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HISTOEY 


OP 

EUEOPEAN MOBALS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

Having in the last chapter given a brief, but I trust not 
altogether indistinct, account of the causes that ensured the 
triumph of Christianity in Rome, and of the character of the 
opposition it overcame, I proceed to examine the nature of 
the moral ideal the new religion introduced, and also the 
methods by which it attempted to realise it. And at the 
very outset of this enquiry it is necessary to guard against a 
serious error. It is common with many persons to establish 
a comparison between Chid-stianity and Paganism, by placing 
* the teaching of the Christians in juxtaposition with corre- 
sponding passages from the writings of Marcus Aurelius or 
Seneca, alid to regard the superioiity of the Christian over 
the philosophical teaching as a complete measure of the moral 
advance that was effected by Christianity. But a moment’s 
reflection is sufficient to display the injustice of such a con- 
clusion. The ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. 
The ethics of Christianity were part of a religion. The first 
were the speculations of a few highly cultivated individuals 

YOU n. li 
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and neither li^d nor could have had any direct influence upon 
Ihe masses of mankind. The second were indissolubly con-^' 
nected with the worship, hopes, and fears of a vast religious 
system, that acts at least as powerfully on the most ignorant 
as on the most ejiucated. The chief objects of Pagan religions 
were to foretell the future, to explain the uniYei*se, to avei’t 
calamity, to obtain the assistance of tlie gods. They contained 
no instruments of moral teaching analogous to our institution 
of preaching, or to the moral prepaiation for the reception of 
the sacrament, or to confession, or to the reading of the Bible, 
or to religious education, or to united prayer for spiritual 
benefits. To make men vii-tuous was no more the function 
of the priest than of the physician. On the other hand, the 
philoso})hic exix).‘’itions of duty were wholly unconnected 
with tlie religious ceremonies of the temple. To anialgamato 
these two spheres, to incorpomte moral culture with religion, 
and th\is to enlist in behalf of the former that desire to enter, 
by means of ceremonial observances, into direct communication 
with Heaven, which experience has shown to bo one of the 
most universal and powerful passions of mankind, was among 
the most important achievemejits of Christianity. Something 
had, no doubt, been already attempted in this direction. 
Philosophy, in the hands of the rhetoricians, had become 
more popular. The Pythagoreans enjoined religious cere- 
monies for the purpose of inirifying the mind, and expiatory 
rites were common, especially in the Oriental religions. Biit 
it was the distinguishing characteristic of Christianity that, 
its moral influence was not indirect, casual, remote, or spas- 
modic. Unlike all Pagan religions, it made moral l^eaching a 
main function of its cleigy, moral discipline the leading object 
of its services, moral dispositions the necessary coadition of 
the du« performance of its rites. By the pulpit, by its cere- 
monies, by all the agencies of power it possessed, it laboured 
systematically and perseveringly for the regeneration of man- 
kind. Under its influence, doctrines concerning the nature 
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of God, the immortality of the soul, and the (kities of man, 
•which the noblest intellects of antiquity could barely grasp, 
have become the truisms of the village school, the proverbs 
of the cottage and of the alley. 

But neither the beauty of its sacred writiags, nor the 
perfection of its religious services, could have achieved this 
great i^esult without the introduction of new motives to 
virtue. These m^yr bo either interested or disinterested, and 
in both spheres the inftuence of Christianity was very great. 
In the first, it efiected a complete revolution by its teaching 
conoerni ng the future world and concerning the nature of 
sin. The doctrine of a future life was far too vague among 
the Pagans to exercise any powerful general influence, and 
among the philosophers who clung to it most ardently it 
was regarded solel}” in the light of a consolation. Christianity 
made it a deterrent influence of the strongest kind. In 
addition to the doctrines of eternal suffering, and the lost 
condition of the human race, the notion of a minute personal 
I’etribution must be regarded as profoundly original. That 
the commission of great crimes, or the omission of great 
duties, may be expiated hereafter, was indeed an idea familiar 
to the Pagans, though it exercised little influence over their 
lives, and seldom or never produced, even in the case of the 
worst criminals, those scenes of deathbed repentance which 
are so conspicuous in Clu’istian biographies. But the Chris- 
tian notion of the enormity of little sins, the belief that all the 
•details of life will bo scrutinised hereafter, that weaknesses 
of character and petty infractions of duty, of which the 
historian and the biographer take no note, which have no 
perceptible influence upon society, and which scarcely elicit a 
comment ^Etmong mankind, may be made the grounds of 
eternal condemnation beyond the grave, was altogether un- 
known to the ancients, and, at a time when it possessed all 
the freshness of novelty, it was well fitted to transform the 
chaiacter. The eye of the Pagan philosopher was ever fixed 
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upon virtue, the eye of the Christian teacher upon sin. The 
first sought to amend men by extolling the beauty of holi-/ 
ness ; the second by awakening the sentiment of remorse. 
Each method had its excellences and its defects. Philosophy 
was admirably fitted to dignify and ennoble, but altogether 
impotent to regenerate, mankind. It did much to enqpurage 
virtue, but little or nothing to restrain vice. A relish or 
ta,ste for vii tue was formed and cultivated^ which attracted 
many to its practice ; but in this, as in the case of all our 
other higher tastes, a nature that was once thoroughly vitiated 
became altogether incapable of appreciating it, and the trans- 
formation of such a nature, which was continually effected by 
Christianity, was confessedly beyond the power of philosophy.* 
FJxperience has abundantly shown that men who are wholly 
insensible to the beauty and dignity of virtue, can be con- 
vulsed by the fear of judgment, can be even awakened to 
such a genuine remorse for sin as to reverse the current of 
their dispositions, detach them from the most inveterate 
habits, and renew the whole tenor of their lives. 

But the habit of dilating chiefly on the darker side of human 
nature, while it has contributed much to the r^enerating 
efficacy of Christian tefiching, has not been without its disad- 
vantages. Habitually measuring character by its aberrations, 
theologians, in their estimates of those strong and passionate 
natures in which great virtues are balanced by great failings, 
have usually fallen into a signal injustice, which is the more 
inexcusable, because in their own writings the Psalms off 
David arc a conspicuous proof of what a noble, tender, and 
passionate nature could survive, even in an adulterer and a 
miu'derer. Parily, too, through this habit of operating 
through the sense of sin, and partly from a desir# to show 
that liitin is in an abnormal and dislocated condition, they 

* There is a remarkable passage depraved, quoted by Origen in hie 
of Celpus, on the impossibility of answer to him. 
restoring a nature once thoroughly 
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have contmually propounded distorted and degrading views 
of human nature, have represented it as altog^her undei* the 
empire of evil, and have sometimes risen to such a height of 
extravagance as to pronounce the very virtues of the heathen 
to be of the nature of sin. But nothing can be more certain 
than that that which is exceptional and distinctive in human 
nature is not its vice, but its excellence. It is not the sen- 
suality, cruelty, selfishness, passion, or envy, which are all 
displayed in equ^ or greater degi’ees in different departments 
of the animal world ; it is that moral nature which enables 
man apparently, alone of all created beings, to clavssify his 
emotions, to oppose the current of his desires, and to aspire 
after moral perfection. Nor is it less certain that in civilised, 
and therefore developed man, the good greatly preponderates 
over the evil. Benevolence is more common than cruelty ; 
the sight of suffering more readily producas pity than joy ; 
gratitude, not ingratitude, is the normal result of a conferred 
benefit. The sympathies of man naturally follow heroism 
and goodness, and vice itself is usually but an exaggeration 
or distortion of tendencies that are in their own nature per- 
fectly innocent. 

But these exaggerations of human depravity, which have 
attained their extreme limits in some Protestant sects, do not 
appear in the Church of the first three centuries. The sense 
of sin was not yet accompanied by a denial of the goodness 
that exists in man. Christianity was regarded rather as a 
redemption from en-or than from sin,^ and it is a significant 
fact that the epithet Svell deserving,* which the Pagans 
usually ]^t upon their tombs, was also the favourite inscrip- 
tion in the Christian catacombs. The Pelagian controversy, 
the teacMng of St. Augustine, and the progress of asceticism, 
gradually introduced the doctrine of the utter depravity of 

‘ This is well shown by Pressons^ in his HUt des 2V<ns premiers 
Sticles. 
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man, which l^s proA^ed in later times the fertile source of 
degrading superstition. ^ 

In sustaining a.nd defining the noiion of sin, the early 
Church employed the machinery of an elaborate legislation. 
Constant communion with the Church was regarded as of the 
rery highest importance. Participation in the Sacrament 
was believed to be essential to eternal life. At a very 
early period it was given to infants, aij.d already in the 
time of St. Cyprian we find the pr^tice universal in the 
Church, and pronounced by at least some of the Fathers to 
be ordinarily necessary to their salvation. ^ Among the adults 
it was customary to receive the Siicrameiit daily, in some 
churches four times a week.^ Even in the days of persecution 
tlie only i)art of their service the Christians consented to omit 
was the half-secular agape.^ Ihe clergy had power to accord 
or withhold access to the ceremonies, and the reverence with 
which they were regarded was so great that they were able 
to dictate their own conditions of conimunion. 

b'rom these circumstances there very naturally aro>se a 
vast system of moral discipline. It was always acknowledged 
that men could only rightly approach the sacred table in 
certain moial dis])ositions, and it was very soon added that 
the commission of crimes should be expiated by a period of 
penance, before access to the communion was granted. A 

* Soo a groat doal of informa- of the mo£3t important, of the in* 
tioii on this suhjeot in hingham’s stitutions of early CJiristianity. * 
Antiquities of the Christian Church Ringham shows that tlie adminis- 
(Oxford, vol. v. pp. 370- t ration of the Eucharisit to infants 

378. It is curious that those very continued in Franco till the twelfth 
noisy contemporary divines who century. 

profess to resuscitate the man * See Cave's Primitive Chris- 
ners of the primitive Church, and tianity^ part i. ch. xi. At first the 
who lay so much stress on the Sacrament was usually received 
minutest ceremonial ohsorvances, every day ; but this custom soon de- 
have loft iinjiractised what was un- dined in the Eastern Church, and 
doubtediy one of the most uni- at last passed away in the West, 
vei'sal, and was believed to be one * Plin. Pp. x. 97. 
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multitude of offences, of very various degrees of magnitude, 
»such as prolonged abstinence from religious services, prenup- 
tial unchastity, prostitution, adultery, the adoption of the 
profession of gladiator or actor, idolatry, the betrayal of 
Christians to persecutors, and paiderastia or unnatural love, 
were specified, to each of which a definite spiritual penalty 
was annexed. The lowest penalty consisted of deprivation of 
the Eucharist for a few weeks. More serious offenders were 
deprived of it fo? a y«ar, or for ton years, or until the hour 
of death, while in some cases the sentence amounted to the 
gi-eatcr excommunication, or the deprivation of the Eucharist 
for ever. During the period of penance the penitent was 
compelled to abstain from the maiTiage-bed, and from all 
' other pleasures, and to spend his time chiefly in religious 
exercises. Before he was readmitted to communion, ho was 
accustomed publicly, before the assembled Christians, to 
appear clad in sackcloth, with ashes strewn upon his head, 
with his hair shaven off, and thus to throw himself at the 
feet of the minister, to confess aloud bis sins, and to implore 
the favour of absolution. The excommunicated man was not 
\)nly cut off for over from tho Christian rites ; he was severed 
also from all intercourse with his former friends. No Chris- 
tian, on pain of being himself excommunicfited, might eat 
with him or speak with him. lie must live hated and alone 
in this world, and be prepared for damnation in the next.’ 

Tliis system of legislation, resting upon religious terrorism, 
forms one of the most important parts of early ecclesiiisiical 
history, and a leading object of the Councils was to develop 
or modify it. Although confession was not yet an habi- 
tual and universally obligatory rite, although it was only 

* Tho whole subject of the printed in the library of Anglo- 
penitential discipline is treated Catholic Theology), and also m 
minutely in Marshall’s Bingham, vol.vii. Tertullian gives 

Disoipline of tie Primitive Church a graphic description of tho public 
(first published in 1714, and re- yenanceSy Be Piidicit. v. 13. 
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exacted in cases of notorious sins, it is manifest that we have 
in this systcni, not potentially or in gorm, hut in full de- ‘ 
voloped activity, an ecclesiastical despotism of the most 
crushing order. But although this recognition of the right 
of tho clergy to withhold from men what was believed to 
bo essential to their salvation, laid the foundation of the 
woi*st superstitions of Borne, it had, on the other hand, a very 
valuable moral effect. Every system of kw is a system of 
education, for it fixes in the minds of nftn certain conceptions 
of right and wrong, and of the proportionate enormity of 
diffei*ent crimes ; and no legislation was enforced with more 
solemnity, or appealed more directly to tho religious feelings, 
than the penitential discipline of tho Church. More than, 
perhaps, any other single agency, it confirmed tliat conviction 
of the enormity of sin, and of the retribution that follows it, 
which was one of the two great levers by wliich Christianity 
acted upon mankind. 

But if Christianity was remarkable for its appeals to the 
selfish or interested side of our nature?, it was far more re- 
markable for the empire it attained over disinterested enthu- 
siasm. The Platonist exhorted men to imitate God; tho 
Stoic, to follow reason; the Christian, to the love of Christ. 
The lator Stoics had often united their notions of excellence 
in an ideal sage, and Epictetus had even urged his disciples to 
set before them some man of sui’passing excellence, and to 
imagine him continually near them; but the utmost the 
Stoic ideal could become was a model for imitation, tind the 
admiration it inspired could never deepen into affection. If 
was reserved for Christianity to present to the '^^orld an 
ideal character, which through all the changes of eighteen 
centuries has inspired the hearts of men with an implissioned 
love; has shown itself capable of acting on all ages, nations, 
temperaments, and conditions ; has been not only the highest 
pattern of viitrro but the strongest incentive to its practice ; 
and has exercised so deep an influence that it may be truly 
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said that the simple record of three short yetirs of active life 
haa done more to regenerate and to soften mankind than all 
the disquisitions of philosophers, and all the exhortations of 
moralists. This has indeed been the well-spring of whatever 
is best and purest in the Chi-Lstian life. Amid all the sins 
and failings, amid all the priestcraft and persecution and 
fanaticism that have defaced the Church, it has preserved, in 
the chaiticter and example of its Founder, an enduring 
principle of regeneration. Perfect love knows no rights, it 
creates a boundless, uncalculating self-abnegation that trans- 
forms the character, and is the parent of every virtue. Side 
by side with tho terrorism and the supei-stitions of dogma- 
tism, there have evei existed in Chiistianity those who 
would echo the wish of St. Theresa, that she could blot out 
both heaven and hell, to servo God for Himself alone ; and 
the power of tho love of Christ has been displayed alike in the 
most heroic pages of Christian martyrdom, in the most 
pathetic pages of CJhristian resignation, in tin; tenderest pages 
of Christian charity. It was shown by the mai’tyrs who 
sank beneath the fangs of wild beasts, extending to tho last 
moment their arms in the form of the cross they loved ; * 
who ordered their chains to be buried with them as the 
insignia of their warfare ; ^ who looked witli joy upon their 
ghastly wounds, liecause they had been received for Christ;^ 
who welcomed death as the bridegroom welcomes the biide, 
because it would bring them near to Him. 8t. Felicitas was 
seized with the pangs of child})i]*th as slje lay in prison 

' Eui^pbiiis, //. E. viii. 7- tx) her in the furni of a Christian 

® St. Chrysostom tells this of physician, ami offered to dress her 
St. Babylas. See Tillemont, Afm. wounds; hut she refused, siiying 
pour seinjir a VUist. eccl. tome iii. that she wished for no physician 
p. 40.3. but Christ. St. Peter, in the name 

“ In the preface to a very of that Celestial Physician, corn- 
ancient Milanese missal it is said mandod her wounds to close, and 
of St. Agatha that as she lay in her body became whole as befora 
the prison cell, torn by the instru- (Tillemont, tome iii. p. 412.) 
ments of torture, St. Peter came 
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awaiting the hour of martyi'dom, and as her sutieriiigs ex- 
torted from hcV a cry, one who stood by said, * If you now 
suffer so much, what will it be wlien you are thrown to wild 
beasts?' ‘What I now suffer,’ she answered, concerns my- 
self alone 3 but then another Avill suffer for me, for I will 
then suffer for Him.* ^ When St. Melania had lost both her 
husband and her two sons, kneeling by the bed where the 
remains of those she loved were laid, the^childless widow 
exclaimed, ‘Lord, I shall serve Lhe^ more humbly and 
readily for being eased of the weight Thou hast taken from 
me.’ ® 

Christian virtue was described by St. Augustine as ‘ the 
order of lovc.*^ Those wlio know how imperfectly the 
simple sense of duty can with most men resist the energy of 
the passions ; who have observed how barren Mahommedan- 
ism has been in all the higher and more tender virtues, 
because its noble morality and its pure theism have been 
united with no living oxamjde; who, above all, have tiaced 
through the history of the Christian Church the influence of 
the love of Christ, will be at no loss to estimate the value of 
this })ui( 3 st and most distinctive source of Christian enthu- 
siasm. In one respect we can scarcely realise its effects upon 
the early Church. The sense of the fixity of nalural laws is 
now so deeply implanted in the minds of men, that no truly 
educated j)Cison, whatever may be his religious opinions, 
seriously believes that all the more startling phenomena 
around him —storms, carth(|uakes, invasions, or famines — 
are results of isolated acts of supernatural power, and are 
intended to aflect some human interest. But by tlTe early 
Christians all these things w ere directly traced to the Master 
they so dearly loved. The result of this convictioi# was a 
state of feeling we (ian now barely understand. A great poct> 

* See her acts in Ruinarfc. tntis : ordo cst anioris.* — De Civ, 

* St. Jerome, Ep. xxxiz. Dei, xv. 22. 

* ‘Defiiiitio brevis ot vora vir- 
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m lines which are among the noblest in Englisli literature, 
has spoken of one who had died as united the a]bj>ervad- 
ing soul of natui’e, the grandeur and the tenderness, the 
beauty and the passion of his being blending with the kindred 
elements of the universe, his voice heard in all its melodics, 
his sj)irit a presence to be felt and known, a part of the one 
plastic energy that permeates and animates the globe. Some- 
thing of tliis kind, but of a far more vivid and real character, 
was the belief of thh early Christian world. The universe, 
to them, -was transfigured by love. All its phenomena, all 
its catastrophes, were read in a new light, were endued with 
a new significance, acquii’ed a religious sanctity. Christianity 
offered a deeper consolation than any prospect of endless life, 
or of millennial glories. It taught the weary, the sorrowing, 
and the lonely, to look iij) to heaven and to say, ‘ Thou, 
God, cavGst for me.' 

It is not suiprising that a religious system which made 
it a main object to inculcate moral excellence, and which by 
its doctrine of future retiibution, by its organisation, and by 
its capacity of pioducing a disinterested enthusiasm, acquired 
an unexampled supremacy over the human mind, should 
have raised its disciples to a very high condition of sanctity. 
Theie can, indeed, be little doubt that, for nearly two hundred 
years nf ter its establishment in Europe, the ChristiLui com- 
munity exhibited a moral purity whicli, if it has been equalled, 
has nev^er for any long period been surp;issed. Completely 
separated from the Eoman world that was around them, 
abstaining alike from political life, from appeals to the tri- 
bunals,* and from military occupations ; looking forward 
continually to the immediate advent of their Master, and 
the destruction of the Empire in which they dwelt, and ani- 
mated by all the fervour of a young religion, the Christiana 
found within themselves a whole order of ideas and feelings 
sufficiently powerful to guard them from the contamination 
of their age. In their general bearing towards society, and 
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ill the nature and minutenesis of their scruples, they prob- 
ably bore a greater resemblance to the Quakers than to any 
other existing sect.* Some serious signs of moral decadence 
might, indeed, be detected even liefore the Decian persecution ; 
and it was obvious that the triumph of the Church, by 
intioducing iiuinei'oiis nominal Christians into its pale, by 
exposing it to the temptations of wealth and prosperity, and 
by foi’cing it into connection with secular politics, must have 
ilaiu])ed its zeal iind impaired its purity^ yet few persons, I 
think, who had contemplated Christianity as it existed in 
the first throe centuries would have imagined it possible that 
it should completely supersede the Pagan worship around it; 
that its tcacihei-s should bend the mightiest monarchs to their 
will, and stamp their intluence on every page of legislation, 
and direct the whole course of civilisation for a thousand 
yeai s; and yet that the period in wliich they wore so supreme 
sliould have been one of the most contemptible in history. 

The leading features of that period may be shortly told. 
From the death of Marcus Aurelius, about which time Chris- 
tianity assumed an important influence in the Poman world, 
the decadence of the Euipire was rapid and almost uninter- 
l uptod. Tliefii-st Christian emperor transferred his capital to 
a new city, uneontaminated by the traditions and the glories 
of Paganism ; and ho there founded an Empire which deiived 
all its ethics from Christian sources, and which continued in 
existence for about eleven hundred years. Of that Empire 

‘ Beijidos llic obvious points of Tertulli.'ui {^De CorojiA') about 
resemblanciJ in the common, though Christians wearing laurel wreaths 
not universal, belief that Christians in the festivals, because lutirel was 
should abstain from all weapons called alter Daphne, the lover of 
and from all oaths, the wholo Apollo, was much of the same kind 
teaching of the early Christians as that which led the Quakers to 
about the duty of simplicity, and ro fuse to speak of Tuesday or Wed- 
the wickedness of ornaments in nesday, lest they should recognise 
dress (see especially the writings the gods Tuesco or Woden. On the 
of Tertullian, Clemens Aloxan- other hand, the ecclesiastical as- 
drinus, and Chrysostom, on this pects and the sacramental doctrines 
subject), is exceedingly like that of the Church were the extreme 
of the QiUakers. The scruple of opposites of Quakerism. 
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it can only be said that it represents one of the least noble 
forms that civilisation has yet assumed. TlAugh very cruel 
and veiy sensual, there have been times when cruelty as- 
sumed more ruthless, and sensuality more extravagant, as- 
pects ; but there has been no other enduring civilisation so 
destitute of all the elements of greatness. The Byzantine Em- 
pire was pre-eminently the age of treachery. Its vices were 
the vices of mei^who had ceased to be brave without learning 
to be virtuous. Without patriotism, without the fruition or 
desire of liberty, after the first paroxysms of religious agita- 
tion, without genius or intellectual activity ;* slaves, and 
willing slaves, in both their actions and their thoughts, im- 
mersed in sensuality and in the most frivolous pleasures, the 
people only emerged from their listlessness when some theo- 
logical subtilty, or some rivalry in the chariot races, stimulated 
them into frantic riots. They exhibited all the externals of 
advanced civilisation. They possessed knowledge ; they had 
continually before tliem the noble literature of ancient Greece, 
instinct with the loftiest heroism ; but that literature, which 
afterwards did so much to revivify Europe, could fire the 
degenerate Greeks with no spark or semblance of nobility. 
For long centuries the history of the Empire is a monotonous 
story of the intrigues of priests, eunuchs, and women, of per- 
petual crimes and conspiracies encircling the throne.* After 
the conversion of Constantine there was no prince in any 
section of the Homan Empire altogether so depraved, or at 
least so shameless, as Nero or Heliogabalus ; but the Byzan- 
tine Ejppire can show none bearing the faintest resemblance 
to Antonine or Marcus Aurelius, while the nearest approxi- 

> Olt a calculi que siir 109 cm- abdiqu^rent, 12 qui finirent au 
perears byzantins qui r^gntrent couvent ou an prison, 3 qu’on fit 
seuls ou en association, dArcadius perir defaim, 18 qui furent mutil^s 
& Constantin Dragaz6s, 34 seule- ou qui eurent les yeux crev4s, 20 
ment moururont dans leur lit im- qui fureiit empoisonn^s, 4touff6s, 
p6rial et 8 4 la guerre ou par ^tranglds, poignard^s, pr^cipitea 
accident. Rn revanche on en d’une colonne.* A. Kambaud, Itev, 
oompte 12 qui de gr^ on de force desDeuxMondeSy Jan. 1891, p. 150. 
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mation to that character at Rome was furnished by the Em* 
peror Julian, wfco contemptuously abandoned the Christian 
faith. At last the Mahommedan invasion terminated the 
long decrepitude of the Eastern Empire. Constantinople 
sank beneath the Crescent, its inhabitants wrangling about 
theological dilferences to the very moment of their fall. 

The Asiatic Churches had already perished. The Christian 
faith, planted in the dissolute cities of Asia^Minor, had pro- 
duced many fanatical ascetics and a few illustrious theologians, 
but it had no renovating effect upon the people at large. It 
introduced mnong them a principle of interminable and im- 
placable dissension, but it scarcely tempered in any appreci- 
able degree their luxury or their sensuality. The frenzy of 
pleasure continued unabated, and in a groat part of the 
Empire it seemed, indeed, only to have attained its climax 
nftcr the triumph of Chnstianity. 

The condition of the Western Empire was somewhat 
different. Not quite a century after the conversion of Con- 
stantine, the Imperial city was captured by Alaric, and a 
long series of barbarian invasions at last dissolved the whole 
framework of Roman society, while the barbarians them- 
selves, having adopted the Christian faith and submitted 
absolutely to the Christian priests, the Church, which re- 
mained the guardian of all the treasure, s of antiquity, was 
left with a virgin soil to realise her ideal of human excellence. 
Nor did she fall short of what might have been expected. She 
exercised for many centuries aii almost absolute empire over 
the thoughts and actions of mankind, End created a civilisa- 
tion which was permeated in every part with ecclesiastical 
influence. And the dark ages, fis the period of Catholic ascen- 
dancy is justly culled, do undoubtedly display many ftjatures 
of great and genuine excellence. In active l^enevolence, in 
the spirit of reverence, in loyalty, in co-operative habits, they 
far transcend the noblest ages of Pagan antiquity, while in 
that humanity which shrinks from the infliction of suffering, 
they were superior to Roman, and in their respect for chas- 
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tity, to Greek civilisation. On the other hand, they rank 
immeasurably below the best Pagan civilisatlbns in civic and 
patriotic virtues, in the love of liberty, in the number and 
splendour of the great characters they produced, in the dig- 
nity and beauty of the type of character they formed. They 
had their full share of tumult, anarchy, injustice, and war, 
and they should probably be placed, in aU intellectual vii-tues, 
lower than any other period in the history of mankind. A 
boundless intolerance of all divergence of opinion was united 
with an equally boundless toleration of all falsehood and de- 
liberate fraud that could favour received opinions. Credulity 
being taught as a virtue, and all conclusions dictated by 
authority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which 
for many centuries almost suspended its action, and was only 
effectually broken by tlio scriitinising, innovating, and free- 
thinking habits that accompanied the rise of the industrial 
republics in Italy. Few men who are not either priests or 
monks would not have preferred to li\e in the best days of the 
Athenian or of the Homan republics, in the age of Augustus 
or in the age of the Antonines, rather than in any peiiod 
that elapsed between the triumph of Christianity and the 
fourteenth century. 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive any clearer proof than 
was furnished by the history of the twelve hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, that while theology has 
undoubtedly introduced into the world certain elements and 
principles of good, scarcely if at all known to antiquity, 
while its value as a tincture or modifying mfiuence in society 
can hai^ly be overrated, it is by no means for the advantage 
of mankind that, in the form which the Gi*eek and Catholic 
Churcllbs present, it should become a controlling arbiter of 
civilisation. It is often said that the Homan world before 
Constantine was in a period of rapid deaiy ; that the ti aditions 
and vitality of half-suppressed Paganism account for many 
of the aberrations of later times ; that the influence of the 
Church was often rather nominal and superficial than 
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Bupreme ; and that, in judging the ignorance of the dark ages, 
we mast make Ikrge allowance for the dislocations of society 
by the barbarians. In all this there is much truth ; but 
when we remember that in the Byzantine Empire the reno- 
vating power of theology was tried in a new capital free from 
Pagan traditions, and for moi'e tlian one thousand years un- 
subdued by barbarians, and that in the West the Church, for 
at least seven hundred years after the shocks of the invasions 
had subsided, exercised a control more absolute than any 
other moral or intellectual Jigency has ever attained, it will 
appear, J think, that the experiment was very sufficiently 
tried. It is easy to make a catalogue of the glaring vices of 
antiquity, and to contrast them with the pure momlity of 
Christian writings ,• but, if we desire to form a just estimate 
of the realised improvement, we must compare the classical 
and ecclesiastical civilisations as wholes, and must observe in 
each case not only the vices that were repressed, but also the 
degree and variety of positive excellence attained. In the 
first two centuries of the Christian Church the moral eleva- 
tion was extremely high, and was continually appealed to as 
a proof of the divinity of the ci'eed. In the century before 
the conversion of Constantine, a marked depression was 
already manifest. The two centuiies after Constantine are 
uniformly represented by the Fathers as a period of general 
and scandalous \ice. The ecclesiastical civilisation that fol- 
lowed, though not without its distinctive merits, assuredly 
supplies no justification of the common boast about the re- 
generation of society by the Church. That the civilisation 
of the last three centuries has risen in most respects to a 
higher level than any that had preceded it, I at least firmly 
believe ; but theological ethics, though very important, form 
but one of the many and complex elements of its excellence. 
Mechanical inventions, the habits of industrial life, the dis- 
coveries of physical science, the improvements of government, 
the expansion of literature, the traditions of Fagan antiquity, 
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have all a distinguished place, while, the more fully its his- 
‘fcory is investigated, the moi-e clearly two cajfltal truths are 
disclosed. The first is that the influence of theology having 
for centuries numbed and paralysed the whole intellect of 
Christian Europe, the revival, which forms the starting-point 
of our modem civilisation, was mainly due to the fact that 
two spheres of intellect still remained uncontrolled by the 
sceptre of Catholicism. The Pagan literature of antiquity, 
and the MahommedAn schools of science, were the chief 
agencies in resuscitating the dormant energies of Christendom, 
The second fact, which I have elsewliere endeavoured to 
establish in detail, is that during more than three centuries 
the decadence of theological influence has been one of the 
most invai’iable signs and measures of our progress. In 
medicine, physical science, commercial interests, politics, and 
even ethics, the reformer has been confronted with theological 
affirmations which barred his way, which wore all defended 
as of vital importance, and were all in turn compelled to 
yield before the secularLsing influence of civilisation. 

We have here, then, a problem of deep interest and im- 
portance, which I propose to investigate in the present chapter. 
We have to enquire why it was that a religion which was 
not more remarkable for the beauty of its moral teaching 
than for the power with which it acted upon mankind, and 
which during the last few centuries has been the source of 
countless blessings to the world, should have proved itself 
for so long a period, and under such a variety of conditions, 
altogether unable to regeneiate Europe. The question is not 
one of laitguid or imperfect action, but of conflicting ageucieii. 
In the va&t and complex organism of Catholicity there were 
some pavts which acted with admirable force in improving 
and elevating mankind. There were others which had a 
directly opposite effect. 

The first aspect in which Christianity presented itself to 
the world was as a declaration of the fraternity of men in 

VOL. II. C 
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Christ. Considered as immortal beings^ destined for the 
extremes of happiness or of miseiy, and united to one another^ 
by a special community of redemption, the first and most^ 
manifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow- 
men as sacred beings, and from this notion grew up the 
eminently Christian idea of the sanctity of all human life. 

I have already endeavoured to show — and the fact is of such 
capital importance in meeting the common objections to the 
reality of natural moral perceptions, thafi venture, at the 
risk of tediousness, to recur to it — that nature does not tell 
man that it is wrong to slay without ^provocation his fellow- 
men. Not to dwell upon those early stages of barbarism in 
which the higher faculties of human nature are still unde- 
veloped, and almost in the condition of embryo, it is an his- 
toiical fact beyond all dispute, that refined, and even moral 
societies have existed, in which the slaughter of men of some 
particular class or nation has been regarded with no more 
compimction than the slaughter of animals in tlie chase. The 
early Greeks, in their dealings with the barbaiians ; the 
Eomans, in their dealings with gladiators, and in some periods 
of their history, with slaves ; the Spaniards, in their dealings 
with Indians ; nearly all colonists removed from European 
supervision, in their dealing's with an inferior race j an im- 
mense proportion of the nations of antiquity, in their dealings 
with new-bom infants, display this complete and absolute 
callousness, and we may discover traces of it even in our 
own islands and within the last three hundred years.* And ' 
difiicult as it may be to realise it in our day, when the atrocity 
of all wanton slaughter of men has become an ess^tial part- 
of our moral feelings, it is nevertheless an incontestable fact 


See the masterly description 
of the relations of the KnglLsh to 
the Irish in the reign of Queen 
Rlizabeth, in Froude's Histori/ of 
England, ch, xxiv. ; and also Lord 


Macaulay’s description of the feel- 
ings of the Master of Stair towards 
the Highlanders. (History of Wtig- 

land, CD. xviii.) ^ 
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that this callousness has been continually shown by good 
men, by men who in aU other respects woul(f be regarded in 
any age as conspicuous for their humanity. In the days of 
the Tudors, the best Englishmen delighted in what we should 
now deem the most barbarous sports, and it is absolutely 
certain that in antiquity men of genuine humanity — tender 
relatibns, loving friends, charitable neighbours — men in 
whose eyes the murder of a fellow-citizen would have ap- 
peared as atrociolls ate in our own, attended, instituted, and 
applauded gladiatorial games, or counselled without a scruple 
the exposition of infants. But it is, as I conceive, a complete 
confusion of thought to imagine, as is so commonly done, 
that any accumulation of facts of this nature throws the 
smallest doubt upon the reality of innate moral 2 >erception 8 . 
A.11 that the intuitive moralist asserts is that we know by 
nature that there is a distinction between humanity and 
cruelty ; that the first belongs to the higher or better part 
of our nature, and that it is our duty to cultivate it. The 
standard of the age, which is itself determined by the general 
condition of society, constitutes the natural line of duty ; for 
he who falls below it contributes to depress it. Now, there 
is no fact more absolutely certain than that nations and 
ages which have differed most widely as to the standard have 
been perfectly unanimous as to the excellence of humanity. 
Plato, who recommended infanticide; Cato^ who sold his 
aged slaves ; Pliny, who applauded the games of the arena ; 
the old generals, who made their prisoners slaves or gladia- 
tors, as well as the modem generals, who refuse to impose 
upon tlfem any degrading labour ; the old legislators, who 
filled their codes with sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous^ forms of death, as well as the modem legislators, 
who ai’e continually seeking to abridge the punishment of 
the most guilly; the old disciplinarian, who governed by 
force, as well as the modem instructor, who governs by sym- 
pathy ; the Spanish girl, whose dark eye glows with rapture 

c2 
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as she watches the fj-antic bull, while the fire streams h'om 
the explosive dirt that quivers in its neck ; as well as the 
reformers we sometiines meet, who are scandalised by all 
field sports, or by tlie sacrifice of animal life for food ; or 
who will eat only the lai'ger animals, in order to reduce the 
sacrifice of life to a minimum ; or who are continually invent- 
ing new methods of quickening animal death — all these 
persons, widely as they differ in their acts and in their judg- 
ments of what things should be called •brutal,' and of what 
things should be called ‘ fantastic,' agree in believing human- 
ity to be better than cruelty, and in attaching a de^finite 
condemnation to acts that fall below the standard of their 
country and their time. Now, it was one of the most impor- 
tant services of Christianity, that besides quickening greatly 
our benevolent affections it definitely and dogmatically as- 
serted the sinfulness of all destruction of human life as a 
matter of amusement, or of simple convenience, and thereby 
formed a new standard higher than any which then existed 
in the world. 

The influence of Christianity in this respect began with 
the very earliest stage of human life. The practice of abor- 
tion was one to which few persons in antiquity attached any 
deep feeling of condemnation, I have noticed in a formei 
chapter that tlie physiological theory that the foetus did not 
become a living creature till the hour of birth, had some 
influence on the judgments passed upon this practice ; and 
oven where this theory was not generally held, it is easy to 
account for the prevalence of the act. The death of an 
unborn cbild docs not appeal very powerfully to tWb feeling 
of compassion, and men who had not yet attained any strong 
sense of the sanctity of human life, who believed tHat they 
might regulate their conduct on these matters by utilitarian 
views, according to the general interest of the community, 
might very readily conclude that the prevention of birth was 
in many cases an act of mer<^. In Greece, Aristotle not 
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only countenanced the practice, but even^desired that it 
should be enforced by law, when population had exceeded 
certain assigned limits.^ No law in Greece, or in the Eomaii 
Republic, or duidng the gi*eater part of the Empire, con- 
demned it ; ^ and if, as has been thought, some measure wai: 
adopted condemnatory of it before the close of the Pagan 
Empire, that measure was altogether inoperative. A long 
chain of writers* both Pagan and Christian, represent the 
practice as avowed and almost universal. They describe it 
as resulting, not simply from licentiousness or from poverty, 
but even from so slight a motive as vanity, which made 
mothers shrink from the disfigurement of cliildbiith. They 
speak of a mother who had never destroyed her unborn off- 
spring as deserving of signal praise, and they assure us that 
the frequency of the crime was such that it gave rise to a 
i-egiilar profession. At the same time, while Ovid, Seneca, 
Favorinus the Stoic of Arles, Plutarch, and Juvenal, all 
speak of abortion as general and notorious, they all speak of 
it as unquestionably ciiminal.^ It was probably regarded by 
the average Romans of the later days of Paganism much as 


* Seo on tho views of Ariscotle, 
Labourt, Recherches historiqiies mr 
les Enfanstrouvh{J^ 9 x\B, 1848), p. 9. 

* See Gravina, De Ortu et Pro- 
gressu Juris Civilis, lib. i. 44. 

* ‘ Nunc uterum vitiat quae vult 

formosa vidoii, 

Baraque in hoc aevo est, quae 
velit esse parens.’ 

• Ovid, Be Ruce, 22-23. 

The same writer has devoted 
one of ele^os (ii. 14). to re- 
proaching hiamistress Corinna with 
having been guilty of this act. It 
was not without danger, and Ovid 
says, 

*S8epe 8 U 08 utero quae nocat 
ipsa perit.* 


A niece of Domitian is said lo 
have died in consequence of having, 
at the command of the emperor, 
practised it (Sueton. Boinit. xxii.). 
Plutarch notices the custom {De 
Sanitate tuenda)^ and Seneca eulo- 
gises llelvia {Ad Hdv. xvi.) for 
being exempt from vanity and hav- 
ing never destroyed lier unborn 
offspring. Favorinus, in a remark- 
able passage (Aulus Gellius, Noct. 
Ait, xii. 1), speaks of the act as 
‘publica detestalione communique 
odio dignum,’ and proceeds to argue 
that it is only a degree less crimi- 
ual for mothers to put out their 
children to nurse, Juveual has 
some well'kuown and emphatic lines 
on the subject : — 
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Englishmen in |ho last century regarded convivial excesses, as 
certainly wrong, but so venial as scai'cely to deserve censure. 

The language of the Christians from the very beginning 
was widely different. With unwavering consistency and 
with the strongest emphasis, they denounced the practice, not 
simply as inhuman, but as definitely murder. In the, peni- 
tential discipline of the Church, abortion was placed in the 
same category as infanticide, and thj aiam sentence to 
which the guilty person was subject impiinted on the minds 
of Christians, more deeply than any mere exhortations, a 
sense of the enormity of the crime. By the Council of 
Ancyra the guilty mother was excluded from the Sacrament 
till the very hour of death; and though this penalty was 
soon reduced, first to ten and afterwards to* seven years^ 
penitence,* the offence still ranked amongst the gravest in the 
legislation of the Church. In one very remarkable way blie 
leforms of Christianity in this sphere were powerfully sus- 
tained by a doctrine which is perhaps the most revolting in 
the whole theology of the Fathers. To the Pagans, even 
when condemning abortion and infanticide, these crimes 
appeared comparatively trivial, because the victims seemed 
very iosignificaiit and their sufferings very slight. The 
death of an adult man who is struck down in the midst of 
his enterprise and his hopes, who is united by ties of love or 
friendship to multitudes around him, and whose departure 
causes a perturbation and a pang to the society in which he 


' Sed jacet aurato vix ulla puerpera 
lecto ; 

fantimi artcB hujus, tantuiu medi- 
camina posaunt, 

Quseateriles facit, atque homines in 
ventre necandos 
Coaducit. 

Sat. vi. 592-696. 

_ there are also many allusions 
to it m the Christian writers. Thus 


Minucius Folix {Ooiavitis, xxx.): 
‘Vos enim video procreatoa filios 
nunc feris et avibus eiponere, 
nunc adfltrangulatos misero mortis 
genere elidere. Sunt in ipsis 
visceribus, medicaminibus epotis, 
originem futupi hominis extinguant, 
et parricidium faciant antequam 
pariant.’ 

* See Labourt, Recherchea sur 
lea Enfana trouvea^ p. 25. 
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has moved, excites feelings very different from any produced 
3>7 the painless extinction of a new-born fnfant, which, 
having scarcely touched the earth, has known none of its 
cares and very little of its love. But to the theologian this 
Infant life possessed a fearful significance. The moment, 
they taught, the foetus in the womb acquired animation, it 
became an immortal being, destined, even if it died unborn, 
to be raised again ^n the last day, responsible for the sin of 
A-dam, and doomed, tf it perished without baptism, to be 
excluded for over from heaven and to be cast, as the Greeks 
taught, into a painless and joyless limbo, or, as the Latins 
taught, into tho abyss of hell. It is probably, in a consider- 
able degree, to this doctrine that we owe in the first instance 
the healthy sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from Pagan socie- 
ties, and which is now so thoroughly incorporated with our 
moral feelings as to bo independent of all doctrinal changes. 
That which appealed so powerfully to the compassion of the 
early and mediaeval Christians, in tho fate of the murdered 
infants, was not that they died, but that they commonly 
died unbaptised 3 and the criminality of abortion was im- 
measurably aggravated when it was beUeved to involve, not 
only the extinction of a transient life, but also the damnation 
of an immortal soul.* In the ‘ lives of the Saints' there is 
a curious legend of a man who, being desirous of ascertaining 


* Among the barbarian laws 
there is a very curious one abont 
a daily compensation for children 
who had been killed in the womb 
on account of the dail^ suf- 
fering of •those children m hell. 
‘ Fropterea diuturnam judicavorunt 
anteceasores nostri compositionom 
et judices postquam roligio Chris- 
tmnitatis inolevit in mundo. Quia 
diuturnam postquam incamationem 
sUflccpit anima, quamvis ad nativi- 


tatis lucem minime pervenisset, 
patitur pcenam, quia sine Sacra- 
mento regonerationis abortivo mode 
tradita est ad inf eros.' —Leges Ba~ 
Juvariorim, tit. vii. cap. xx. in 
Canciani, Leges Barhar. voL ii. p. 
374. Tho first foundling hospital 
of which we have undoubted record 
is that founded at Milan, by a man 
named Datheus, in a.d. 789. Mura- 
tori has preserved (AntivK ItaL 
Diss. xxxvii.) the charter embody- 
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the condition of a child before birth, slew a pr^nant woman, 
committing th^i’cby a double murder, that of the mothef and^ 
of the child in her womb. Stung by remorse, the mur^rer 
fled to the desert, and passed the remainder of his life' in 
constant penance and prayer. At last, after many^years, the 
voice of God t-old him Hint he bad been forgiven the murder 
of the woman. Bat yet his end was a clouded one. He 
n(iver could obtain an assurance that he had been for?dven 
\he death of tho c>\i\d.' 

If we pass to the next stage of human life, that of the 
new-born infant, we And ourselves in presence of that prac- 
tice of infanticide whudi was one of tho deepest stjiins of the 
ancient civilisation. The natural history of this crime is 
somewJiat peculiar. ^ Among savages, whose feelings of 
compassion are very fliint, and whose wailiko and nomadic 


iiif' tho motives of tho foimdcr, in 
Avliich tho following sentences oc- 
cur : ‘ Quia frequenter per luxu- 
riam horninum genus docipitur, et 
exiiide iniiluin homicidii gemcratur, 
durri coiic'i])ieutcs ex Jidulterio, ne 
prodaiitur in publico, fetos teneros 
necant, ei absque hapUsmath lavacro 
purndv.i ad Tartara 7HUtunt, quia 
nullum reperiunt locum, quo sor- 
rare viveus valc'iut.’ &c. Xfenry 
II. of 1 006, made along 

law agidnsst women who, ' advenant 
h- temps do lour part et delivrauco 
do lour onfaJit, occullement sen 
delivr«'id, puis le suftbquent ct au- 
tfcTuent suppriment sans leur avoir 
fait nnpartir le Saint Sticrcmeni 
du liapivnie'- Tiubourt, Hichrrehes 
siir les F.nfans trouvh^ p. 47. There 
us a story told of a Queen of Portu- 
gal (sister to Henry V. of England, 
and mother ot\St. Ferdinand) that, 
being in childbirtli, her life was 
despaired of nnlo.'-s she to<jk a 
medicine whldi would accelerate 
the birth but probably sacrilice the 


life of the child. She answered 
that ‘ she would not purchase her 
temporal life by sacrificing the 
eternal salvation of her son.’ — 
Bollandi.st8, Sanctar.^ Juno 5th. 

‘ Tillemont, 3fe moires pour srr- 
vir a I' flistoire ccclesiastique (Paris, 
1701), tome X. p. 41. St. Clem. 
Alexand. says that infants in the 
womb and exposed infants have 
guardiau/ingels to watch over them. 
{Strom. V.) 

- ’fhere is an extremely largo 
literature devoted to the subject 
of infanticide, exposition, found- 
lings, &c. The books I have chiefly 
followed are Terme et Monfalcon, 
Hhtoire dcs Enfans trowves (Paris, 
1840); Remade, Des Hospices 
d' Enfans trouvh (1838) ; Labour!, 
liecherches historiqiies swages Enfans 
Iroiives (Paris, 1848) ; Koenigswar- 
ter, FJssai sur la Legislation des 
Peuples ancienset modernes relative 
mtx Enfans nh kora MariagelfPeriSy 
1542). There are also many de- 
tails on the subject in Godelro3r’s 
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habits are eimnently unfayoiirable to infant life, it is, a» 
flight be expected, the usual custom for the ‘]j^rent to decide 
whether he desires to preserve the child he has called into 
ejS^nce, and if he does not, to expose or slay it. Tn nations 
that have passed out of the stige of barbarism, but are still 
rude and simple in their habits, the practice of infanticide is 
usually rare ; but, unlike other crimes of violence, it is not 
naturaWy dimimsbed by tbe progress of ewilisation, for, after 
the period of savage l!fo is passed, its prevalence is influenced 
much more by the sensuality than by the barbarity of a 
people.^ We may trace too, in many countries and ages, the 
notion that childr en, as the fruit, representatives, and dearest 
possessions of their parents, are acceptable sacrifices to the 
gods.2 Infanticide, as is well known, was almost universally 

Commentary to the laws about whether they have diminisliotl the 
children in tho Theodosian Code, number of the deaths, though they 
in Malthus, On Poptilation, in have, as I believe, greatly dimi- 
Edward’a tract On the State of fished the number of the murders 
Slavery/ in the Karly and Middle of children. Lord Karnes, writing 
Ages of Christianity, and in most in tho lafct half of the eighteenth 
ecclesiastical histories. century, says: ‘In Wales, even at 

^ It must not, however, be in- present, and in tho Highlands of 
ferred from this that infanticide Scotland, it is scarce a disgrace 
increases in direct proportion to for a young wdman to have a bas- 
the unchastity of a nation. Prob- tard. In tho country last mon- 
ably tlio condition of cirilisod tioned, the first instance known of 
society in which it is most com- a bastard child being destroyed by 
mon, is where a large amount of its mother through shame is a late 
actual unchastity coexists with one. The virtue of chastity ap- 
very strong social condemnation of pears to bo thus gaining ground, as 
the sinner, and where, in conse- the only temptation a woman can 
quonce, there is an intense anxiety have to destroy her child is tocon- 
to conceal the fall. A recent writer ceal her frailty.’ — Sketches of ike 
on Spain has noticed the almost History of Man — On the Progress 
complete absence of infanticide in of the Female Sex. The hist clause 
tliat cour^ry, and has ascribed it is clearly inaccurate, but there 
to tho great leniency of public seems reason for believing that 
opinioii towards female frailty, maternal affection is generally 
Foundling hospitals, also, greatly stronger than want, but weaker 
influence the history of infanticide ; than shame, 
but the niortalityin them was lorjg * Warburtou’s Divine Lega^ 
so great that it may be questioned tion, vii 2. 
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admitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, and in some 
cases enjoined, ^pon what wo should now call ‘the greatest' 
happiness principle,^ by the ideal legislations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon. Regarding the community as a whole, they clearly 
saw that it is in the highest d^ee for tho interest of society 
that tho increase of population should be very jealously re- 
stricted, and that the State should be as far as possible free 
from helpless and unproductive membefs;^nd they therefore 
concluded that the painless destruction of infant life, and 
especially of those infants who were so deformed or diseased 
that their lives, if prolonged, would probably have been a 
burden to thorn selves, was on the whole a benefit. The very 
sensual tone of Greek life i-endered the modern notion of 
prolonged continence wholly alien to their thoughts ; and the 
extremely low social and intellectual condition of Greek 
mothers, who exercised no appreciable influence over tho 
habits of thought of tlie nation should also, I think, be taken 
into account, for it lias alwtay.s been observed that mothers 
are much more distinguished than fathers for their affection 
for infants that have not yet manifested the first dawning of 
reason. Even in Greece, however, infanticide and exposition 
were not universally permitted. In Thebes these offences 
are said to have been punished by death. ^ 

The power of life and death, wliich in Rome was origi- 
nally conceded to the father over his children, would appear 
to involve an unlimited permission of infanticide j but a very 
old law, popularly asciibed to Romulus, in this respect re- 
stricted the parental rights, enjoining the father to'bring up 


‘ iElian, Varia Hist. ii. 7. Pas- 
Biiges from tho Greek imaginative 
writers, representing exposition as 
the avowed and habitual practice 
of poor parents, are collected by 
Terme et Monialcon, Hist, des Eii- 
fans irouvh, pp. 39-45. Tacitus 


notices with praise ( Gernf^niat xix.) 
that the Germans did not allow in- 
fanticide. He also notices {Hist, 
V. 6) tho prohibition of infanticide 
among tho J ews, and ascribes it to 
tho^p desire to increase tho popula- 
tion. 
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all his male children, and at least his eldest female child; 
^rbidding him to destroy any well-formed chtld till it had 
completed its third year, when the affections of the parent 
might be supposed to be developed, but permitting the expo- 
sition of deformed or maimed children with the consent of 
their five nearest relations.' The Eoman policy was always 
to encourage, while the Greek policy was rather to restrain, 
population, and infanticide never appears to have been com- 
mon in Rome till the ccffrupt and sensual days of the Empire. 
The legislators then absolutely condemned it, and it was 
indirectly discouraged by laws which accorded special privi- 
leges to the fathers of many children, exempted poor parents 
from most of the burden of taxation, and in some degree 
provided for the security of exposed infants. Public opinion 
probably differed little from that of our own day as to the 
fact, though it differed from it much as to the degree, of its 
criminality. It was, as will ho remembered, one of tluj 
charges most frequently brought against the Christians, and 
it was one that never failed to arouse popular indignation. 
Pagan and Christian authorities are, however, united in 
speaking of infanticide as a crying vice of the Empire, and 
Tertullian observed that no laws were more easily or more 
constantly evaded than those which condemned it.^ A broad 
distinction was popularly drawn between infanticide and 
exposition. The latter, though probtibly condemned, was 
certainly not punished by law;^ it was practised on a 

' BioD. Halic. ii. controversy between two Dutch 

* Ad N(U. i. 16. professors, named Noodt and Byn- 

* The well-known jurisconsult kershoek, conducted on both sides 
Paulus had laid down the proposi- with great learning, and on the 
tion, ‘Necfwe videtur non tantum side of Noodt with groat passion, 
is qui partum perfocat sed et is qui Noodt maintained that those words 
abjicit et qui alimonia dehegat et are simply the expression of a 
qui publicis locis misericordim moral truth, not a judicial decision, 
causa exponitquam ipse non habet.’ and that exposition was never 
(Dig. Ub. XXV. tit. iii. 1. 4.) These illegal in Rome till some time after 
wrords have given rise to a famous the establishment of Christianity. 
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gigantic scale and with absolute impunity, noticed by writers 
with the inos# frigid indifference, and, at least in the case di 
destitute parents, considered a very venial offence.^ Often, 
no doubt, the exposed children perished, but more frequently 
the very extent of the practice saved the lives of the victims. 
Tliey were brought systematically to a column near the Velar 
brum, and there taken by speculators, who educated them as 
slaves, or very frequently as prostitutes.^^ 


llid opponent arguotl that exposi- 
tion wfis legally identical with in- 
fanticide, and hecaino, tliorefore, 
illegal when tho power of lifo and 
death was withdrawn from the 
father. (See the works of Noodt 
(Cologne, 1763) and of Bynkers- 
hoek (Cologne. 1761). It was at 
least certain that expo.sition was 
notorious and avowed, and tho law 
against it, if it existed, inopera- 
tive. Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
oil. x\iv.) thinks the law censured 
but cli(l not punish exposition. 
Scp, too, Troplong, Influeme du 
Christianwne surle Droit, p. 271. 

* Quint ilian speaks in a tone of 
apology, if not justification, of the 
exposition of the children of desti- 
tute parenLs (DccL ecevi.), and even 
Plutarch speaks of it without ccii- 
suro. (De Amor. Prolis.) There 
are several curious illustrations in 
Latin literature of tlio different 
feelings of fathers and mothers on 
this matter. Terence (Heauton. 
Act. in. Scene 5)reprpsonts Chreme.s 
as having, as a matter of course, 
charged his pregnant wife to have 
her child killed provided it was a 
girl. Tho mother, overcome by 
pity, shrank from doing so, and 
secretly gave it to an old woman 
to expose it, in hopes that it might 
be preserved. Chremes, on hear- 
ing wh,tt luid been done, reproached 
his wife for her womanly pity, and 


told her she had been not only 
disobedient but irrational, for she 
was only consigning her daughter 
to the life of a prostitute. In 
Apulcius (Metam. lib. x.) we have a 
similar picture of a father starting 
for a journey, leaving his wife in 
childbirth, and giving her his part- 
ing command to kill her child if it 
should bo a girl, which she could 
not bring herself to do. The girl 
was brought up secretly. In the 
ctise of weak or deformed infants 
infanticide seems to have been 
habitual. ‘ Portontosos foetus ex- 
tinguimiis, Uberosquoque,8idebiles 
monstrosique editi sunt, mergimus, 
Non ird, sed ratio est, a sanis inu- 
tilia secernero.’ — Seneca, De Ira, i. 
15. Terenco has introduced a 
picture of the exposition of an in- 
fant into his Andria, Act. iv. Scene 
6, See, too, Suet. August. Ixv. 
According to Suetonius (Calig. v.), 
on tho death of Germanicus, women 
exposed their new-born children iA 
sign of grief. 0 vid had dwelt wi th 
much feeling on the barbarity of 
these practices. It is a very 
curious fact, which has been no- 
ticed by Warburton, thet Chremes, 
whose sentiments a^ut infants we 
have just seen, is the very personage 
into whose mouth Terence has put 
the famous sentiment, * Homo sum, 
hnraani nihil a me alienum puto.’ 

^ That these were the usual 
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On the whole, what was demanded on this subject was 
ftot any clearer moral teaching, but rather a sti^nger enforce- 
ment of the condemnation long since passed upon infanticide, 
and an increased protection for exposed infants. By the 
penitential sentences, by the dogmatic considerations I have 
enumerated, and by the earnest exhortations both of her 
preachera and writers, the Church laboured to deepen the 
sense of the enormity of the act, and especially to convince 
men that the guilt *f Abandoning their children to the pre- 
carious and doubtful mercy of the stranger was scarcely 
leas than that of simple infanticide.' In the civil law her 
influence was also displayed, though not, I think, very 
advantageously. By the counsel, it is said, of Lactantius, 
Constantine, in the very year of his conversion, in order to 
diminish infanticide by destitute parents, issued a decree, 
applicable in the first instance to Italy, but extended in a.d. 
322 to Africa, in which he commanded that those children 
whom their parents were unable to support should be clothed 
and fed at the expense of the State,* a policy which had already 
been pursued on a large scale under the Antonines. In a.d. 
331, a law intended to multiply the chances of the exposed 
child being taken charge of by some charitable or intei*ested 
person, provided that the foundling should remain the abso- 
lute property of its saviour, whether he adopted it as a son 

fates of exposed infants is noticed extremely horrible declamation in 
by several writers. Some, too, Seneca the Rhetorician 
•both Pagan and Christian (Quin- lib. v. 33) about exposed children 
tilian, Decl. cccri. ; Lactantius, JHv, who were said to have been maimed 
Inst, vi. 20, &c.), speak of the lia- and mutilated, either to prevent 
bility to incestuous marriages re- their recognition by their parents, 
suiting from frequent exposition, or that they might gain money a^s 
In the Q|pek poets there are beggars for their masters, 
several allusions to rich childless ' See passages on this point 
men adopting foundlings, and Ju- cited by Godefroy in his CWwien- 
venal says it was common for tary to the Law *I>eE,Tpo8itis^" Codex 
^mau wives to palm off found- Theod. lib. v. tit. 7. 
lings on their husbands for their * Codex Theod, lib. xi. tit. 
sons. (iSSflr^. vi. 603.) There is an 27. 
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or employed it as a slave, and that the pai-ent should not 
have power jib any future time to reclaim it.' By anotheil* 
law, which had been issued in a.d. 329, it had been pro- 
vided that childi-en who had been, not exposed, but sold, 
miglit be reclaimed upon payment by the father.* 

The last two laws cannot be regarded with unmingled 
satisfaction. The law regulating the condition of exposed chil- 
(h'cn, though undoubtedly enacted with the most benevolent 
ijitentioiis, was in soTue degree a retA)gft,de step, the Pagan 
laws having pi ovided that the father might always withdraw 
the child he had exposed, from servitude, by payment of the 
expenses incurred in supporting it,^ while Trajan had even 
decided that the exposed child could not become under any 
circumstance a slave.'* The law of Constantine, on the other 
hand, doomed it to an irrevocable servitude ; and this law 
continued in force till A.n. 529, when Justinian, reverting to 
the principle of Trajan, decreed that not only the father lost 
all legitimate authority over his child by exposing it, but 
also that the pei'son who had saved it could not by that act 
deprive it of its natural libei'ty. But this law applied only 
to the Eastern Em})ire ; and in part at least of the West'* 
the servitude of exposed infants continued for centui’ies, and 
appears only to have terminated with the geneitil extinction 
of slavery in Europe, The law of Constantine concerning 
the sale of childi'en was also a step, though perhaps a neces- 
sary step, of reti’ogression. A sei'ies of emperors, among 
whom Caracalla was conspicuous, had denounced and en-. 
deavoured to abolish, as ‘ shameful,' the traffic in free childi-en, 
JUKI Diocletian had expressly and absolutely condemned it.^ 


• Codex Theod. lib, v. tit. 7. 
lex. 1. 

Ibid. lib. V. tit. 8, lex 1. 

* See Uodofroy’b Commentary 
to the Law. 

^ In a letter to the younger Pliny. 


(Ej}. X. 72 .) • 

* See on this point Muraton, 
Aniieh. ItaL Diss. xxxvii. 

• See on these laws, Walliin, 
Ilwt. de VJEsclavage, tome ili. pjw 
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The extreme misery, however, resulting from the civil wars 
finder Constantine, had rendered it necessary to authorise 
the old practice of selling children in the case of absolute 
destitution, which, though it had been condemned, had prob- 
ably never altogether ceased. Theodosius the Great at- 
tempted to take a step in advance, by decreeing that the 
children thus sold might regain their freedom without the 
repayment of the piirchase-money, a temporary service being 
a sufficient comi:)ens^tidn for the pui’chase ; ' but this measure 
was repealed by Valentinian III. The sale of children in 
case of great necessity, though denounced by the Fathers, * 
continued long after tlie time of Theodosius, nor does any 
Christian emperor appear to have enforced the humane 
enactment of Diocletian. 

Together with these measures for the protection of ex- 
posed children, there wei'e laws directly condemnatory of 
. infanticide. This branch of the subject is obscured by much 
ambiguity and controversy; but it appears most probable 
that the Pagan legislation reckoned infanticide as a form of 
homicide, though, being deemed less atrocious than other 
forms of homicide, it was punished, not by death, but by 
banishment.^ A law of Constantine, intended principally, 
and perhaps exclusively, for Africa, where the sacrifices of 
children to Saturn were very common, assimilated to pan-icide 
the murder of a child by its father ; * and finally, Yalentinian, 
in A.D. 374, made all infanticide a capital offence,® and 

* See Cod. Thcod. lib. iii. tit. 3, crime, but ca crime generically dif- 
lex 1, and the Commentary. ferent from homicide. Goviefroy 

2 On the very persistent denun- maintains that it was classified as 
ciation of this practice by the homicide, but that, being esteemed 
Fathers, s^ many examples in less heinouh* tlian the other forms 
Terme et Monfalcon. of homicide, it w'as only punished 

“ This is a mere question of by exile. See the Oommontary to 
definition, upon which lawyers have Cod Theod. lib. ix. tit. 14, 1. 1. 
expended much learning and dis- * Cod, Theod. lib. ix. tit. 15. 
cuijsion. Cnjas thought the Ho- * Ihid. lib. ix. tit. 14, lex 1. 
mans considered infanticide a 
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especially enjoined the punishment of exposition.* A law of 
the Spanish Wsigoths, in the seventh century, punished in* 
fanticide and abortion with death or blindness.* In the 
Capitnlaiies of Charlemagne the formei* crime was punished 
as homicide.® 

It is not possible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, 
what diminution of infanticide resulted from these measures. 
It may, however, be safely asserted that the publicity of the 
ti*ade in exposed children became impbssSble under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, and that the sense of the serious imtui'e 
of the crime was very considerably increased. The extreme 
destitution, which was one of its most fertile causes, was met 
by Christian charity. Many exposed children appear to 
have been educated by individual Christians.^ Brephotrophia 
and Orphanotrophia are among the earliest recorded charitar 
ble institutions of the Church ; but it is not certain that 
exposed children were admitted into them, and we find no 
trace for several centuries of Christian foundling hospitals. 
Tliis form of charity grew up gradually in the early part of 
the middle ages. It is said that one existed at Treves in the 
sixth, and at Angers in the seventh century, and it is certain 
tliat one existed at Milan in the eighth centimy.® The 
Council of Ilouen, in the ninth century, invited women who 
had secretly borne children to place them at the door of the 
church, and undertook to provide for them if they were not 
reclaimed. It is probable that they were brought up among 

' Corp, JuriSy lib. viii. tit. 62, exposed children and to have them 
lex 2. brought into the church. See 

* Leges Wisigothortim (lib. vi. Termo et Monfalcoii, Hist, des 
tit. 3, lox 7) and other laws (lib. Enfans trouveSy p. 74, 

iv. tit. 4) condemned exposition. • Compare liibourt» Bech.'^sur 

* ‘ S: quis infantem necaverit les Enfans trouvhy pp. 32, 33 ; 

ut horaicida teneator.’— vii, Muratori, Antickiia Italiane, Dis- 
c’s. sert. xxxvii. Muratori has also 

’'Tt appears, from a passage of briefly noticed the history of these 
to ^A,.ugU3tine, that Christian vir- charities in his Carita Christianay 

^ were accustomed to collect cap. xxvii. 
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the numerous slaves or serfs attached to the ecclesiastical 
j^boperties ; for a decree of the Council of Arfes, in the fifth 
century, and afterwards a law of Charlemagne, had echoed 
the enactment of Cojistantine, declaring that exposed children 
should be the slaves of their protectors. As slavery declined, 
the memorials of many sins, like many other of the discordant 
elements of mediaeval society, were doubtless absorbed and 
consecrated in the monastic societies. The strong sense 
always evinced in tlie tlhurch of the enormity of unchastity 
probably rendered the ecclesiastics more cautious in this than 
in other forms of charity, for institutions especially intended 
for deserted children advanced but slowly. Even Rome, the 
mother of many charities, could boast of none till the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century.^ About the middle of the 
twelfth century we find societies at Milan charged, among 
other functions, with seeking for exposed children. Towards 
the close of the same century, a monk of Montpellier, whose 
very name is doubtful, but who is commonly spoken of as 
Brother Guy, founded a confraternity called by the name of 
the Holy Ghost, and devoted to the protection and education 
of children ; and this society in the two following centuries 
ramified over a great part of Europe.- Though principally 
and at first, perhaps, exclusively intended for the cai*e of the 
orphans of legitimate marriages, though in the fifteenth 


• Tho first seems to have been 
The hospital of tSla, Maria in 
Sassia, which had existed with 
various changes from the eighth 
century, but was made a found- 
ling hospital and confided to the 
care of Gi^ of Montpellier in 
A.D. 1204. According to one tra- 
dition, Pope Innocent III. had 
been shocked at hearing of infanta 
drawn in the nets of fishermen 
from the Tiber. According to 
another, he was inspired by an 
VOL. II. 


angel. Compare Kemaclo, Hospices 
d^Enfans trouv^s^ pp. 36-37, and 
A my d emus, Pietas Eommia (a book 
written a.d. 1624, and translated 
in part into English in a.d. 1687), 
Eng. trans, pp. 2, 3. 

For the little that is known 
al>out tills missionary of charity, 
compare Remade, Hospices d*E7i- 
fans trouvis, pp. 34-44 ; and La- 
bourt, Recherckes historiques sur lea 
Enfans trouvoSt pp. 38-41. 
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century the Hospital of the Holy Ghost at Paris even re- 
fused to admit deserted children, yet the care of foundling 
soon passed in a great measure into its hands. At last, after 
many complaints of the frequency of infanticide, St, Vincent 
de Paul arose, and gave so great an impulse to that branch 
of cliarity that ho may be regarded as its second author, and 
liis iulliience was felt not only in private charities, but in 
legislative enactments. Into the eifecto of these measures — 
the encouragement of the vice of incontinence by institutions 
that were designed to suppress the crime of infanticide, and 
the serious moral controversies suggested by this apparent 
conhict between the interests of humanity and of chastity — 
it is not necessaiy for mo to enter. We are at present con- 
cerned with the })i‘ineiples that actuated Christian charity, 
not witli the wisdom of its organisations. Whatever mis- 
takes may have been made, the entire movement I have 
traced displays an anxiety not only for the life, but also for 
the moral well-being, of the castaways of society, such as the 
most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute and scrupulous care for human life and human virtue 
in the humblest forms, in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, 
or the infant, was indeed wholly foreign to the genius of 
PagaiiLsjn. It was produced by the Christian doctrine of 
the inestimable value of each immortal soul. It is the dis- 
tinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. 

Tlie influence of Cflu’isthxniiy in the protection of infant* 
life, tlioiigli very real, may bo, and T think often has been, 
exaggerated. It w^ould Ix) difficult to overrate its influence 
in the sphere we have next to examine. There is scarcely 
any other single reform so important in the morale histoi'y of 
mankind as the suppression of tho gladiatorial shows, and 
this fcfit must be almost exclusively tiscribed to the Christian 
Chiu’ch. When wo remember how extremely few of tho 
best and greatest men of the Poman world had absolutely 
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eondomned the games of the amphitheatre, it is impossible to 
MBgard, without the deepest admiration, the uifwavering and 
flneompromising consistency of the patristic denunciations. 
And even comparing the Fathers with the most enlightened 
Pagan moralists in their treatment of this matter, we shall 
usually find one most significant difference. The Pagan, in 
the spirit of philosophy, denounced these games as inhuman, 
or demoralising, or degrading, or brutal. The Christian, in 
the spirit of the ChUrc^i, represented them as a definite sin, 
the sin of murder, for which the spectators as well as the 
actors were directly responsible before Heaven, In the very 
latest days of the Pagan Empire, magnificent amphitheatres 
were still aiising,’ and Constantine himself had condemned 
numerous barbarian captives to combat with wild beasts.® 
It was in A.n. 325, immediately after the convocation of the 
Council of Nice, that the first Christian emperor issued the 
first edict in the Roman Empire condemnatory of the gladia- 
torial games. ^ It was issued in Berytus in Syria, and is 
believed by some to have been only applicable to the province 
of Phoenicia ; but even in this province it was suffered to 
be inoperative, for, only four years later, Libanius speaks of 
the shows as habitually celebrated at Antioch.*'^ In the 
Western Empire their continuance was fully recognised, 
though a few infinitesimal restiictions were imposed upon 
them. Constointine, in a.d. 357, prohibited the lanista^, or 


• * E.g. the amphitheatre of 

Verona was only built under Dio- 
cletian. 

* ‘ Quid *hoc triunipho pul- 
chrius? . . . Tantam captivorum 
multitudincra bestiis objicit ut in- 
grati ct porndi non minus dolori.s 
ex Judibrio sui qiiam ex ipsa morte 
patiantur.* — Incerti Panegyricus 
Constant. ‘ Puberos qui in manus 
venerunt, quorum nec perlidia eraf. 
apta militue nec ferocia servituti 

D 


ad poenas spectaculo dati ssevientes 
bcBtias multitudine sua fatiga- 
runt.’— Enmenius, Paneg. Constant. 

xi. 

® Cod. 2'kiod. lib. xv. tit. 12, 
lex 1, Sozomen, i. 8. 

* This, at least, is the opinion 
of Godefroy,.who has discussed the 
subject very fully. (6W. Theod. 
lib. XV. tit. 12.) 

* Libaniu‘=?, Dc Vita Sua^ 3. 
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purveyors of gladiators, jfrom bribing servants of the palace to 
enrol themsel\^s as combatants.' Valentinian, in A.D. 365, foi^ 
bade any Christian criminal,^ and in A.n. 367 , any one connectoci 
with the Palatine,® being condemned to fight. Sonorius 
prohibited any slave who had been a gladiator passing into 
the service of a senator ; but the real object of this last 
measure was, I imagine, not so much to stigmafise the 
gladiator, as to guard against the danger of an armed nobility.^ 
A much more important fact is th&t lohe spectacles were 
never introduced into the new capital of Constantine. At 
Rome, though they became less numerous, they do not appear 
to have been suspended until their final suppression. The 
passion for gladiators was the worst, while religious liberty 
was probably the best, feature of the old Pagan society ; and 
it is a melancholy fact that of these two it was the nobler 
part that in the Christian Empire was first destroyed. TlieO' 
dosius the Great, who suppressed all diversity of worship 
throughout tlie Empire, and who showed himself on many 
occiisions tlie docile slave of the clergy, won the applause of 
the Pagan Symmachus by compelling his barbarian prisoners 
to fight as gladiators.'^ Besides this occasion, we have special 
knowledge of gladiatorial games that were celebrated in a.d. 
385, in A.D. 391, and afterwards in the reign of ITonorius, 
and the practice of condemning criminals to the firena still 
continued.® 

But although the suppression of the gladiatorial shows 
was not effected in the metropolis of the Empire till nearly 
ninety years after Christianity had been the State religion, 
khe distinction between the teaching of the Christians and 
Pagans on the subject remained unimpaired. To the last, 

Cod, Tf^d. lib. XV, tit. 12, 1. 2. ® M. Wallon has traced these 

Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1. 8. last shows with much learning. 

* Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 40, 1. 11. {Hist, de I'Esclavage, tomo iii. pp. 

* Ibid. lib. XV. tit. 12, 1. 3, 421-429.) 

* Sj^mmach. x. 61. 
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Jjhe most estimable of the Pagans appear to^ave regarded 
2hem with favour or indifference. Julian, it is true, with a 
rare magnanimity, refused persistently, in his conflict with 
Christianity, to avail himself, as he might most easily have 
done, of the popular passion for gamas which the Church 
condenwied ; but Libanius has noticed them with some appro- 
bation,* and Symmachus, as we have already seen, both in- 
stituted and appla’*ie|^ them. But the Christians steadily 
refused to admit any professional gladiator to baptism till he 
had pledged himself to abandon his calling, and every Chris- 
tian who attended the games was excluded from communion. 
The preachers and writers of the Church denounced them 
with the most unqualified vehemence, and the poet Prudentius 
made a direct and earnest appeal to the emperor to suppi ess 
them. In the East, where they had never taken very firm 
root, they appear to have ceased about the time of Theodosius, 
and a passion for chariot races, which i*ose to the most extra- 
vagant height at Constantinople and in many other cities, 
took their place. In the West, the last gladiatorial show was 
celebrated at Home, under Honorius, in a.d. 404 , in honour 
of the triumph of Stilicho, when an Asiatic monk, named 
Telemachus, animated by the noblest heroism of philanthropy, 
rushed into the amphitheatre, and attempted to part the com- 
batants. Ho perished beneath a shower of stones flung by 
the angry spectators j but his death led to the final abolition 
of the games.2 Combats of men with wild beasts continued, 
however, much later, and were especially popular in the East. 
The diffici^ty of procuring wild animals, amid the general 
poverty, contributed, with other causes, to their decline. 
They sank^ at last, into games of cruelty to animals, but of 
little danger to men, and were finally condemned, at the end 
of the seventh century, by the Council of Trullo.^ In Italy, 

* He^ wavered, however, on tome iii, p. 11^3. 
the subject, and on one occasion * Theodoret, v. 26. 

condemned them. See Wallon, • Muller, De Genio Theo~ 
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the custom of sham fights, which contiuued through the whoje 
of tho middle ages, and which Petrarch declares were in hw 
days sometimes attended with considerable bloodshed, may 
perhaps be traced in some degree to the traditions of the 
amphitheatre J 

The extinction of the gladiatorial spectacles is, of all the 
results of early Christian infiuence, that upon which the 
historian can look with the deepesf s^id most unmingled 
satisfaction. Horrible as was the bloodshed they directly 
caused, those games wei*e j^erhaps still more pernicious on 
account of the callousness of feeling they diftused through all 
classes, the fatal obstacle they presented to any general eleva- 
tion of the standard of humanity. Yet tho attitude of the 
Pagans decisively proves that no progi*ess of philosophy or 
social civilisation was likely, for a very long period, to have 
extirpated them ; and it can hardly bo doubted that, had they 
been nourishing unchallenged as in the days of Trajan, when 
tho rude warriors of the North obtained the empire of Italy, 
they would have been eagerly adopted by the conqueroi's, 
would have taken deep root in mediajval life, and have inde- 
finitely retarded the progress of humanity. Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear ibis evil plant fiom the 
Komaii soil. The Christian custom of legacies for the relief 
of the indigent and sufToring replaced the Pagan custom of 
bequeathing sums of money for games in honour of the dead ; 
and the month of December, which was looked forward to 
with eagerness through all the Eoman world, as the special 
season of the gladiatorial spectacles, was consecrated in the 
Church by another festival commemorative of the advent of 
Christ. 

The notion of the sanctity of human life, wfiich led the 
early Christians to combat and at last to overthrow the 

doHani (1797), vol. ii* P- 88; Mil- * See on these fights Ozanam’s 
man, Hist, of Early Christianity^ Civilisation in the Fifth Century 
vol. iii. pp. 343 -347. ‘ (Eng. trans.), vol. i. p. 130, 
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gladiatoiial games, was carried by some of them to an extent 
Altogether iiTeconcilable with national independence, and 
with the prevailing penal system. Many of them taught 
that no Ohristhin might lawfully take away life, either as a 
soldier, or by bringing a capital charge, or by acting as an 
executioner. The first of these questions it will bo convenient 
to reserve for a later period of this chapter, when I propose 
to examine the relsjjions of Christianity to the military spirit, 
and a very few woi’(fs will be sufficient to dispOv^e of the 
others. The notion that there is something impure and de- 
filing, even in a just execution, is one which may be traced 
through many ages ; and executioners, as the ministeis of the 
law, have been from very ancient times regarded as unholy. 
Tn both Gi'eece and Rome the law compelled them to live 
outside the walls, and at Rhodes they were never permitted 
even to enter the city.* Notions of this kind were very 
strongly held in the early Church ; and a decree of the peni- 
tential discipline which was enforced, even against emperors 
and generals, forbade any one whose hands had been imbrued 
in blood, even when that blood was shed in a righteous war, 
approaching the altar without a prepaiutory period of penance. 
The opinions of the Christians of the first three centuiies 
were usually formed without any regard to the necessities of 
civil or political life; but when the Church obtained an 
ascendancy, it was found necessary speedily to modify them ; 
and although Lactantius, in the fourih century, maintained 
* the unlawfulness of all bloodshed, ^ as strongly as Origen in 
the third, and Tertullian in the second, the common doctrine 
was simply that no priest or bishop must take any part in a 
capital charge. From this exceptional position of the clergy 
they speedily acquired the position of official intercessors for 

* Nieupoort, De Eitibus Ho- earlier testimonies on the subject 

manoruin, p 169. are given by Barbeyrac, Morale das 

* See a very unequivocal pas- Vhee, and in many other books, 
sage. Inst. Div. vi. 20. Several 
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criminals, ambassadors of mercy, when, from some act of 
sedition or other canse, their city or neighbourhood wa^ 
menaced with a bloody invasion. The right of sanctuaiy, 
which was before possessed by the Imperial statues and by 
the Pagan temples, was accorded to the chui-ches. During 
the holy seasons of Lent and Easter, no criminal trials could 
be held, and no criminal could be tortured or executed.* 
Miracles, it was said, were sometimes wrought to attest the 
innocence of accused or condemned * men, but were never 
wrought to consign criminals to execution by the civil 
j}ower.2 

All this had an importance much beyond its immediate 
effect in tempering tlie administration of the law. It con- 
tributed largely to associate in the popular imagination the 
ideas of sanctity and of mercy, and to inci-ease the reverence 
for human life. It had also another remarkable effect, to 
wliich I have adverted in another work. The belief that it 
was wrong for a priest to bring any charge that could give rise 
to a capital sentence caused the leading clergy to shrink from 
persecuting heresy to death, at a time when in all other 
respects the tlicory of persecution had been fully matured. 
Wlien it was readily admitted that heresy was in the highest 
degree criminal, and ought to be made penal, when laws ban- 
ishing, fining, or imprisoning heretics filled the statute-book, 
and when every vestige of religious liberty was suppressed at 

* Seo two laws enacted in a.d. St. Macarius. An innocent man, 

380 {Cod. Thcod. ix. lit. 36, 1. 4) accused of a murder, fled to him.*^ 
and A.D. 389 {Cod. Theod. ix. tit. Ho brought both the accused and 
35,1.6). Theodosius the Younger accusers to the tomb* of the mur- 
made a law (ix. tit. 35, 1. 7) except- dered man, and asked him whether 
ing the Isaurian robbers from the the prisoner was the murderer. The 
privileges of the.so laws. corpse answered in t]^ negative ; 

* There are, of course, iiinu- the bystanders implored St. Moca- 
merable miracles punishing guilty rius to ask it to reveal the real 
men. but I know none assisting the culprit; but St. Macarius refused 
civil power in doing so. As an to do so. {Vita Pairum, lib. ii. 
example of the miracles in defence cap. xxviii.) 

of the innocent, I may cite one by 
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the instigation of the clergy, these still shrank from the la^it 
^and inevitable step, not because it was an atrocious violation 
of the rights of conscience, but because it was contrary to tho 
ecclesiastical discipline for a bishop, under any circumstances, 
to countenance bloodshed. It was on this ground that St. 
Augustine, while eagerly advocating the persecution of the 
Donatists, more than once expressed a wish that they should 
not be punished with death, and that St. Ambrose, and St. 
Martin of Tours, who were both energetic persecutors, ex- 
pressed their abhoiTence of tho Spanish bishops, who bad 
caused some Priscillianists to be executed. I havo elsewhere 
noticed the odious hypocrisy of the later inquisitors, who rele- 
gated the execution of the sentence to the civil power, with 
a prayer that the heretics should be punished * as mildly as 
possible and without tho effusion of blood,' ^ which came at 
last to be intei*preted, by the death of fire ; but I may here 
add, that this hideous mockery is not unique in tho history of 
religion. Plutarch suggests that one of the reasons for bury- 
ing unchaste vestals alive was that they were so sacred that 
it was unlawful to lay violent hands upon them,^ and among 
the DonatLsts the Circumcelliones were for a time accustomed 
to abstain, in obedience to the evangelical command, from the 
use of the sword, while they beat to death those who differed 
from their theological opinions with massive clubs, to which 
they gave the very significant name of Isiaelites.^ 

The time came when tho Christian priests shed blood 
• enough. Tlie extreme scrupulosity, however, which they at 
first displayed, is not only exceedingly curious when con- 
trasted with their later history; it was also, by the association 
of ideas which it promoted, very favourable to humanity. 

' ‘ Ut quam clementissime et tome vi. pp. 88-98. The Donatists 
ultra sanguinis ^ffusionem piiniro- after a time, however, are said to 
tur.’ have overcome their scruples, and 

* Qitcest. RomancBf xevi. used swords. 

* Tillemont, Mim. d'Hist. eocUs. 
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It is remarkable, however, that while some of the early 
Fathers wei’e^the undoubted precursors of Becoaria, theiur 
teaching, unlike that of the philosophers in the eighteenth 
century, had little or no appreciable influence in mitigating 
tlie severity of the penal code. Indeed, the more carefully 
the Christian legislation of the Empire is examined, and the 
more fully it is compared with what had been done under 
the influence of Stoicism by the Pagan legislators, the more 
evident, I think, it will appear that the golden age of Boman 
law was not Christian, but Pagan. Great works of codifica- 
tion were accomplished under the younger Theodosius, and 
under J iistinian ; but it was in the i*eign of Pagan emperors, 
and especially of Hadrian and Alexander Severus, that 
nearly all the most important measures were taken, redress- 
ing injustices, elevating oppressed classes, and making the 
doctrine of the natural equality and fmternity of mankind 
the basis of legal enactments. Receiving the heritage of 
these laws, the Christians, no doubt, added something ; but a 
careful examination will show that it was surprisingly little. 
In no respect is the greatness of the Stoic philosophers more 
conspicuous than in the contrast between the gigantic steps 
of legal reform made in a few yeara under their influence, 
and the almost insignificant steps taken when Christianity 
had obtained an ascendancy in the Empire, not to speak of 
the long period of decrepitude that fallowed. In the way of 
mitigating the severity of punishments, Constantine made, 
it is true, three important laws prohibiting the custom of ’ 
branding criminals upon the face, the condemnation of 
criminals as gladiators, and the continuance of the once 
degr ading but now sacred punishment of crucifixion, which 
had been very commonly employed; but tbe»se •measures 
were more than counterbalanced by the extreme severity 
with which the Christian emperors punished infanticide, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and several other crimes, and 
the number of capital ofiences became considetably greater 
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than before. ^ The most prominent evidence, indeed , of eccle- 
Jsiastical influence in the Theodosian code is Ifliat which must 
be most lamented. It is the immense mass of legislation, 
intended on the one hand to elevate the clergy into a 
separate and sacred caste, and on the other to persecute in 
every ^ form, and with every degree of violence, all who 
deviated from the fine line of Catholic orthodoxy.^ 

The last conse(jyaejice of the Christian estimate of human 
life was a very emphatic condemnation of suicide. We have 
already seen that the arguments of the Pagan moralists, who 
were opposed to this act, were of four kinds. The religious 
argument of Pythagoras and Plato was, that we are all 
soldiers of God, placed in an appointed post of duty, which it 
is a rebellion against our Maker to desert, llie civic argu- 
ment of Aristotle and the Greek legislators was that we owe 
our services to the State, and that therefore voluntarily to 
abandon life is to abandon our duty to our country. The 
argument which Plutarch and other writers derived from 
human dignity was that true courage is shown in the 
manful endurance of suffering, while suicide, being an act of 
flight, is an act of cowardice, and therefore unworthy of man. 
The mystical or Quietist argument of the Neoplatonists was 
that all perturbation is a pollution of the soul ; that the act 
of suicide is accompanied by, and springs from, perturbation, 


* Under the Christian kings, the 
barbarians multiplied the number 
of capital offences, but this has 
usually been regarded as an im- 
provement. The Abb^Mably says: 
‘Quoiqiiil nous reste peu d’ordon- 
uances faites sous los premiers 
Merovingians, nous voyons qu’avant 
la fin du sixiemo siede, les Fran- 
^'ois avoient d^ja adopts la doctrine 
salutaire des Romains au sujet 
de la prescription ; et que roiion- 

S nt a Cette humanite cruelle qui 
3 enhardissoit au mal, ils infii- 
g^rent peine de mort oontre 1’ i nceste. 


lo vol et le raourtre qui jusques-la 
n’avoient 6te punis que par Texil, 
ou dont on se rachetoit par une 
composition. Los Francois, en r^- 
formant quelques-unes de leurs lois 
civiles, porttrcnt la severit6 aussi 
loin que leurs p^res avoient pousse 
I’indulgenco ’ — Mably, Observ. 
VHist. dc8 Francois, liv. i. ch. iii. 
See, too, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
ch. xxxviii. 

2 The whole of the sixth volume 
of Godefroy’s edition (folio) of the 
Theodosian code is taken up with 
laws of these kinds. 
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and that therefore the perpetrator ends his days by a crimp. 
Of these four alfguments, the last cannot, I think, be said to 
have had any place among the Christian dissuasives from 
suicide, and the influence of the second wiis almost imper- 
ceptible. The notion of patriotism being a moral duty was 
habitually discouraged in the early Church ; and it was im- 
possible to urge the civic argument against suicide without 
at tho samo time condemning the hermit life, which in the 
third century became the ideal of the Church. ’ The duty a 
man owes to his family, which a modem moi*alist would deem 
the most obvious and, perhaps, tho most conclusive proof of 
the general criminality of suicide, and which may be said to 
have replaced the civic argument, was scarcely noticed 
either by the Pagans or the early Christians. The first 
were accustomed to lay so much stress upon the authority, 
that they scarcely recognised the duties, of tho father; and 
the latter were too anxious to attach all their ethics to the 
intei'ests of another world, to do much to supply the omis- 
sion. The Christian estimate of the duty of humility, and 
of the degradation of man, rendered appeals to human dig- 
nity somewhat uncongenial to the patristic writers ; yot these 
writers frecpiently dilated upon the true courage of patience, 
in language to which their own heroism under persecution 
gave a noble emphasis. To the example of Cato they opposed 
those of Itegulus and Job, the courage that endures suffering 
to the courage that confronts death. The Platonic doctrine, 
that we are servants of the Deity, placed upon earth to per- 
form our allotted task in His sight, with His assistance, and 
by His will, they continually enforced and most deeply 
realised ; and this doctrine was in itself, in most cases, 
a sufficient preventive ; for, as a groat writer has said ; 

‘ Though there are many crimes of a deeper dye than suicide, 
there is no other by which men appear so formally to re- 
nounce the protection of God.* * 

* ^me. do Stael, Jiijlexions sur It Suicuie. 
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But, in addition to this general teaching, the Chrisi*ian 
fceologiiins introduced into the sphere we are considering 
new elements both of terrorism and of pci'suasion, which 
liave had a decisive influence upon the judgments of mankind. 
They canied their doctrine of the sanctity of human life to 
such a point that they maintained dogmatically that a man 
who destroys liis own life has committed a crime similar 
both in kind and magnitude to that of an ordinary mur- 
derer,* and they at^hft same time gave a new chaiucter to 
death by their doctrines concerning its penal nature and 
concerning the future destinies of the soul. On the other 
hand, the high position assigned to i*csiguation in the moral 
scale, the hope of future happiness, wliich casts a ray of 
light upon the darkest calamities of life, the deeper and more 
subtle consolations arising from the fe.eHng of trust and from 
the outpouring of prayer, and, above all, the Cliristian doc- 
trine of tho remedial and providential cliaracter of sulFer- 
ing, have proved sufficient protection against despair. The 
Christian doctrine, that pain is a good, had in this respect 
an influence that was never attained by the Pagiin doctrine, 
that pain is not an evil. 

There were, however, two forms of suicide wliich were 
regarded in the early Church with some tolerance or hesita- 
tion. During the frenzy excited by persecution, and under 
the influence of the belief that martyrdom oflliced in a mo- 
ment the sins of a life, and introduced the sufferer at once 
, into celestial joys, it was not uncominoii for men, in a trans- 
port of enthusiasm, to rush before the Pagan judges, implor- 


' The following becunio tho 
theological doctrine on tho sub- 
ject: ‘ Est^vere homicida et reus 
homicidii qui se interticiendo inno- 
centum hominera intcrfecerit.* — 
Lisle, Dv. Suicide, p. 400. St. Au- 
gustine has much in this strain. 
Lucretia, he says, either consented 


to tho act of Soxlius, or she did 
not. In tho lij st ^ase she was an 
adulteress, and should therefore 
not be admired. In the second 
case she was a murderess, because 
in killing hoinelf she killed an 
innocent and virtuous woman. 
(Dr Civ, Dei, i 19.) 
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Lag or provoking martyrdom; and some of the ecclesiastical 
wi'iters liave ^okon of these men with considerable admiral 
tion,* though the general tone of the patristic writings and 
the councils of the Church condemned them. A more serious 
difficulty arose about Christian women who committed suicide 
to guard theii* chastity when menaced by tlie infamous sen- 
tences of theii' pei*secutors, or more frequently by the lust of 
eiui)orors, or by barbarian invaders. St. Pelagia, a girl of only 
fifteen, who has been Ciiuonised by theHJhurch, and who was 
warmly eulogised by St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom, 
having been captured by the soldiery, obtained permission 
to rotii‘0 to her room for the purpose of robing herself, 
mounted to the roof of the house, and, flinging herself down, 
perished by the fall.'-^ A. Christian lady of Antioch, named 
Domnina, had two daughtei*s renowned alike for their beauty 
and their piety. Being captured during the Diocletian persecii • 
tiou, and fearing the loss of their chastity, they agreed by one 
hold act to free themselves from the danger, and, casting them- 
selves into a river by the way, mother and daughters sank 
unsullied in the wavo.^ The tyrant Maxentius was fasci- 
nated by the beauty of a Christian lady, the wife of the 
Prefetit of Homo. Having sought in vain to elude his 
addresses, having been dragged from lier house by the 
minions of the tyrant, the faithful wife obtained permission, 
before yielding to her masters embraces, to retire for a 
moment into her chamber, and she there, with true Roman ^ 
courage, stabbed benself to the heart.^ Some Protestant 

* J ustin Martyr, Tertullian, and fica del Suicidio ragionaio (Venezia, 
Cyprian are especially ardent in 1788), pp. 135-140. 
this respect; but their language * Ambrose, Pe iii. 7. 

is, I think, in their circunistauees, * Eusebius, Eccles. Htst.yiW. 12^ 

extremely excusable. Compare * Eusebius, Ecclea. Hiat, viii. 

Barbeyrac, Moraiedes Veres, ch. ii. 14. Bayle, in his article upon 
§8; ch. viii §§ 31-39. Bonne’s Sophronia, appears to be greatly 
oiAilhanatos (ed. 1644), pp, 68-67. scandalised at this act, and it seems 
(>romaziiino. Istoria critida efiloao- that among the Catholics it is not 
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controveraialists have been scandalised, ' and some Catholic 
•wntroversialists perplexed, by the iindisgiiked admiration 
Vith which the early ecclesiastical writers narrate these his- 
tories. To those who have not sitffeied theological opinions 
to destroy all theii* natural sense of nobility it will need 
no defence. 

This was the only form of avowed suicide wliich was in 
any degree permitted in the early Church. St. Ambrose 
rather timidly, an(f St. Jerome more strongly, commended 
it ; but at the time when the capture of Rome by the soldiers 
of Alaric made the question one of pressing interest, St. 
Augustine devoted an elaborate examination to the subject, 
and while expressing his pitying admiiation for the virgin 
suicides, decidedly condemned their act.‘^ Ilis opinion of 
the absolute sinfulness of suicide luts smce been generally 
adopted by tho Catholic theologians, who pietend tliat Pela- 
gia and Domnina acted under the impulse of a special revela- 
tion.^ At the sjmie time, by a glaring though very natural 


considered right to admire this 
poor lady as much as her sister 
suicides. Tillemout remarks ; 

‘ Comme on no voib pas quo I’eglise 
romaine I’ait jamais honor^o, nou.s 
ii’avons pas le mosmo droit de jus- 
tifler sou action.’ — Hist, cedes. 
tome v. pp. 404, 405. 

* Especially Barbeyrac in his 
Morale des Fhres. lie was an- 

• swored by Ceillior, Cromaziario, 
and others. Matthew of West- 
minster relates of Ebba, the ab- 
bess of a Yorkshire convent which 
was besieged by the Banes, that 
she and ail the other nuns, to save 
their cliastfty, deformed themselves 
by cutting off their noses and up- 
per lips. (a.3. 870.) 

* I)e Civ. Dei, i. 22-7. 

* This had been suggested by 
9t. Augustiiia In the case of 


Pelagia, Tillemout finds a strong 
argument in support of this view 
in the astounding, if not miracu- 
lous, fact that, Imving thrown her- 
self from the top of the house, she 
was actually killed by tho fall! 

‘ Estunt mouti^e tout au haut de sa 
maison, fortifiee par le mouvement 
quo J.-C. formoit dans son ccenr ot 
par Ic courage qii’il luy inspiroit, 
elle so pr^cipita de la du haut ou 
bas, ot ^chapa ainsi a tous les 
pi^ges de ses eunomis. Son corps 
cii tombant a torre frapa, dit S. 
Chrysostom 0 , les youx du d^mon 

plus vivemenf. qu’un eclair 

Co qui marque encore que Diou 
agissoit en tout ceci e’est qu’au 
lieu quo ces chutes ne sont pas 
toujours morteiles, ou que souvent 
ne brisaut que quelques membres, 
elles n’osteiit la vie que longtemps 
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iucoiisistency, no characters were more enthnsiasticallv ex- 
tolled than thofie anchorites who habitually deprived their^ 
bodies of the sustenance that was absolutely necessary to 
health, and thus manifestly abridged their lives. St. Jerome 
has preserved a curious illustration of the feeling with which 
those slow suicides were regarded by the outer world, in 
his account of the life and death of a young nun 'named 
Blesilla. This lady had been guilty of what, according to 
the religious notions of the foui*th cenlihrj^, was, at least, the 
frivolity of maiTying, but was left a widow seven months 
afterwards, having thus ^ lost at once the crown of virginity 
and the pleasure of marriage.’ * An attack of illness inspired 
her with strong religious feelings. At the age of twenty she 
1‘etired to a convent. She attained such a height of devotion 
that, according to the very charactciistic eulogy of lier bio- 
grapher, ‘she was more sorry for the loss of hei* virginity 
than for the decease of her husband ; ’ ^ and a long succes- 
sion of atrocious penances preceded, if they did not produce, 
her death.^ The conviction that she had been killed by fast- 
ing, and the spectacle of the uncontrollable grief of her mother, 
filled the populace with indignation, and the funeral was 
disturbed by tumultuous cries that the ‘accursed race of 
monks should be banished from the city, stoned, or drowned.’^ 
In the Church itself, however, we find very few traces of any 
condemnation of the custom of undermining the constitution 
by austeiities,^ and if we may believe but a small part of 


apris, iii I’un ui I’uutre n’arriva en 
cotto rencontre; mais Dieu rotira 
aiiseitost I’dinc do la sain to, en 
sorte qne sa moi’t parut autant 
I’elfet do la volonte divine que de 
sa chute.’ — Hist. eccUs. tome v. 
pp. 401-402. 

* ‘ Et virginitatis coronam et 
nuptiaruin perdidit voluptatem/ — 
El), xxii. 

^ * Quie enim siccis oculis re- 


cordetur viginti annorum adoles- 
centiilam tarn ai’denti fide crucis 
levasso voxillum utmagis amissam 
virginitaLom qu.im mariti doleret 
iutoritiim ? ’ — Ep. xxxi|. 

* For a description of these 
penances, see Ep, xxxviii. 

* Kp. zxxix. 

* St. Jerome gave some sensible 
advice on this point to one of his 
admirers. (Ep. exxv.) 
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what is related of the habits of the early and mediajval monks, 
^'eat numbers of them must have thus shoi tewed their days, 
■there is a touching story told by St. Bonaventum, of St. 
Francis Assisi, who was one of these victims to asceticism. 
As the dying saint sank back exhausted with spitting blood, he 
avowed, as he looked upon his emaciated body, that ‘ lie had 
sinned ifgainst his brother, the ass ; * and then, the feeling of 
his mind taking, as was usual with him, the form of an hal- 
lucination, he imagiiffed*that, when at pi ayer during the night, 
he heard a voice sa)dng : * Francis, there is no sinner in the 
world whom, if he bo converted, God will not pardon 3 but 
he who kills himself by hard i>enanccs will find no mercy in 
eternity.* He attributed the voice to the devil.* 

Direct and deliberate suicide, which occupies so promi- 
nent a place in the moral history of antiquity, almost abso- 
lutely disappeared within the Church ; but beyond its pale 
the Circumcellionos, in the fourth century, constituted them- 
selves the apostles of death, and not only carried to the highest 
point the custom of pi*ovoking martyrdom, by challenging and 
insulting the assemblies of the Pagans, but even killed them- 
selves in great numbers, imagining, it would seem, that this 
was a form of martyrdom, and would secure for them eternal 
salvation. Assembling in hundreds, St. Augustine says even 
in thousands, they leaped with paroxysms of frantic joy from 
the brows of overhanging dills, till the rocks below were refl- 
dened with their blood.® At a much later period, we find 
among the Albigenses a practice, known by the name of 
Endura, of accelerating death, in the case of dangerous illness, 
by fasting, and sometimes by bleeding.^ The wretched Jews, 
stung to madness by the persecution of the Catholics, furnish 

* Hase, St Frangois d'Aame^ hare given accounts of these sui- 
pp. 137-138. St. Palsemon is said cides in their works against tbs 
to have died of his austerities. Donatists. 

( Fit 8n Pachomti.} See Todd’s L\fe of St Patrick^ 

* St. Augustine and St. Optatus p. 462. 

70L. II. B 
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the moat numerous examples of suicide during the middle 
ages. A multitude perished by their own hands, to avoid 
torture, in France, in 1095 ; five hundred, it is said, on a 
single occasion at York ; five hundi-ed in 1320, when besieged 
by the Shepherds. The old Pagan legislation on this subject 
remained unaltered in the Theodosian and J nstinian codes ; 
but a Council of Arles, in the fifth century, having pronounced 
suicide to be the eifect of diabolical inspiration, a Council of 
Bmgiies, in the following century, ordaihed that no religious 
rites should be celebrated at the tomb of the cnlpiit, and that 
no masses should be said for his soul ; and tliase provisions, 
which were repeated by later Councils, were gi-adually intro- 
duced into the laws of the barbarians and of Charlemagne. St. 
Tjewis originated the custom of confiscating the property of the 
dead man, and the corpse was soon subjected to gross and vari- 
ous outrages. In some countries it could only be removed from 
the house through a perforation specially made for the occasion 
in the wall ; it was dragged upon a hurdle through the streets, 
hung up with the head downwards, and at last thrown into 
the public sewer, or burnt, or buried in the sand below 
high-water mark, or transfixed by a stake on the public 
highway.* 

Tliese singularly hideous and at the same time grotesque 
customs, and also the extreme injustice of reducing to beg- 
gary the unhappy relations of the dead, had the very natui'al 
effect of exciting, in the eighteenth century, a strong spirit of 

‘ The whole history of suicide (Paris, 1866.) The ferocious laws 
in the dark ages has been most here recounted contrast remarkably 
minutely and carefully examined with a law in the Capitularies (lib. 
by M. Bourquelot, in a very in- vi. lex 70), which provides that 
teresting series of memoirs in the though mass may not bo celebrated 
third and fourth ^ volumes of the for a suicide, any private person 
BibliotMque de VEcole des Chartes. may, through charity, cause prayers 
I am much indebted to these me- to be offered up for his soul, 
moirs in the following pages. See, * Quia incomprehensibilia sunt ju- 
too. Lisle, Du Suicide^ Statistiqu^f dicia Dei, et profundi tatem con- 
Idhdtdne^ Histoire, et Legislation, silii ejus nemo potest investigare.* 
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^reaction. Suicide is indeed one of those acts which may bo 
Jxmdemncd by moralists as a sin, but which, ifi modern times 
at least, cannot be regarded as within the legitimate sphere 
of law ; for a society which accords to its members perfect 
liberty of emigration, cannot reasonably pronounce the simple 
renunciation of life to be an offence against itself. When, 
however, Beccaria and his followers went fui ther, and main- 
tainod that the mediaeval laws on the sulyect were as impotent 
as they were revolting, they fell, I think, into serious error. 
The outrages lavished upon the corpse of the suicide, though 
in the first instance an expression of the popular horror of 
bis act, contributed, by the associations they formed, to 
strengthen the feeling that produced them, and they were 
also peculiarly fitted to scare the diseased, excited, and over- 
sensitive imaginations that arc most prone to suicide In the 
rare occasions when the act was deliberately contemplated, 
the knowledge that religious, legislative, and social influences 
would combine to aggravate to the utmost the agony of the 
surviving lelativcs, must have had great weight. The acti- 
vity of tlio Legislatino shows the continuance of the act ; but 
we have every reason to believe that within the pale of 
Catholicism it was for many centuries extremely rare. It is 
said to have been somewhat prevalent in Spain in the last 
and most corrupt period of the Gothic kingdom,^ and many 
instances occurred during a great jxjstilence which raged 
in England in the seventh century,^ and also during the 
*Black Death of the fourteenth century.^ When the wives 
of priests were separated in vast numbers from their hus- 
bands by Hildebrand, and driven into the world blasted, 
heart-broken, and hopeless, not a few of them shortened 

* Seo the very interesting work * Roger of Wendover, a.d. 665. 

of the Abb6 Bourret, V&ole chrHi- * Esquirol, Maladies mentales^ 

enm de SSville sous la ‘nionarchie tome i. p. 591. 
des Visigoths (Paris, 1855), p. 196. 
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their agony by suicide. ' Among women it was in general 
especially rare^ and a learned historian of suicide has eveaj 
assei'ted that a Spanish lady, who, being separated from her 
husband, and finding herself unable to resist the energy of 
her pissions, killed herself rather than yield to temptation, 
is the only instance of female suicide during several centuries.® 
In the romances of cliivalry, however, this mode of death is 
frequently pourtrayed without horror,^ and its criminality 
was discussed at considerable length l>y Abelard and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, while Dante has devoted some fine lines to 
painting the condition of suicides in hell, where they are also 
frequently repmsented in the bas-reliefs of cathedrals. A 
melancholy leading to despei*ation, and known to theologians 
under the name of ‘ acedia,* was not uncommon in monasteries, 
and most of the recorded instances of mediaeval suicides in 
Catholicism were by monks. The frequent suicides of monks, 
sometimes to escape the world, sometimes through despair at 
their inability to quell the propensities of the body, sometimes 
through insanity produced by them mode of life, and by their 
d read of surrounding demons, were noticed in the early Ch urch,^ 

' Lea’s History of Sacerdotal titione ; digtiam meliori seculo 
Celibacy (Philadelphia, 1867), P- foeminara, insigue studiiim casti- 
248. tatis.* — Be Hebus Hispan. xvi. 1 7. 

* ‘ Per lo corso di molti secoli * A number of passages are 
abbiamo questo solo suicidio don- cited by Bourquolot. 
nesco, 0 buona cosa 6 non averne * This is noticed by St. Gregory 
piii d’uno ; perch^ io non credo che Nazianzen in a little poem which 
la inipudicizia istessa sia peggiore is given in Migne’s edition of The 
di questa di.sperata castita.’- Cro- Greek Fathers^ tome xxxvii. p. 
maziano, 1st. del. Suicidio, p. 1 26. 1 169. St. Nilus and the biogra- 

Mariana, who, under the frock of pher of St. Pachomius speak of 
a Jesuit, boro the heart of an an- these suicides, and St. Chrysostom 
cicnt Roman, treats the case in a wrote a letter of coijsolation to a 
very different manner. ‘ Ejus young monk, nam^ Stagirius, 
uxor Maria Coronelia cum mariti which is still extant, encouraging 
absentiam non ferret, ne pravis him to resist the temptation. See 
cupiditatibus cederet, vitam posuit, Neander, Ecclesiastical Hist. vol. 
ardentem forte libidinem igiio ex- iii. pp. 319, 320. 
tinguens adacto per muliebria 
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^nd a few examples have l)een gleaned, from the mediseval 
chronicles,' of suicides produced by the bibterhess of hopeless 
love, or by the derangement that follows extreme austerity. 
These are, however, but few ; and it is probable that the 
monasteries, by providing a refuge for the dLsappointed and the 
brokenjiearted, have prevented more suicides than they have 
caused, and that, during the whole peiiod of Catholic ascend- 
ancy, the act was^njore rare than before or after. The 
influence of Catholicism was seconded by Mohammedanism, 
which, on this as on many other points, borrowed its teaching 
from the Christian Church, and even intensified it; for 
suicide, which is never expressly condemned in the Bible, is 
more than once forbidden in the Koi^an, and the Christian 
duty of resignation was exaggerated by the Moslem into a 
complete fatalism. Tinder the empire of Catholicism and 
Mohammedanism, suicide, during many centuries, almost 
absolutely ceased in all the civilised, active, and progressive 
part of mankind. When we recollect how warmly it was 
applauded, or how faintly it was condemned, in the civilisa- 
tion of Greece and Rome; when we remember, too, that 
there was scarcely a barbarous tribe, from Denmark to Spain, 
who €lid not habitually practise it,^ wo may realise the coni- 

* Bourquolot. Piuel not ices well as slavery. Odin, who, under 
{Traitd medico’-pkilosophiqve sur diiferent names, was the supremo 
V AlUmation mentale (2nd ed.), pp. divinity of most of the Northern 
44-46) the numerous cases of in- tribes, i.s said to have ended his 

• sanity still produced by strong earthly life by suicide. BoEulicea, 
religious feeling; and the history of the grendest figure of early British 
the movements called * revivals,’ in history, and Corcleilla, or Cordelia, 
the present century, supplies much the most pathetic figure of early 
evidence to the same effect. Pinel British romanco, were both sui- 
says, religious insanity tends pecii- cides. (See on the first, Tacitus, 
liarly to suftide (p. 265). Ann. xiv. 35-37i and on the second 

* Orosius notices {Hist, v. 14) Geoffrey of Monmouth, ii. 15— a 
that of all the Gauls conquered by version from which Sliakspearo has 
Q. Marcius, there were none who considerably diverged, but which is 
did not prefer death to slavery, faithfully followed by Spenser. 
The Spaniards were famous for 'B'iiiry (^een, book ii, canto 10.) 
their suicides, to avoid old age as 
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plete revolution which was effected in this sphere by th^ 
Influence of Christianity. , 

A few words may be added on the later phases of this 
mournful history. The Reformation does not seem to have 
had any immediate effect in multiplying suicide, for Pro- 
testants and Catholics held with equal intensity the religious 
sentiments which are most fitted to pi ovent it, and in none of 
the persecutions was impatience of life largely displayed. 
The history at this period passes chiefly into the new world, 
where the unhappy Indians, reduced to slavery, and treated 
Avith atrocious cruelty by their conquerors, killed themselves 
in great numbei-s ; till the Spaniards, it is said, discovered an 
ingenious method of deterring them, by declaring that the 
master also would commit suicide, and would pursue his 
victims into the world of spiidts.' In Europe the act was veiy 
common among the witches, who underwent all the suffer- 
ings with none of the consolations of martyrdom. Without 
enthusiasm, without hope, Avithout even the consciousness of 
innocence, decreint in body, and distracted in mind, com* 
pelled in this world to endure tortures, before Avhich the 
most impassioned heroism might quail, and doomed, as 
they often believed, to eternal damnation in the next, they 
not unfrequently killed themselves in the agony of their 
despair. A French judge named Remy tells us that he knew 
no less than fifteen Avitches commit suicide in a single year.® 


' ‘ In our age, when the Spani- 
ards extended that law which was 
made only against the cannibals, 
that they who would not .accept 
the Christian religion should incur 
bond.age, the Indians in infinite 
numbers escaped this by killing 
themselves, and noA^er ceased till 
the Spaniards, by some countor- 
feitings, made them think that 
they also would kill themcelves, 
and follow them with the same 


severity into the next life.’— 
Donne’s Biathanatos^ p. 56 (ed. 
1644). On the evidence of the 
early travellers on this point, see 
the essay on ‘ England’s Forgotten 
Worthies,’ in Mr. Frorde’s Short 
Studies. 

* Lisle, pp. 427-434. Sprenger 
has noticed the same tendency 
among the Avitches he tried. See 
Calmeil, De la Folie (Paris, 1845), 
tome i. pp. 161, 303-305. 
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Jn these cases, fear and madness combined in urging the 
yictims to the deed. Epidemics of purely*insane suicide 
have also not unfrequently occurred. Both the women of 
Marseilles and the women of Lyons were afflicted with an 
epidemic not unlike that which, in antiquity, had been no- 
ticed among the girls of Miletus.* In that strange mania 
which raged in the Neapolitan districts from the end of the 
fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, and which 
was attributed to the bite of the tarantula, the patients 
thronged in multitudes towards the sea, and often, as the blue 
waters opened to their view, they chanted a wild liymn of 
welcome, and rushed with passion into the waves. ^ But 
together with these cases, which belong rather to the history 
of medicine than to that of morals, we find many facts ex- 
hibiting a startling increase of deliberate suicide, and a no 
less startling modification of the sentiments with which it 
was regarded. The revival of classical learning, and the 
growing custom of I'egarding Greek and Roman heroes as 
ideals, necessarily brought the subject into prominence. The 
Catholic casuists, and at a later period philosophers of the 
school of Grotius and Puffondorf, began to distinguish certain 
cases of legitimate suicide, such as that committed to avoid 
dishonour or probable sin, or that of the soldier who fires a 
mine, knowing ho must inevittibly perish by the explosion, 
or that of a condemned person who Siivcs himself from torture 
by anticipating an inevitable fate, or that of a man who 
• offers himself to death for his friend.^ The effect of the 


* On modern suicides the reader 
may consult Winslow’s Anatomy of 
Suicide ; as well as the work of M. 
Lisle, and also Esquirol, Maladies 
menfales (Paris, 1838), tome i. pp. 
626 - 676 . 

* Keekers Epidemics of the 
Middle Ages (Jjondon, 1844), p. 
121. Hecker in his very curious 
essay ou this mania, has preserved 


a verse of thoir song : — 

‘ AUu mari mi portati 
So voleli cho mi sanati, 

Allu mari, alia via, 

Cosi m’ ama la donna inia, 

Allu mari, allu mari, 

Mentre campo, t’ aggio amari.’ 

’ Oromaziano, IsL del Suicidio 
caps. viii. ix. 
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Pagan exaniplas may frequently be detected in the lasf- 
words or writings of the suicides. Philip Strozzi, wher 
accused of the assassination of Alexander I. of Tuscany, 
killed himself through fear that torture might extort from 
him revelations injurious to his friends, and he left behind 
him a paper in which, among other things, he commended 
his soul to (iod, with the pi*ayer that, if no higher boon could 
be granted, he might at least be permitted to have his place 
with Cato of Utiea and the other great suicides of antiquity.* 
In England, the act ai)jxjars in the seventeenth century and in 
the first lialf of tlie eighteenth to have been more common 
than iq^on the Continent,^ and several partial or oven nnquali- 
tied apologies for it were written. Sir Tliomas More, in 
his ' Utopia,’ represented the priests and magistrates of his 
ideal republic permitting or even enjoining those who were 
afflicted with incurable disease to kill themselves, but de- 
priving of burial tliose who had done so without authorisa- 
tion.^ Di*. Donne, the learned and pious Dean of St. Paul’s, 
had in his youth written an extremely curious, subtle, and 
learned, but at the same time feeble and involved, work i]:i 
defence of suicide, which on his deathbed ho commanded liis 
son neitlKjr to publLsh nor destroy, and which his son pub- 
lished ill 1G44. Two or three English suicides left behind 
them elal)Oiate defences, as did also a Swede named Rolicck, 
who drowned liim.sclf in 1735, and whoso treatise, publishetl 
in the following year, acxpiired considerable celebrity.^ But 

* CroiDM/iaiio, pp 92- 93. ter fogs. The stJitistics nmde in 

* Montesquieu, and in.^ny Con- the present century prove beyond 
tinental writers, liavo noti.*^ thi.s, question that they are most nume- 
and most Englisli writ-ors of the rous in summer. 

eighteenth century scorn to admit * Utopia, book ii. ch. vi. 

the charge. There do not appear, * A sketch of hisclife, which 

however, to liave been any accu- was rather curious, is given by 
rate statistics, and the general Cromaziano, pp. 148-161. There 
statements are very untrustworthy, is a long note on the early litera- 
ynicides were supposed to be ture in defence of suicide, in Du- 
especially numerous under the do- m9,H,Traitidu Suicide (Amsterdam, 
pressing influence of English win- 1723), pp. 148-149. Dumas was 
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^16 mdfilt influential writings about suicide were those of the 
french philosophei-s and revolutionists. Morftaigne, without 
discussing its abstract lawfulness, recounts, with much ad- 
miration, many of the instances in antiquity.* Montesquieu, 
in a youthful work, defended it with ardent enthusiasm. 
Kousse^u devoted to the subject two letters of a burning and 
passionate eloquence,^ in the first of which he presented with 
matchless power tl^p y,rgumonts in its favour, while in the 
second he denounced those arguments as sophistical, dilated 
upon the impiety of abandoning the post of duty, and upon the 
cowai’dice of despair, and with a deep knowledge of the human 
heart revealed the selfishness that lies at the root of most 
suicide, exhorting all who felt impelled to it to set al>oui 
some work for the good of othei*s, in which they would 
assuredly find relief. Voltfiiro, in the best-known couplet 
he ever wrote, defends the act on occasions of extreme 
necessity.'* Among the atheistical party it was warmly 
eulogised, and Hoi bach and Deslandes were prominent as its 
defenders. The rapid decomposition of religious opinions 
weakened the popular sense of its enormity, and at the same 
time the humanity of the age, and also a clearer sense of the 

a Protestant minister who wrote * liv. ii. ch, xiii. 

against suicide. Among the ^ Leltres persanes, Ixxvi. 

English apologists for suicide * Nouvelle Ueloise, partie iii. 

(which ho himself committed) was let. 21-22. Esquirol gives a curi- 
Bloimt, the translator of the Life ous illustration of the way the 
^of A'polloni‘U^ofTyana,fin^CtQ^c\ influence of Rousseau penetrated 
an editor of Lucretius. Concern- through all classes. A little child 
ing the former there is a note in of thirteen committed suicide, 
Bayle’s Diet art. ‘Apollonius.’ leaving a writing beginning : ‘ Je 
The latter is noticed by Voltaire in I6gue mon 4me a Rousseau, mon 
his Leltres Philos. He wrote as a corps a la terre.’ — Maladies men- 
memorandmp on the margin of his tales, tome i. p. 688. 

‘ Lucretius,’ ‘ N.B. When I have ‘ In general, however, Voltaire 
finished my Commentary I must was extremely opposed to the phi- 
kill myself ; * which he accordingly losophy of despair, but he certainly 
did — Voltaire says to imitate his approved of some forms of suicide, 
favourite author. (Voltaire, Diet. See the articles ‘ Caton ’ and ‘ Sui- 
phU. art. ‘ Catou.') dde,’ in his DkL philos. 
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true limits of legislation, produced a reaction againSt tbf 
horrible laws (A the subject. Grotius had defended them 
Montesquieu at first denounced them with unqualified energy, 
but in his later years in some degree modified his opinions. 
Beccaria, who was, more than any other writer, the repre- 
sentative of the opinions of the French school on such mat- 
ters, condemned them partly as unjust to the innocent 
survivors, partly as incapable of doterrjngr any man who was 
resolved upon the act. Even in 1749, in the full blaze of 
the philosophic movement, we find a suicide named Portier 
dragged through the streets of Paiis with his face to the 
ground, hung from a gallows by his feet, and then thrown into 
the sewers ; ^ and the laws were not abi'ogated till the Revo- 
lution, which, having founded so many other forms of freedom, 
accorded the liberty of death. Amid the dramatic vicissi- 
tudes, and the fierce enthusiasm of that period of convulsions, 
suicides immediately multiplied. * The world,’ it was said, 
had been ‘ empty since the Romans.’ ^ For a brief period, 
and in this one country, the action of Christianity appeared 
suspended. Men seemed to be transported again into the 
age of Paganism, and the suicides, though more theatric^il, 
were perpetrated with no less deliberation, and eulogised 
with no less enthusiasm, than among the Stoics. But the 
tide of revolution passed away, and with some qualifications 
tlio old opinions I’csumed their authority. The laws against 
suicide were, indeed, for the most part alx^lished. In France 
and several other lands there exists no legislation on the 
snl>ject. In other countries the law simply enjoins buiual 
without religious ceremonies. In England, the burial in a 
highway and the mutilation by a stake were abolished under 
George TV. ; but the monstrous injustice of confiScating to 
the Crown the entire property of the deliberate suicide, 

* Lisle, Du Suicide^ pp. 411, 412. 

* * Le monde est vide depuis les Romains.' — St.- Just, Prods de Dantcn. 
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plough it had long been inoperative, was only formally re- 
Vioved by the Act of 1870, abolishing forfeitures for felony. 

The common sentiment of Christendom has, however, 
ratified the judgment which the Christian teachers pronounced 
upon the act, though it has somewhat modified the severity of 
the old^censure, and has abandoned some of the old argu- 
ments. It was reserved for Madame do Stacl, who, in a youth- 
ful work upon the Passions, had commended suicide, to re(‘nn- 
struct this department of ethics, which had been somewhat 
distTirbed by the Kevolution, and she did so in a little ti’ea- 
tise which is a model of calm, candid, and philosophic piety. 
Frankly abandoning the old theological notions that the 
deed is of the nature of murder, that it is the worst 
of crimes, and that it is always, or oven generally, the 
offspring of cowardice ; abandoning, too, all attempts tc> 
scai-e men by religious terrorism, she proceeded, not so much 
to meet in detail the isolated arguments of its defenders, 
as to sketch the ideal of a truly vii’tuous man, and to show 
how such a character would secure men against all temp- 
tation to suicide. In pages of the most tender beauty, she 
traced the influence of suffering in softening, purifying, and 
deepening the character, and showed how a frame of habi- 
tual and submissive resignation was not only the highest 
duty, but also the source of the purest consolation, and at 
the same time the appointed condition of moral ameliora- 
tion. Having examined in detail the Biblical aspect ol 
\he question, she proceeded to show how the true measure 
of the dignity of man is his unselfishness. She contiasted 
the martyr with the suicide — the dojith which spring f]*om 
devotion to duty with the death that springs from re 
hellion agifinst circumstances. The suicide of Cato, which 
had been absurdly denounced by a crowd of ecclesiastics as 
an act of cowardice, and as absurdly alleged by many suicides 
as a justification for flying from pain or poverty, she re* 
pi-esented as an act of martyi-dom — a death like that of 
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Curtins, accepted nobly for the benefit of Rome. The eye 
of the good nfan should be for ever fixed upon the interest of 
othei-s. For them he should be prepared to I'elinquish life 
with all its blessings. For them he should be prepared to 
tolerate life, even when it seemed to him a curse 

Sentiments of this kind have, through the influence of 
Christianity, thoroughly pervaded European society, and 
suicide, in modern times, ib almost always found to have 
sprung either from absolute insanity ; from diseases which, 
though not amounting to insanity, are yet suflSciont to dis- 
colour our judgments ; or from that last excess of sorrow, 
when resignation and hope are both extinct. Considering it 
in this light, I know few things more fitted to rjualify the 
optimism wo so often liear than the fact that statistics show 
it to be rajudly inc teasing, and to be peculiarly charactenstic 
of those nations which rank most high in intellectual de- 
v’elopmeiit jiml in general civilisation. • In one or two countries, 
strong religious feeling has counteracted the tendency ; but 
the comparison of town and country, of different countries, of 
different provinces of the same country, and of different periods 
in history, proves conclusively its reality. Many reasons may 
be alleged to explain it. Mental occupations are peculiarly 
fitted to produce insanity ,2 and the blaze of })uhlicity, which 
in modern time encircles an act of suicide, to draw weak 
minds to its imitation. If we put the condition of absolutely 
saviige life, out of our calculation, it is probable that a highly 
developed civilisation, while it raises the average of well-being, 
is accompanied by more extreme misery and acute sufferings 


This fact has been often no- 
ticed. The reader may find many 
stiitistics on the subject in Lisle, 
Du Suicide^ and Winslow’s Anatomy 
of Suicide. 

* ‘There seems good reason to 
believe, that with the progress of 
mental development through the 


ages, there is, as in the case with 
other forms of organic develop- 
ment, a correlative degeneration 
going on, and that an increase of 
insanity is a penalty which an 
increase of our present civilisation 
necessarily pays.’ — Maudsley’s 
Physiology of Mind^ p, 201. 
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than the simpler stages that had preceded it. Nomadic 
ifahits, the vast agglomeration of men in citi^, the pressure 
of a fierce competition, and the sudden fluctuations to which 
manufactures are peculiarly liable, are the conditions of great 
prosperity, but also the causes of the most profound misery. 
Civilisation makes many of what once wei'e superfluities, 
neccssaiTies of life, so that their loss inflicts a pang long after 
their possassion had ceased to be a pleasure. It also, by 
softening the characfer* renders it peculiarly sensitive to pain, 
and it brings with it a long train of antipathies, passions, 
and diseased imaginations, which rarely or never cross the 
thoughts or torture the nerves of the simj^le peasant. The 
advance of religious scepticism, and the relaxation of religious 
discipline, have weakenexi and sometimes destroyed the horror 
of suicide; and the habits of self-assertion, the eager and 
restless ambitions which political liberty, intellectual activity, 
and manufacturing enterprise, all in their different ways 
conspire to foster, while they are the vciy piinciples and 
conditions of the progress of our .ago, render the virtue of 
content in all its forms extremely rare, and are peculiarly 
unpropitious to the formation of that spirit of humble and 
submissive resignation which alone can mitigate the agony of 
hopeless suffering. 

From examining the effect of Christianity in promoting 
A sense of the sanctity of human life, we may now pass to an 
» adjoining field, and examine its influence in promoting a fra- 
ternal and philanthropic sentiment among mankind. And 
first of all we may notice its effects uj)on slavery. 

The reader will remember the general position this insti- 
tution ocqjipied in the eyes of the Stoic moralists, and under 
the legislation which they had in a great m^jasure inspired. 
The legitimacy of slavery was fully recognised ; but Seneca 
and other moralists had asserted, in the very strongest terms, 
the natural equality of mankind, the superficial character of 
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the (lifRsrences betwoon the slave and his master, and thd 
duty of the most scrupulous humanity to the former. In- 
stances of a very warm sympathy between master and slave 
were of frequent occurrence ; but they may unfortunately be 
paralleled by not a few examples of the most atrocious cruelty. 
To jijuard against such cruelty, a long series of enactments, 
based avowedly upon the Stoical principle of the Essential 
equality of mankind, had been made under Hadrian, the 
Antonines, and Alexander Severn s. *Nt)t to I’ecapitulate at 
length what has been mentioned in a former chapter, it is 
suflScient to remind the reader that the right of life and death 
had been definitely withdrawn from the master, and that the 
murder of a slave was stigmatised and punished by the law. 
It had, however, been laid down, by the great lawyer Paul, 
that homicide implies an intention to kill, and that therefore 
the master was not guilty of that crime if his slave died 
under chastisement which was not administered with this 
intention. But the licence of punishment which this decision 
might give was checked by laws which forbade excessive 
cruelty to slaves, provided that, when it was proved, they 
should l3e sold to another master, suppressed the private 
prisons in which they had been immured, and appointed 
special oificers to receive them complaints. 

In the field of legislation, for about two hundred years 
after the conversion of Constantine, the progress was ex- 
tremely slight. Tlie Christian emperors, in A.D. 319 and 
326, adverted in two elaborate laws to the subject of the* 
murder of slaves,' but, beyond reiterating in very emphatic 
terms the previous entictments, it is not easy to see in what 
way they improved the condition of the class.® They pro- 

* Cod. Thcod. lib. ix. tit. 12. murdering the slave of another man, 

* Some commentators imagine while in the Christian law it was 
(see Muratori, Antich. Ital. Dies, defined as homicide, equivalent to 
xiv.) that among the Pagans the the murder of a freeman. I con- 
murder of a nmn’s own slave was fess, however, this point does not 
njy assimilated to the crime of appear to mo at all clear. 
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'vided that any master who applied to his slave certain 
Itrocious tortures, that are enumerated, wi^h the object of 
Idlling him, should be deemed a homicide, but if the slave 
died under moderate punishment, or under any punishment 
not intended to kill him, the master should be blameless ; no 
charge whatever, it was emphatically said, should be brought 
againstrhim. It has been supposed, though I think without 
evidence, by commentators ^ that this law accorded immunity 
to the master only Vlfen the slave perished under the appli- 
cation of ‘ ai)propriate * or servile punisliments — that is to 
say, scourging, irons, or imprisonment ; but the use of torture 
not intended to kill was in no degree restricted, nor is there 
anything in the law to make it appear either that the master 
was liable to punishment, if contrary to his intention his 
slave succumbed beneath torture, or that Constantine pro- 
posed any penalty for excessive cruelty which did not result 
in death. It is, perhaps, not out of place to observe, that this 
law was in remarkable haimony with tlie well-known article 
of the Jewish code, which provided that if a slave, wounded 
to death by his nuister, linger for a day or two, the master 
should not be punished, for the slave was his money.* 

The two features that were most revolting in the slave 
system, as it passed from the Pagan to the Christian emperors, 
were the absolute want of legal recognition of slave marriage, 
and the licence of torturing still conceded to the master. 
The Christian emperors before Justinian took no serious 
• steps to remedy either of these evils, and the measures that 
were taken against adultery still continued inapplicable to 
slave unions, because ‘ the vUeness of their condition makes 
them unworthy of the observation of the law.*^ The aboli- 
tion of tbg punishment of crucifixion liad, however, a special 

‘ SeoGodefroy’s Cormneniary on Cod, Thfod. lib. ix. tit. 7. Soo on 
these laws. this law, Wallon, tome iii. pp. 417, 

« Exodus xxi. 21. 418. 

*‘Qaas vilitates vitae dignas PeanMilman observes. 'In the 
legam observatione non credidit.' — old Boman society in the Eastern 
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value to the slave class, and a very merciful law of Constan-^ 
tine forbade tjie separation of the families of the slaves.^ 
Another law, which in its effects was perhaps still more 
important, imparted a sacred character to manumission, 
ordaining that the ceremony should be celebrated in the 
Church,^ and permitting it on Sundays. Some measures 
were also taken, providing for the freedom of the Christian 
slaves of Jewish masters, and, in two or three cases, freedom 
was offered as a bril-e to slaves, to iiidtice them to inform 
agjiinst criminals. Tnterman*iago between the fiee and slave 
classes was still strictly forbidden, and if a f\ ee woman had 
improper intercourse with her slave, Constantine ordered 
that the woman should be executed and the slave burnt 
alive.^ By the Pagan law, the woman had been simply re- 
duced to slavery. Tlie laws against fugitive slaves were also 
i*endered more severe. 

This legislation may on the whole bo looked upon as a 
progress, but it certainly does not deserve the enthusiasm 
which ecclesiastical writers have sometimes bestowed upon 
it. For about two hundred years, there was an almost ab- 
solute pause in the legislation on this subject. Some slight 
restrictions were, however, imposed upon the use of torture 
in trials; some slight additional facilities of manumission 
were given, and some very atrocious enactments made to 
pi-event slaves accusing their masters. According to that of 
Gratian, any slave who accused his master of any offence, 


Empire this distinction between the riage of the slave ; but the autho- 
marriage of the freeman and the nty of the emperor was counter- 
concubinage of the slave was long acted by the deep-rooted prejudices 
recognised by Christianity itself, of centuries.’ — Hist, of Latin CktiS' 
These unions were not blessed, as iianiiy^ vol. ii. p. 16. 
the marriages of their superiors had ^ Cod. Theod. lib. ii. tit. 26. 

soon begun to be, by the Church. * Ibid. lib. iv. tit. 7. 

Basil the Macedonian (a.d. 867- * Ibid. lib. ix. tit. 9. 

886) first enacted that the priestly ^ Cor'pm Juris, vi. 1 

benediction should hallow the mar- 
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high treason, should immediately be burnt alive, 
\%ithout any investigation of the justice of the charge.* 

Under Justinian, however, now and very important mea- 
sures were taken. In no other sphere were the laws of this 
emperor so indisputably an advance upon those of his j^rede- 
cessois. ^ His measures may be comprised under three heads. 
In the first place, all the restrictions u^x)!! enfranchisement 
which had accumulfjfe^ under the Pagan legislation were 
abolished ; the legislator proclaimed in emphatic language, 
and by the provisions of many laws, his desire to encoumge 
manumission, and free scope wjis thus given to the action 
of the Church. In the second place, tlio fixicdmen, considered 
as an intermediate class between the slave and the citizen, 
were virtually abolished, all or nearly all tlie privileges 
accorded to the citizen being granted to the cmanci])ated 
slave. This was the most imix)i'tant contribution of the 
Christian emi^erors to that great amalgamation of nations 
and classes which had been advancing since the days of Au- 
gustus; and ou(^ of its effects was, that any person, even of 
senatorial rank, might marry a slave when he had first 
emancipated her. In the thii’d place, a slave was permitted 
to marry a free woman with the authorisation of his rnastei*, 
and childien bom in slaveiy became the legal heirs of 
their emancipated father. The rape of a slave woman was 
also in this reign punished, like that of a free woman, by 
death. 2 

* But, important as were tliesc measures, it is not in the 
field of legislation that we must chiefly look for the influence 
of Christianity upon slavery. This influence was indeed very 
great, but it is necessary carefully to define its nature. The 
prohibition ^f all slavery, which was one of the peculiarities 
of the Jewish Essenes, and the illegitimacy of hereditary 

* Cod. Theod. lib. vi. tit. 2. Wallon, tome iii. ; Champagny 
^ ^oe on all thiu legislation, ChatiU chritienney 

VOL. II. W 
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slavery, which was one of the speculations of the Stoic Di( i 
Chrysostom, liaJ no place in the ecclesiastical teaching. 
Slavery was distinctly and formally recognised by Christ- 
ianity,' and no religion ever Laboured more to encourage a 
habit of docility and passive obedience. Much was indeed 
said by the Fathers about the natural equality of mankind, 
about the duty of regarding slaves as brothers or companions, 
and about the heinousness of cruelty^ to them ; but all this 
had been said with at least equal force, though it had not been 
disseminated over an equally wide area, by Seneca and Epic- 
tetus, and the principle of tho original freedom of all men was 
repeatedly averred by the Pagan lawyers. The services of 
Christianity in this s[)here wore of three kinds. It supplied 
a new order of relations, in which the distinction of classes 
was unknown. Tt impaited a moral dignity to the servile 
classes, and it gave an unexampled impetus to tlio movement 
of enfranchisement. 

Tho first of these services was effected by the Church 
ceremonies and the penitential discipline. In these spheres, 
from which the Christian mind derived its earliest, its 
deepest, and its most enduring impressions, the difference 
between the master and his slave was unknown. They re- 
ceived the sacred elements together, they sat side by side at 
the agape, they mingled in tho public prayers. In the penal 
system of the Church, the distinction between wrongs done 
to a freeman, and wrongs done to a slave, which lay at the 
very root of the whole civil l^slation, was repudiated. At 
a time when, by the civil law, a master, whose slave died as 
a consequence of excessive scourging, was absolutely un- 
punished, the Council of Illiberis excluded that master for 


' It is worthy of notice, too, that of Ham. See a number of passages 
the justice of slavery was frequently noticed by Moehler, Le Christian^ 
based by the Fathers, as by modern ume et rEsclavage (trad. franq.)h 
defenders of slavery, on tho curse pp. 151-162. 
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^vei* from the communion. * The chastity of female slaves, 
Jor the protection of which the civil law madft but little pro- 
vision, was sedulously gtiarded by the legislation of the Church. 
Slave birth, moreover, was no disqualification for entering 
into the priesthood; and an emancipated slave, regarded as 
the dispenser of spiritual life and death, often saw the 
greatest and the most wealthy kneeling humbly at his feet 
imploring his absolution or his benediction.^ 

In the next place, Christianity imparted a moral dignity 
to the servile class. It did this not only by associating 
poverty and labour with that monastic life which was so pro- 
foundly revered, but also by introducing now modifications 
into the ideal type of morals. There is no fact more promi- 
nent in the Roman writers than the profound contempt with 
which they i*egarded slaves, not so much on account of their 
position, as on account of the character which that ixisition 
had formed. A servile character was a synonym for a vicious 
one. Cicero had declared that nothing great or noble could 
exist in a slave, and the plays of Plautus exhibit the same esti- 
mate in every scene. Inhere were, it is true, some exceptions. 
Epictetus had not only been, but liad been recognised as one of 
the noblest chaiacters of Rome. The fidelity of slaves to 
their masters had been frequently extolled, and Seneca in 
this, as in other respects, had been the defender of the op- 


* The penalty, however, appears 
to have been reduced to two years* 
exclusion from communion. Mura- 
tori says : * In piii consili si trnova 
decretato, “ excommunication'e vel 
pcenitentise ^iennii esse subjicien- 
dum qui serATim proprium sine con- 
scicntia judicis Occident.”’ — An- 
tick. Jtal, Diss. xiv. 

Besides the works which treat 
generally of the penitential disci- 
pline, the reader may consult with 


fruit Wright’s letter On the Poli- 
tical Condition of the English Pea- 
santry, and Moehler, p. 186. 

* On the great multitude of 
emancipated slaves who entered, and 
at one time almost monopolised, the 
ecclesiastical offices, compare Mooh- 
lor, Le Christianisme et VEsclava^e, 
pp. 177-178. Leo the Great tried 
to prevent slaves being raised to 
the priestly office, because it would 
degrade the latter. 
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pressed. Still there can be no clonbi that tliia contempt wa^ 
general, and also that in the Pagaji world it was to a grea^ 
extent just. Ever}' age has its own moral ideal, to which all 
virtnons men asj)iro. ICvery sphere of life has also a tend- 
ency to pi’odiice a distinctive type being specially favourable 
to some ]>articular class of vii*tues, and specially unfavourable 
to others. The popular estimate, and even the real moral 
condition, of each class depends chiefly ^upon the degi'ee in 
w]ii(;h the ty ])0 of character its position naturally develops, 
coincules with the idcjil tyjie of the age. Now, if we remem- 
ber that mognauiinity, self-reliance, dignity, independence, 
and, in a word, elevation of character, constituted the Boman 
ideal of ])crfection, it will appear evident that this was pre- 
eminently the ty])(* of freemen, and that the condition of 
slavery was in the vtuy highest degree unfiivourable to its 
dcv(*lo]>iuent. (Ihrisliauity for the first time gave the servile 
virtues th(‘ foremosi. })la.ee in the moral type. Trumility, 
’ob(Hli<‘nc(', g(‘utlcuess, patience, resignation, are all cardinal 
or rudimentary viitues in the Ohrivstian character; they wore 
all neglected or undoiT!it(Hl by the Pagans; they can all ex- 
pand and nourish in a, servile position. 

Th(^ inllucucc of (Jhri.stianity upon .slavery, by inclining the 
moral typ(^ to the servile cL‘is.ses, though less obvious and less 
iliscusscd than some others, is, 1 believe, in the very highest de- 
gree important. There is, probably, scaiccly any other single 
circumstance that exercises so profound an influence upon 
the social and political relations of a religion, as the class* 
typo with which it can most readily assimilate; or, in other 
words, the group or variety of virtues to which it gives the 
foremost pi .'me. The virtues that are most suited to the 
servile position were in general so little honoureil by anti- 
quity that they were not even cultivated in their appropriate 
sphere. The aspirations of good men were in a different 
direction. I'he virtue of the Stoic, which rose triumphantly 
under advei'sity, lumrly always withered under degradation, 
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^or the jfirst time, under the influence of Clnistianity, a great 
^oiul movement passed through the servile class. The mul- 
titude of slaves who embraced the new faith was one of the 
reproaches of the Pagans ; and the names of Blandiiia, Pota- 
misena, Eutyches, Victoiinus, and Nereus, show how fully 
they shared in the sufferings and in the gloxy of martyr- 
dom.' The lirst and giandest edifice of Byzantine architec- 
ture in Italy— the ijpl^e church of St. Vital, at llixvenna — 
was dedicated by Justinhin to the memory of a martyred 
slave. 

While Chiistianity thus broke down the contempt with 
which the master had regarded his slaves, and ])lantod among 
the latter a piinciple of moral regeneration wliicli expanded 
in no other spheie with an equal pcifection, its action in 
procuring the freedom of the slave was unceasing. The law 
of Constantine, which placed the ceiemony under the superin- 
tendence of the clergy, and the many laws that gave special 
facilities of manumission to those who desired to enter 
the monasteries or the priesthood, synil)olised the religious 
chiu’acter the act had assumed. It was celebr.ited on Church 
festivals, especially at Easter ; and, although it was not pro- 
claimed a matter of duty or necessity, it was always regarded 
as one of the most ixccoptable modes of expiating past sins. 
St. Melania was said to have emancipated 8,000 slaves ; St. 
Ovidius, a rich martyr of Gaul, 5,000 ; Chromatins, a Roman 
prefect under Diocletian, 1,400; Hermes, a prefect in the 
•reign of Trajan, 1,250.^ Pope St. Gregory, many of the 
clergy at Hippo under the rule of St. Augustine, as well 
as great numbers of private individuals, fieed their slaves as 
an act of piety.® It became customary to do so on occasions 
• 

* See a most admirable disserta- p. 210. These numbers m re, no doubt, 
tion on this subject in Le Blant, exaggerated; aco Wallon, Hist, dv 
Inscriptions chrHiennes de la Gaide, VEsclavagc. tome iii. p. 38. 

tomo ii. pp. 284-299 ; Gibbon’s ® See Sebmidt, La SocUtc civilt 
Decline and Fall, ch. xxxviii. dans le Monde rornain, pp. 246- 

* ChQ.va^^gi\y,ChariUchrHienne, 248. 
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of national or personal thanksgiving, on recovery from sicl«/ 
ness, on the birth of a child, at the hour of death, and, above 
all, in tesbiiriontaiy bequests.* Numerous charters and epi- 
taphs still record the gift of liberty to slaves throughout the 
mifldle ages, * for the benefit of the soul * of the donor or 
t(‘stator. In the thiiteenth century, when there yere no 
slaves to emancipate in France, it was usual in many churches 
to lelease caged jngcons on the ecde^astical festivals, in 
memory of the ancient charity, and that prisoners might still 
he freed in the name of Christ.^ 

Slavery, however, laste<l in Europe for about 800 years 
after Constantine, and during the period with which alone 
this volume is concerned, although its character was changed 
and mitigated, the numher of men who wore subject to it 
was probably greater than in the Pagan Empire. In the 
West the hai*baria.n conquests modified the conditions of 
labour in t.wo dircclions. The cessation of the sti’eam of bar- 
])ariim ca})tivos, the inqioverisbment of great families, who 
bad boon surrounded by vast retinues of slaves, the general 
diminution of town life, and the barbarian habits of per- 
sonal indc})eudenc*c, checked the old form of slavery, while 
the misery and tlic precarious condition of the fi-ee peasants 
induced them in grejit numbers to barter their libeHy for 
protection by the neighl)onring lord.^ In the East, the de- 


' Muratori has ilevoted two va- 
Inahlo disserlalions {Antich. Ital. 
xiv. XV.) to mediaeval sl.wery. 

‘‘‘ Ozanain’s Hist, of Civilisation 
ill the Fifth Century (Enfi: trans.), 
vol. ii, p. 4.3. vSt. Adelbort, Arch- 
bishop of Prague at tho end of the 
tenth century, wa.s especially famous 
tor his opposition to the slave* trade. 
In (Sweden, the abolition of slavery 
in the thirteenth century was avow- 
eiily .\ccomplished in obedience to 
Christian principles. (Moehler, he 
Christianisiiit' rt I'EscIavaye. pp. 


191-196; Ryan’s History of the 
Effects of Religion upon Mankind^* 
pp. 142, 143.) ^ 

® Salvian, in a famous passage 
{J)e Guhmationc Beiy lib. v,), uo- 
tice.s the multitudes of poor who 
voluntarily became ‘coloni’ for the 
sake of protection anc^a livelihood. 
The coloni, who were attached to 
tho soil, were much the same as the 
mediaeval serfs. We have already 
noticed them coming into being, ap- 
parently when the Roman emperors 
settled barbarian prisoners to cul- 
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S^ruction of great foiHiunes through excessive taxation diini- 
i;^^ed the number of superfluous slaves ; and the fiscal system 
of the Byzantine Empire, by which agricultural slaves were 
taxed according to their employments,* as well as the desire 
of emperors to cncom^ago agriculture, led the legislators to 
attach the slaves permanently to the soil. In the course of 
time, almost the entire free peasantry, and the greater num- 
ber of the old slaves, had sunk or risen into the qualified 
slavery called serfdom, which formed the basis of the great 
edifice of feudalism. Towards the end of the eighth century, 
the sale of slaves beyond their native provinces was in most 
countries prohibited. ^ The creation of the free cities of Italy, 
the custom of emancipating slaves who were emx)lled in the 
anny, and economical changes which made free labour more 
profitable than slave labour, conspired with religious motives 
iir efibcting the ultimate freedom of labour. The practice of 
manumitting, as an act of devotion, continued to the end ; 
but the ecclesifistics, probably through the feeling that they 
liadno right to alienate corpoi’atc property, in which they had 
only a life interest, were among the last to follow the coun- 
sels they so liberally bestowed ujx>n the laity.^ In the twelfth 
century, however, slaves in Europe weio very I’are. In the 
fourteenth century, slavery was almost unknown.'* 

tivate the desert lands of Italy; le chiese, e i monisteri, non per 
and before the barbarian inv;isions altru cagiono, a mio credere, ae non 
their numbers seem to have much perchilamanumisaione^junaspezio 
^increased. M. Guizot Inis devoted di alienaziouo,ed era dai caiioni pro- 
two chapters to this subject. {Hist, ibito ralioiiare i beni delle chiese.' 
dc la Civilisation en France ^ vii. — Muratori, Dissert, xv. Some 
viii.) Councils, however, recognised the 

' See Finlay’s Hist, of Greece, right of bishops to emancipate 
vol. i. p. 241. Church slaves. Moehler, Le Chris- 

“ Moehleik p. 181. tianisme et VEsclavage, p. 187. 

• ‘ Non v’era anticamente signor Many peasants placed themselves 
secolare, vescovo, abbate, capitolo under the dominion of the monks, 
di canonici e monistero che non as being the best masters, and also 
avesse al suo servigio molti servi. to obtain the benefit of their prayers. 
Molto frequontemente solevano i Muratori ; Hallam’s Middle 
secolari mauometterli. Non cosi Ages, ch. ii. part ii. 
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Clofloly connoctod with the influence of the Cliurch in d/ • 
gtroyin<^ horeciitavy slavery, was its influence in redeemii^q; 
cfiptivcs from servitude. In no other form of charity was its 
beneficial character more continually and more sple^djdly 
displayed. Durine; the long and dreary trials of the barbarian 
invasions, when the wliole structure of society was dislo 
rated, when vast districts and mighty cities were in a few 
months almost depopulated, and when^the flower of the youth 
of Italy were mown down by the sword, or cairied away 
into captivity, ilie bishops never desisted from their efforts to 
alleviate the sufferings of the ])risoncns. St. Ambrose, disi’e- 
garding the outcries of the Arians, who denounced his act as 
atrocious sacrilege, sohl the rich church ornaments of Milan 
to rescue some Ccij)liv(‘s who had fallen into the hands of the 
Cloths, and this pijwiticc — which was afterwards formally 
sanctioned by Ht. (-Iregory the Grejit — became speedily general. 
Wlion the Roman army had captured, but refused to support, 
Steven thonsjiud Persian prisoners, Acacias, Bishop of Amida, 
undeterred by the bitter liostility of the Persians to Christi- 
anity, and declaring that ‘God had no need of plates or 
dishes,’ sidd all the i-ich church ornaments of his diocese, 
rescued the ujib(‘Iioving prisoners, and sent them back un- 
harmed to their king. Dui'iiig the horrors of the Vandal 
invasion, Ocogratias, Bishop of Carthago, took a similar step 
to i fuisom the Boman prisoners. Ht. Angustine, St. Gregory 
the Gi*eat, St, CVsjiriiis of Arles, St. Uxuperius of Toulouse, 
St. Hilary, St. Tleuii, all melhid down or sold their church* 
vases to free prisoners. St. Cyprian sent a large sum for the 
same purpose to the Bishop of Mcomedia. St. Epiphaniua 
and St. Avitus, in conjunction with a rich Gaulish lady 
named Syagria, are said to have rescued thoiftands. St. 
Kligius devoted to this object his entire fortune. St. Paulinus 
of Nola displayed a similar generosity, and the legends even 
assert., though untruly, that hes like St. Peter Teleonarius 
and St. Seiapioii, having exhausted all other forms of charity, 
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a last gift sold himself to slavery. When, long after- 
guards, the Mohammedan conquests in a moaspure reproduced 
the calamities of the barbarian invasions, the same unweaiied 
charity was displayed. The Trinitarian monks, founded by J ohn 
of Matha in the twelfth century, were devoted to the release 
of Christian captives, and another society was founded with 
the same object by Peter Nolasco, in the following centiiry.* 
The different branches of the subject 1 am examining are 
80 closely intertwiiied* that it is difficult to investigate one 
without in a measure anticipating the others. While dis- 
cussing the influenc^o of the Church in protecting infancy, in 
raising the estimate of human life, and in alleviating slavery, 
[ have trenched largely upon the last a}>plication of the 
doctrine of Chiistian fraternity 1 must examine — 1 mean the 
foundation of charity, llie difference Ixjtwecn Pagan and 
Christian societies in this mattm* is very profound ; but a 
great pai*t of it must be ascribed to causes other than 
religious opinions. Charity finds an extended scope for 
action only, where there exists a large class of men at once 
independent and impoverished. In the ancient societies, 
slavery in a great measure replaced j^aupeiism, and, by 
securing the subsistence of a very large proportion of the 
poor, contracted the sphere of charity. And what slavery 
did at Pome for the very poor, the system of clientage did 
for those of a somewhat liigher rank. The existence of llicse 
two institutions is sufficient to show tlie injustice of judging 
• the two societies by a mere comparison of their charitsihle 
institutions, and we must also remember that among the 
ancients the relief of the indigent was one of the moat im- 
portant functions of the State. Not to dwell upon the many 
measures Jiaken with this object in ancient Greece, in con- 
sidering the condition of the Roman poor wcj are at once met 

' See on this subject, Ryan, pp. aud especially Le Blant, Inscrip- 
161—152; Cibrario, Economica, po- lions chrHiennes de la Gaulcyiomo 
Utica del Medio EvOy lib. iii. cap. ii., ii. pp. 281-299. 
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by the simple ftxct that for several centuries tlio inimens^ 
majority of thfcso were habitually supported by gratuitous 
distiibiitious of corn. In a very early period of Roman 
history we find occasional instances of distribution ; but it 
was not till a.u.c. 630 that Caius Gracchus caused a law to 
be made, supplying the poorer classes with corn at a price 
that was little more than nominal ; and although, two years 
after, the nobles succeeded in revoking this law, it was after 
several fluctuations finally re-enacted m A.u.c. 679. The 
Cassia-Terentia law, as it was called fi-om the consuls under 
whom it was at last established, was largely extended in its 
operation, or, as some think, revived from neglect in A.u.c. 
691, by Cato of Utica, who desired by this means to flivert 
popularity from the cause of Ctesar, under whom multitudes 
of the poor wcr(3 enrolling themselves. Four years later, 
Clod JUS Pulcher, abolishing the small payment which had 
bemi demanded, made the distribution entirely gratuitous. 
It took ])]ace once a monib, and consisted of five modii* a 
h(‘ad. In ih<5 tiiin^ of Julius Oivsar no less than 320,000 
persons wore inscribed as reeijnents; but Oicsar reduced the 
number by ojje half. Under Augustus it had risen to 
200,000. This emperor desired to restrict the distribution 
of corn to Ihiee or four times a year, but, yielding to the 
[jopular wLsh, ho at Iasi consented that it should continue 
moutbly. It soon became the leading fact of Roman life. 
Numerous ofiicers were appointed to provide it. A severe 
legislation (controlled their acts, and to secure a regular and * 
abundant supply of corn for the (japital became the principal 
object of the provincial govcrnoi's. Under the Antonines the 
number of the recipients had considerably increased, having 
sometimes, it is said, exceeded 500,000. Septimvs Severus 
added to the corn a ration of oil. Auielian replaced the 


‘ About ^tlis of 11 bushel. See Hume’s Essa^ on the Populousnees 
of Auckni iSaiioiis. 
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Sionfchly distribution of unground corn by a daily distribution 
ipf bread, and added, moreover, a portion of poiflc. Gratuitous 
distributions were afterwards extended to Constcintinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, and wore probably not altogether 
unknown in smaller towns. ‘ 

We have already seen that this gratuitous distribution of 
corn ranked, with the institution of slavery and tlie gladifv- 
torial exhibitions, a^one of the chief demoralising influences 
of the Empire. The most injudicious charity, however per- 
nicious to the classes it is intended to relieve, has commonly 
a beneficial and softening influence upon the donor, and 
through him upon society at large. But the Homan distri- 
bution of corn, being merely a political device, had no 
humanising influence upon the people, while, being regulated 
only by the indigence, and not at all by the infirmities or 
chaivacter, of the recipient, it was a direct and overwhelming 
oncouriigement to idleness. With a provision of the neces- 
saries of life, and with an abundant supply of amusements, the 
poor Homans readily gave up honourable labour, all trades 
in the city languished, every interruption in the distribution 
of corn was followed by fearful sufierings, free gifts of land 
were often insufficient to attract the citizens to honest labour, 
and the multiplication of children, which rendered the public 
relief inadequate, was checked by abortion, exposition, or 
infanticide. 

^ When we remember that the population of Home 
probably never exceeded a million and a half, that a large 
proportion of the indigent were provided for as slaves, and 
that more than 200,000 freemen were habit\ially supplied 

* The hiiftory of these distribii- dobted. See, too, Monnier, Hist, 
tions is traced with admirable learn- de V Assistance publiqiie ; B. Dumas, 
ing by M. Naudet in his Memoire Des Secours publics ekes lesAndms; 
$ur Us Becoxm publics dans VAnti- and Schmidt, Essai sur la SocUtk 
(Mlm. de VAcademie des In- civile dans le Monde remain et sur 
scrip, et Belles-lettres, tome x\ii.), sa Transformation par le Chfistian^ 
an essay to which 1 am much in- 
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with the first necessary of life, we cannot, I think, charf^e 
the Pagan society of the metropolis, at least, with an excessive 
pai’sirnony in relieving poverty. But besides the distribution 
of corn, fK^veral other measures were taken. Salt, which 
wfis very largely used by the Roman poor, had duiing the 
i{e[)uhJic been made a monopoly of the State, and was sold 
b}' it at a price tljat Wfis lictle more than nominal.^ The dis- 
tribution of land, which was the subj<^ct of the agrarian laws, 
was, under a now form, practised by J ulius Coesar,^ Nerva,^ 
and Sei)tiinus Scverus,'* who bought land to divide it among 
the poor citizens. Fjarge legacies were left to the i>eoplo by 
Julius (^esar, Augustus, and others, and considerable, tliough 
iri\‘gular, donations made on occasions of groat rejoicings. 
Numerous public baths were established, to which, when 
they were not absolutely gratuitous, the smallest coin in use 
gave admission, and which were in consequence habitually 
(‘uqdoyed by the poor. Vosi)asian instituted, and the Anto- 
uiiu's exh'udod, a system of ])opular education, and the move 
meut I have ahnnuly noticed, for the support of the children 
of poor parents, acquired very considerahlo propoHions. The 
(irst irac(} of it at Romo m iy he found under Augustus, who 
gave money and corn ibr the support of young children, who 
had ])rovi()nsly not ])een incluelod in tlie public distiibutions.® 
This ap]H^ars, however, to have been but an act of isolated 
l)otievolonc(5, and the honour of first institutiug a systematic 
cdort in this direction belongs to Nerva, who enjoined the 
s\ipport of ])oor children, not only in Rome, but in all the* 
cities of Italy.® Trajan gi-eatly extended the system. In 


' Livy, ii. 9; Pliny, Hist, Nat. 
xxxi, 41 

Dion Cassius, xxxviii. 1-7. 

^ Xiphilin.lxviii. 2; Pliny, A)), 
v.'i. 31 

* Spartian. Sev^rtts. 

' Avijtut. 41 ; Dion Oas- 
6mH.il. 1. 

“AtHictos civilAtis rolovavit; 


puollas piierosque natos parontibus 
egostoais siimptu publico per Italiie 
oppMa all jussit.’ — Stxt. Aurelius 
Victor, Kpitome, ‘Nerva.’ This 
measure of Nerva, though not men- 
tioned by any other writer, is con- 
finnod by the evidence of modalg. 
(Naudet, p. 75.) 
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<|3 reign 5,000 poor cliiklren were supported by the Co\ern- 
E^ent in Rome alone,* and similar measni-es, th«ugh wo know 
not on what scale, were taken in the other Italian and oven 
African cities. At the little town of Velleia, wc find a 
charity instituted by Ti'ajan, for the partial support of 270 
children. 2 Private benevolence followed in the same direc- 
tion, an(f several inscriptions which still remain, though they 
do not enable us to write its history, sufficiently attest its 
activity. The younger Pliny, besides warmly encouraging 
schools, devoted a small property to the support of i)oor 
children in his native city of (Jomo.^ I’he name of Cadia 
Mtu*rina is pi cserved as the foundress of a cliarity for 100 
(jhildrcii at Terracina."* Hadrian increased the supplies of 
corn allotted to these charities, and he was also distingnislicd 
for his bounty to poor womeu.’''^ Antoninus was accnstoinod 
to lend lYioney to the |X)or at four per cent., which was ninch 
below the nonnal rate of interest,® and both he and Marenss 
Aurelius dedicated to the memory of their wives institutions 
for the support of girls.^ Alexander oeverns in like manner 
dedicated an institution for the suppoii of children to the 
memory of his mother.^ Public hospitals were probably 
unknown in Europe before Christianity ; but there are traces 
of the distribution of medicine to the sick poor ; ^ thei’e were 
private infiimaries for slavas, and also, it is believed, militiiry 
hospitals.*® Provincial towns were occasionally assisted by 

^ ' Plin, Panegyr. xxvi. xxviii. Moeurs roTnaines, iii. p. 167. 

^ Wo know of this charity Seneca lib. i. cap. 1C) 

from an extant bronze tablet. See speaks of institutions called vale- 
Schmidt, Essai historique sur la tudinaria,whicli most writers think 
Societe romaine, p. 428. were private infirmaries in rich 

* Plin. j&p. i. 8 ; iv. 13. men’s houses. The opinion that 

* Schmidt^p. 428. the Komans had public hospitals 

* Spartianns, Hadrian. is maintained in a very learned 

® Capitol inus, Antoninus. and valuable, but little-known 

^ Capitolinus, Anton.t Marc, work, called Collections relative to 

Aurel. the Systematic Relief of the Poor. 

** Lanipridius, A. Severus. (London, 1816.) 

* See Friedlsender, Hist des 
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the Government in seafiona of great distress, and there 
some i-ecordedt instances of private legacies for their benefit.* 

These various measures are by no means inconsiderable, 
and it is not imre^onablc to suppose that many similar steps 
were taken, of which all lecord has been lost. The history 
of charity presents so few salient features, so little that can 
strike the imagination or arrest the attention, tRat it is 
usually almost wholly neglected by historians ; and it is 
easy to conceive what inadequate noftons of our existing 
charities could Ix) gleaned from the casual allusions in plays 
or poems, in political histories or court memoirs. Thci*e can, 
however, be no question that neither in practice nor in 
theoi*y, neither in the institutions that were founded nor in 
the place that was assigned to it in the scale of duties, did 
charity in antiquity occupy a position at all comparable to 
that which it has obtained by Ohiistianity. Nearly all 
relief was a State measure, dicitated much more by policy 
than by benovolcnco ; and the habit of sol ling yoiiiig children, 
the innumemble expositions, the readiness of the poor to 
enrol themselves as gladiators, and the frequent famines, 
show how large was the measure of unrelieved distress. A 
very few T’agan ('xamplea of ch.arity have, indeed, descended 
to ns. Among the Greeks we find Epaminondas ransoming 
captives, and collecting dowers for j)oor girls Cimon, 
feeding the hungry and clothing the naked Bias, purchasing, 
emancipating, and furnishing with dowers some captive girls 
of Messina. ■* Tacitus has described with enthusiasm how^ 
after a catfistrophe near Kome, the rich threw open their 
houses and taxed all their resources to relieve the sufferers.® 
Thci-e existed, too, among the poor, both of Greece and 
Rome, mutual insurance societies, which undertook to pro- 

* See Tacit. Anrml. xii. 68 ; ® PluLirch, Cimon, 

Pliny, V. 7 ; X. 79. * Diog. Laert. Bias. 

Cornelius Nepos, Kpaminon^ * Tac. Annal, iv. 
drw, cap. iii. 
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^de for their sick and infirm members.' The very frequent 
^ference to mendicancy in the Latin writeJrs shows that 
beggai*s, and therefore those who relieved beggai-s, were 
numerous. The duty of hospitality was also strongly en- 
joined, and was placed under the special protection of the 
supreme Deity. But the active, habitual, and detailed 
charity of private persons, which is so conspicuous a feature 
in all Christian society, was scarcely known in antiquity, 
and there are not more than two or three moralists who 
have even noticed it. Of these, the chief rank belongs to 
Cicero, who devoted two vory judicious but somewhat cold 
chapters to the subject. Nothing, he said, is more suitable 
to the nature of man than beneficence or liberality, but there 
are many cautions to be urged in practising it. We n)U8t 
take care that our bounty is a real blessing to the })erson we 
relieve ; that it does not exceed our own means ; that it is 
not, as was the case with Sylla and Csesar, derived from the 
spoliation of others ; that it springs from the heart and not 
from ostentation ; that the claims of gratitude are preferred 
to the mere impulses of compassion, and that due regard is 
paid both to the character and to the wants of the recipient.® 

Christianity for the first time made charity a rudimentary 
virtue, giving it a leading place in the moral type, and in the 
exhortations of its teachers. Besides its general influence in 
stimulating the alFections, it effected a complete revolution 
in this sphere, .by regarding the poor as the special repre- 
•sentatives of the Christian JFounder, and thus making the 
love of Christ, mther than the love of man, the principle of 
charity. Even in the days of persecution, collections for the 
relief of the poor were made at the Sunday meetings. 
The agapaep or feasts of love wore intended mainly for the 
poor, and food that ivaa saved by the fasts was devoted to 
their benefit. A vast organisation of charity, presided over 

* Seo Pliny, Ep. x. 94, and the remarks of Nsudet, pp. 38, 89. 

* De Offic, i. 14, 15. 
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by the bishops, and actively directed by the deax*ons, sooiP 
ramified over (f^hristcndoni, till the bond of charity l^ecamf 
the bond of unity, and the most distant sections of the 
Christian Church coiTOsponded by the interchange of mei’cy. 
Long before the oia of Constantine, it was observed that the 
charities of the Cliristians were so extensive — it m^y, per- 
haps, ])e said so excessive — fhat they drew very many 
impostors to the Church and wher^ the victory of Chris- 
tianity was achieved, the enthusiasm for charity displayed 
itself in the erection of numerous institutions that were alto- 
gethei’ unknown to the Pagan world. A Roman lady, 
named Fabiola, in the fourth century, founded at Rome, as 
an act of j^enanoc, the first public hospihil, and the charity 
planted by that woman\s hand overspread the world, and 
will alleviate, to the end of time, the darkest anguish of 
humanity. Another hospital was soon after founded by St. 
Pammachus ; another of gi’eat cidebraty by St. Biisil, at 
Cavarea. Sb. Basil also erected at Ca?sarea wbat was probably 
the tinst asylum for lepers. Xcnodochia, or refuges for 
strnugers, s])cedily rose, especially along the paths of the 
pilgrims. St. Pammachus founded one at Ostia ; Paula and 
Melania founded others at Jerusalem. Tl\e Council of Nice 
oi’dered that one should be erected in every city. In the 
time of St. Chrysostom the chinch of Antioch supported 
3,000 widows and virgins, besides strangers and sick. Lega- 
cies for tbe poor became common ; and it was not unfrequent 
for men and women who desired to live a life of peculiar * 
sanctity^ and e3]X)cially for priests who attained the episcopacy 

' Lucian UcscribevS this in bis sects, and had amassed a con- 
famous picture of Peregrinus ; and siderable fortune by the gifts ho 
Julian, much later, accused the received on those ocfasions. He 
Christians of drawiujg men into was at last miraculously detected 
the Church by their charities, by the Novatian bishop Paul. 
So<‘.rates {Hist. EcvL vii. 17) tells There are several instances in the 
a story of a Jew who, protending Lives qf the Saints of jndgmonts 
to he a convert to Christianity, falling on those who duped bene- 
had been ofl en baptised in different volent Christians. 
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V bestowr their entire properties in ciiarifcy. Even the early 
Oriental monks, who for the most part were extremely 
removed from the active and social virtues, supplied many 
noble examples of charity. St. E]3hi’em, in a time of pesti- 
lence, emerged from his solitude to found and suiiermtcnd a 
hospital at Edessa. A monk named Thalasius collected 
blind beggars in an asylum on the banks of the Euphrates. 
A merchant named A}jolloniiis founded on Mount Nitria a 
gratuitous dispensary for the monks. The monks often 
assisted by their labours provinces tliat were suffering from 
pastilence or famine. Wo may trace the remains of the 
pure socialism that marked the first pliase of the Christian 
community, in tho emphatic language with Avhich some of 
the Fathers proclaimed charity to be a matter not of mercy but 
of justice, maintaining that all property is based on usurp- 
ation, that tho earth by right is common to all men, and 
that no man can claim a superabundant supply of its goods 
except as an administrator for others. A Christian, it was 
maintained, should devote at least one- tenth of his profits to 
the poor.* 

The enthusiasm of charity, thus manifested in the Church, 
B])eedily atti*actcd the attention of the Pagans. The ridicule 
of Lucian, and the vain eflforts of Julian to jiioduce a rival 
system of charity within the limits of Paganism, * euiphatically 
attested both its pre-eminence and its catholicity. During 

• ' See on this subject Chastel, histories, Nean«Ier*s Ecclesiastical 
l^udes kistoriques sur la Charite History, and Private Life of the 
(Paris, 1853) ; Martin Doisy, Hist, Early Christians, and to Migne’s 
de la Charite pendant les quatfe Encycloptdie. 
premiers SUcles (Paris, 1848) ; * See the famous epistle of 

Ohampagny, Charitk chretienne\ Julian to Arsacius, where ho 
Tolleiner, Orifines de la Chariti declares that it is shameful tliat 
catholiqtie (Paris, 1863); Ryan, *tho Galileans’ should support 
History of the Effects of EeJiyion not only their own, but also the 
upon Mankind (Dublin, 1820); heathen poor; and also the oom- 
Bud the works of Bingham and of ments of Sozomen, Hist, eccl, v. 
Cave. I am also indebted, in this 16. 
part of my subject, to Dean M ilman’s 
VOL. 11. 
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the pestileiices that desolated Caitliage in a.d. 326, aifd 
Alexandiia in*^the reigns of Gallienus and of Maximian, ■while 
the Pagans lied paTiic-stricken from the contagion, the 
Christiana extorted the admiration of their fellow-countrymen 
hy the courage with wliich they rallied around their bishops, 
consoled tlic last hours of the sufferers, and buried the aban- 
doned dcad.‘ In the rapid increase of pauperism arising 
from the emancipation of numerous slaves, their charity 
found free scope for action, and its resources were soon taxed 
to the utmost by the horrors of the barbarian iiivasions. 
Tlie coinpiest of Africa by Gcnseric deprived Italy of the 
supply of corn upon which it almost wholly depended, 
arrested the gratuitous distril)ution by which th() Homan 
poor were mainly supported, and produced all over the land 
the most appalling calamities.^ Tlie history of Italy became 
one monotonous tale of famine and pestilence, of starving 
[)opnlatioiis and mined cities. But everywhere amid this 
cliaos of dissolution wo may detect the majestic form of the 
Christian priest mediating between the hostile forces, sti*ain- 
iug every iiei ve to lighten the calamities around him. When 
the Imperial (ity was captiu’od and plundered by the hosts 
of Alaric, a Clnistian cliiirch remained a secure sanctuary, 
which neither the passions nor tho avarice of the Goths 
transgressed. Wlien a fiercer than Alaric had marked out 
Piome for his l)rcy, the Po])e St. Leo, arrayed in his sacer- 
dotal robes, coufroiited the victorious Plun, as tlie ambas- 


* The conduct of the Christians, 
on the first of those occjisions, is 
described by Pontius, P/jf. Ct/j)rian% 
ix. 1 9. St. Cyprian organised 
their efforts. On tlie Alexandrian 
famines and pestilences, see Euse- 
bius, H. E. vii. 22 ; ix. 8. 

Tho effects of this conquest 
have been well described by Sis- 
mondi, Htst. de ia Chute deVETnpire 
Ewnain, tome i. pp. 268-260. 


Theodoric afterwards made some 
efforts to re-establish the distri- 
bution, but it never regained its 
former proportions. The pictures 
of the starvation aii^l depopnlation 
of Italy at this time are appalling. 
Some fearful facts on the subject 
are collected by Gibbon, Decline 
ch.xxxvi. ; Chateaubriand, 
vimo 2'’* parti e. 
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\ sador of his fellow countrymen, and Attila, overpowered by 
^religions awe, turned aside in hhi course. When, two yoai*s 
later, Borne lay at the mercy of Genserio, the same Pope 
interposed with the Yandal cont^ueror, and obtained from 
him a partial cessation of the massacre. The Archdeacon 
Pelagius interceded with similar humanity and similar 
success, when Borne had been captured by Totila, In Gaul, 
Troyes is said to havp been saved from destruction by the 
influence of St. Lupus, and Orleans by the influence of St. 
Agnan. In Britain an invasion of the Piets was avei*ted by 
St. Germain of Auxerre. The relations of rulers to their 
subjects, and of tribunals to the poor, were modiflod by the 
same intervention. When Antioch was threatened with 
destruction on account of its rebellion against Theodosius, 
the anchorites poured forth from the neiglibouring desei'ts to 
intcrcodo with the ministers of tho emperor, while the A rein 
bishop Flavian wout himself as a suppliant to Constantinople 
St. Ambrose imposed public penance on Theodosius, on 
account of tho massacre of Thessalonica. Synesius excom- 
municated for Ids opprassions a governor named Andronicus ; 
and two French Councils, in the sixth centiiry, imposed the 
same penalty on all great men who arbitrarily ejectod the 
poor. Spcci.al laws weie found necessaiy to restiuin the 
turbulent charity of some priests and monks, who impeded 
the course of justice, and even snatched criminals from tho 
hands of the law.* St. Abraham, St. Kpiphanius, and St. 
• Basil are all said to have obtained tho remission or reduction 
of oppressive imposts. To provide for the interests of widows 
and orphans was part of the official ecclesiastical duty, and 
a Council of Macon anathematised any ruler who brought 
them to trjp,l without first apprising the bishop of the diocese. 
A Council of Toledo, in tho fifth century, thrciitened with 
excommunication all who robbed priests, monks, or poor 

'Cod. Tkeod. ix. xl. 15»]6. by Theodosius, a.d. 392 ; the fleconcl 
Tho first of these laws was made by Honorius, a.d. 398. 

o3 
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men, or refused to listen to their expostulations. One of thef^ 
chief causes of flic inordinate power acquired by the clergy 
was their mediatorial office, and their gigantic wealth was 
in a gj‘cat degree duo to the legacies of those who regarded 
them as the trustees of the poor. As time rolled on, charity 
assumed mauy forms, and every monastery became a centre 
from whiili it radiated. By the monks the nobles were 
overawed, the j)oor protected, the sicl^ tended, travellers 
sheltered, prisoners ransomed, the remotest spheres of suffer- 
ing (^x])lnr( d. During the darkest period of the middle ages, 
monks founded a refuge for pilgrims amid the horrors of the 
Al]Hno snows. A solitary hermit often planted himself, 
with his little boat, by a bvidgoless stream, and the charity 
of his life was to ferry over the traveller.^ When the 
hideous disease of lepi’osy extended its ravages over Europe, 
wlum the minds of men were filled with terror, not only by 
its loathsomeness and its contagion, hut also by the notion 
that it was in a peculiar sense supernatural, ^ new hospitals 
and refuges overspread Europe, and monks flocked in multi- 
tudes to serve in thein.^ Sometimes, the legends say, the 
leper’s form was in a moment transfigured, and ho who 
canic to tend tho most loathsome of mankind received Ida 
inward, for he found himself in the presence of his Lord. 

There is no fact of which an historian becomes more 


* Ci})r.'irio, Economica politica 
iM Medio EuOf lib. ii. cap. iii. 
Tlio most remarkable of these 
Haiiita wns 8t. Julien ITIospitalier, 
who having under a mistake killed 
his fatlier and mother, as a penance 
became a ferryman of a great 
river, and having embarked on a 
very stormy and dangerous night 
at the voice of a traveller in dis- 
tress, received Christ into his boat. 
His storji is painted on a window 
of tho thirteenth century, in Rouen 
OathedTOl. See l.ianglois, Essai 


hisiorique sur la Peiniiire sur verre, 
pp. 32-37. 

* The fact of leprosy being 
taken as tho image of sin gave rise 
to some curious notions of its 
supernatural character, and to 
many legends of saints curing 
leprosy by baptism. •'See Maury, 
lAgmdes •puvAes dn Moyen-Age^ 
pp. 61-65. 

■ See on these hospitals Cibrario, 
Econ. Politica del Medio Evo^ lib 
iii. cap. ii. 
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1 speedily or more painfully conscious than the gimt difference 
^between the importance and the dramatiop interest of tlic 
subjects he ti-oats. Wars or mjissacres, the horroi*s of 
martyrdom or the splendours of individual prowess, are 
susceptible of sucli brilKant colouring, that with but little 
literary skill they can be so pourtrayod that their impoitaiicc 
is adequately realised, and they appeal poweifiilly to the 
emotions of the reader. But this vast and unostentatious 
movement of charity, operating in the village hamlet and in 
the lonely hospital, staunching the widow's tears, and follow- 
ing all the windings of the poor man's giiefs, presents few 
features the imagination can gi'asp, and loaves no deep im- 
pression upon the mind. The gieatcst things are often those 
which are most imperfectly realised ; and surely no achieve- 
ments of the Christian Church aro more truly gmit than 
those which it has effected in the sphere of charity. For 
the first time in the history of mankind, it has inspired 
many thousands of men and women, at the sacrifice of Jill 
worldly interests, and often under circumstances of oxtrciuo 
discomfort or danger, to devote their entire lives to the 
single object of Jissiuaging the sufferings of humanity. It has 
covered the globe with countless institutions of mercy, 
absolutely unknown to the whole Pagan world. It has 
indissolubly united, in the minds of men, the idea of supreme 
goodness with that of active and coiLstant benevolence. It 
has placed in every parish a rel^ous minister, who, whatever 
• may be liis other functions, has at least been ofiiclally charged 
with the superintendence of an organisation of charity, and 
who finds in this office one of tho most important as well as 
one of the most legitimate sources of liis power. 

Ther^ are, however, two im}X)rtaut qualifications to the 
Ewlmiration with which wo regard the history of Christian 
charity — one relating to a particular form of suffering, and 
the other of a more general kind. A strong, ill -defined 
action of the supernatural character of insanity had existed 
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from the earliest times ; but there wei*e special circnmstances ^ 
which I’ondered the action of the Church peculiarly unfavour ? 
able to those who were either predisposed to or afflicted with 
this calamity. The I’eality both of witchcraft and diabolical 
possession had been distinctly I'ecognised in the Jewish 
writmgs. Tlie received opinions about eternal tortufo, and 
ever-present djcmons, and the continued strain upon the 
imagination, in dwelling upon an world, wore pre* 

eminently fitted to produce madness in those who were at all 
predisposed to it, and, where insanity had actually appeai’ed, 
to determiiKj the form and complexion of the hallucinations 
of the maniac.* Theology supplying nil the images that 
acted most powerfully upon the imagination, most madness, 
for many centuries, took a theological cast. One important 
department of it appears chielly in the lives of the saints. 
Men of lively imaginations and absolute ignorance, living 
apart from all their fellows, amid the liorrors of a savage 
wildciiioss, practising austoritics by which their physical 
system was thoroughly deranged, and firmly persuaded that 
iuiiumer-ablo devils were continually hovering about their 
colls and interfering with their devotions, speedily and vci^ 
naturally became subject to constant hallucinations, which 
probably form the nucleus of truth in the legends of theii* 
lives. But it was impossible that insanity should confine 
itself to the orthodox forms of celestial visions, or of the 
apparitions and the defeats of devils. Very frequently it 
led the unliappy maniac to some delusion, which called down 

* Calmoil observes : ‘ On a sou- caractire des iv6nements rolatifs 4 
vent constit^ dopuis uii demi-si^cle la politique ext^riouro, le caract^ro 
quo la foliu cst stijelto a prendre des 6v^aenients civlls, la nature 
la teinte des croyances rcligieuses, des productions litt(^piros, des 
des id^os philosophiques ou super- representations theAtrales, suivant 
stitieuses, des prejiiges sociaiix qui Li tourniire, la direction, le genre 
ont cours, qui sont iwtuellement d’^lan qu’y prennent I’industrie, les 
en vogue parini les peoples ou les arts et les sciences .’ — lot Folie^ 
nations; quo cette tointe varie tome i. pp. 122-123. 
dans un m6me pays suivant le 
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iTpon him the speedy sentence of the Church. Thus, in the 
jlsar 1 300, the corpse of a Bohemian or, according to another 
version, an English girl who imagined herself to be the Holy 
Ghost incarnate for the redemption of women, was dug up 
and burnt, and two women who believed in her perished at 
the stak^.* In the yetu* 1359, a Spaniard declared himself to 
be the brother of the archangel Michael, and to be destined 
for the place in hea^ 5 ^l¥ wliich Satan had lost; and he added 
that he was accustomed every day both to mount into heaven 
and descend into hell, tliat the end of the world was at hand, 
and that it was reserved for him to enter into single combat 
with Antichrist. The poor lunatic fell into the hands of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and was burnt alive.* In some cases 
the hallucination took the form of an ii regular inspinition. 
On this charge, Joan of Arc, and anothoj' girl who had been 
fired by her example, and had endeavoured, apparently under 
a genuine hallucination, to follow her career, ^ were burnt 
alive. A famous Spanish physician and scliolar, named 
Torialba, who lived in the sixteenth century, and who 
imagined that he had an attendant angel continually about 
him, escaped with public penance and confession;^ but a 

• Milman’s History of Latin plus haut de TEmpir^e et descou- 
Christianity, toI. vii. pp. 363, 354. doit ensuito au plus profond des 

‘ Venit de Anglia virgo decora onfors ; qu’4 la fin du monde, qui 
▼aide, pariterquo facunda, dicens, 6toit proche, ii iroit au dovant de 
Spiritum Sanctum incarnatum in TAntichrist et qu’il le torrasseroit, 
I redemptionem mulierum, et bap- ayant a sa main la croix de J^sus- 
tizavit mnlieres in nomine Patris, Christ et sa couronno d’^pines. 
Filii et sui. Quae mortua ducta L’archev^ue de TolMe, n’ ayant 
fait in Mediolanum, ibi et cremajia.’ pu convertir ce funatiquo obstini, 
— Jnnalca Dominicanorum Cohna- ni I’enip^cher de dogmatisep, Tavoit 
riwMMm (in the ‘ Berum Germanic, onfin livr6 au bras s^culier.’ — 
Scriptores *)jp Touron, Hist, des Hommea illuairea 

* ‘ Martin Gon 9 alez, du diocese de Verdre de St. Dominique^ Paris, 
de Cuenca, disoit qn’il etoit fr^re 1745 {Vie d'Eymirious)^ tome ih 
de rarchange S. Michel, la premiere p. 635. 

▼4rit6 et r^chelle du ciel ; quo * Calmeil, Da la Folie, tome i. 
o^^toit pour lui que Dieu r^servoit p. 134. 
la place que Lncifer avoit perdue; * Ibid, tome i. pp. 242-247. 
quo tous les jours il s’dlevoit au 
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professor of theology In Lima, who laboured under the same 
delusion, and Mded to it some wild notions about his spirituU 
dignities, was less fortunate. Ho was burnt by the Inquisi- 
tion of Peru.' Most commonly, however, the theological 
notions about witchcraft either produced madness or detei*- 
iniued its form, and, through the influence of the oJergy of 
the different sections of the Christian Church, many thousands 
of unhappy women, who, from their age^ their loneliness, aud 
their infirmity, were most deserving of pity, were devoted to 
the hatied of mankind, and, having been tortured with 
hon’ildo and ingenious cruelty, were at last burnt alive. 

The existence, however, of some forms of natural madness 
was generally admitted ; but the measures for the relief of 
the unhappy victims were very few, and very ill judged. 
Among the ancients, they were brmight to the temples, and 
subjected to imposing ceremonies, which were believed 
aupernatu rally to relieve them, and which probably had a 
favourable influence through their action upon the imagina- 
tion. The great Greek physicians had devoted considerable 
attention to tliis malady, and some of their precepts anti- 
cipated modern discoveries; but no lunatic asylum appears 
to have existed in antiquity.^ In the first period of the 
hermit life, when many anchorites became insane through 
theii' penauces, n refuge is sjiid to have been opened for them 
at Jerusalem.^ This appears, however, to have been for a 
long space of time a solitary instance, arising from the exi- 
gencies of a single class. The Mahommedans, in this charity, ^ 
were early in the field. Benjamin of Tudela, who visited 
Bagdad in the twelfth century, describes a palace in that city, 
called ‘ the House of Mercy,' in which all mad persons found 
in the country were confined and bound with iton chains. 
They were carefully examined every month and released as 

* Calraeih tome i. p. 247. * See Esquirol, Maladies ^nentales, 

* Gibbon, Beeline and Fallt ch. uxvii. 
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ebon as they recovered.' The asylum of Cairo is said to have 
bteen founded in a.d. 1304.^ Leo Africanus notices the exis- 
tence of a similar institution at Fez, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and mentions that the patients were 
restrained by chains,® and it is probable that the care of the 
insane was a general form of charity in Mahommedan coun- 
tries. Among the Christians establishments for the separate 
treatment of lunatics eppear to have been very rare before 
the fifteenth century. In addition to the asylum at J erusalem, 
a modern writer who has devoted much research to the sub- 
ject has only discovered, before that date, four institutions 
of the kind in Christendom. One of them was at Constan- 
tinople, two were in Germany, and one was in England.^ 
The Knights of Malta were the one order who admitted 
lunatics into their hospitals. A monk named Juan Gilaberto 
Joffre, filled with compassion at the sight of the maniacs 
who were hooted by crowds through the streets of Valencia, 
founded an asylum in that city, and his example was speedily 
followed in other Hpanish cities. The new charity was in- 
troduced into Saragossa in a.d. 1425, into Seville and Valla- 
dolid in a.d. 1436, into Toledo in a.d, 1483,® Two other very 
honourable facts may be mentioned, establishing the pi*e- 
eminence of Spanish charity in this field. The first is, that 
the oldest lunatic asylum in the metropolis of Catholicism 
was that erected by Spaniards, in a.d. 1548.® The second is, 

• • Purchas's ii. 1452 maisons conjectures that the 

* Desmaisons’ Ai>iles d^AlUnh Spaniards took their asylums from 

en p. 53. the Mahommedans ; but, as it 

* Leo Africanus, Description qf seems to me, he altogether fails to 

Afnca^ book iii. prove his point. His work cou- 

* See Mr. Henry Burdettes great tains some curious information 
work on The^ospitaXsand AjsyluTM on the history of lunatic asylums, 

vol. i. pp. 38, 42. but several of his statements 

* I have taken these facts from have been controverted by Mr. 
a very interesting little work, Des- Burdett. 

maisons, Des Asiles d^Aliinh en * Amydemns, Pietas Pomana 
Espagne; Recherehes historiqnes st (^Oxford, 1687)» p< 21; Desmalsons, 
midicales (Paris 1859). Dr. Des- p. 108 
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that when, at the close of the last century, Pinel began his 
great labours in this sphere, he pronounced Spain to be tlfe 
country in which lunatics were treated with moat wisdom 
and most humanity.' 

In most countries their condition was indeed truly 
deplorable, While many thousands wore burnt as •witches, 
those who were recognised as insane were compelled to 
endure all the horrors of tho Imruhest imprisonment. 
Blows, bleeding, and chains were their usual treatment, and 
horrible accounts were given of madmen who had spent 
decades bound in dark cells.^ Such treatment naturally 
aggravated their malady, and that malady in many cases 
mndered impossible the resignation and ultimate torpor 
wljich alleviate the sufferings of ordinary prisoners. Not 
until the eighteenth century was tho condition of this 
unhappy class seriously improved. The combined progress of 
theological scepticism and scientific knowledge relegated 
witchcraft to the world of phantoms, and the exei*tion8 of 
Morgagni in Italy, of Cullen in Scotland, and of Pinol in 
France, renovated the whole treatment of acknowledged 
lunatics. 

The second qualification to theatlmiration with which we 
regard the histoiy of Christian charity arises from the 
undoubted fact that a large proportion of charitable insti- 
tutions have directly increased the poverty they were intended 
to relieve. Tho question of the utility and nature of charity is 
one which, since the modem discoveries of political economy, 
has elicited much discussion, and in many cases, I think, much 
exaggeration. What political economy has effected on tho 
subject may be comprised under two heads. It hag*, elucidated 
more clearly, and in greater detail than had t^efore been 
done, the effect of pi-ovident self-interest in determining the 


* Pinel, Traite m^dico-'philoso- 
phigue, pp. 241, 242 


* See the dreudful description 
in Pinel, pp. 200-202. 
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welfare of societies, and it has established a broad distinction 
between productive and unproductive expenditure. It has 
shown that, where idleness is supported, idleness will become 
common ; that, where systematic public provision is made for 
old age, the parsimony of foresight will be neglected ; and 
that therefore these forms of charity, by encouraging habits 
of idleness and improvidence, ultimately increase the wretched- 
ness they were interred to alleviate. It has also shown 
that, while unproductive expenditure, such as that which is 
devoted to amusements or luxury, is undoubtedly beneficial 
to those who provide it, the fruit perishes in the usage ; while 
productive expenditure, such as the manufacture of machines, 
or the improvement of the soil, or the extension of commercial 
entei'prise, gives a new impulse to the creation of wealth. It 
has proved that the first condition of the rapid accumulation 
of capital is the diversion of money from impiodiictive to 
productive clAannels, and that the amount of accumulated 
capital is one of the two regulating influences of the wages of 
the labourer. From these positions some persons have in- 
ferred that charity should be condemned as a form of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. But, in the first place, all chanties 
that foster habits of forethought and develop new capacities 
in the poorer classes, such as popular education, or the 
formation of savings banks, or insurance companies, or, in 
many cases, small and discriminating loans, or measures 
directed to the suppression of dissipation, are in the strictest 
sense productive ; and the same may bo said of many forms 
of employment, given in exceptional crises through charitable 
motives; and, in the next place, it is only necessary to 
remember that the happiness of mankind, to which the 
(iccumidatioii of wealth should only be regarded as a means, 
is the real object of charity, and it will appear that many 
forms which are not strictly productive, in the commercial 
sense, are in the highest degr^ conducive to this end, and 
have no serious counteracting evil. In the alleviation of 
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those sufibrings that do not spring either from improvidence 
or from vied*, the warmest as well as the most enlightened 
charity will find an ample sphere fbr its exertions.* Blind- 
ness, and other exceptional calamities, against the effects of 
which prndence does not and cannot provide, the miseries 
i*e6ulting from epidemics, from war, from famine,^ from the 
first sudden collapse of industry, produced by new inventions 
or changes in the channels of comm^ce ; hospitals, which, 
besides other advantages, are the greatest schools of medical 
science, and withdraw from the crowded alley multitudes 
who would otherwise form centres of contagion — ^these, and 
such as these, will long tax to the utmost the generosity of 
the wealthy ; while, even in the spheres upon which the 
political economist looks with the most unfavourable eye, 
exceptional cases will justify exceptional assistance. The 
charity which is pernicious is commonly not the highest but 
the lowest kind. The rich man, prodigal of money, which is 
to him of little value, but altogether incapable of devoting 
any pei-sonal attention to the object of his alms, often 
injures society by his donations; but this is rarely the case 
with that far nobler charity which makes men familiar 
with the haunts of wretchedness, and follows the object 
of its care through all the phases of his life. The question 
of the utility of charity is merely a question of ultimate 
conscciuences. Political economy has, no doubt, laid down 
some general rules of great value on the subject ; but yet 
the pages which Cicero devoted to it nearly two thousand 
years ago might have been written by the most enlightened 
modem economist ; and it will be continually found that the 
Protestant lady, working in her parish, by the simple force of 

* Malthus, who is sometimes, tion of our charity;* but the 
though most unjustly, described as fullest examination of this subject 
an enemy to all chanty, has devoted with which I am acquainted is the 
ap admirable chapter {On Pojmla- very interesting work of DuchAtel, 
iion, book iv. ch. ix.) to the ‘ direc 8ut la CharitL 
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Ciftnmoii sense and by a scrupulous and minute attention to 
condition and character of those whom she relieves, is 
unconsciously illustrating with perfect accuracy the en- 
lightened charity of Malthus. 

But in order that charity should be useful, it is essential 
that the benefit of the sufferer should be a real object to the 
donor ; and a very large proportion of the evils that have 
arisen from Catholic charity may bo traced to the absence of 
this condition. The fii‘st substitution of devotion for philan- 
thropy, as the motive of benevolence, gave so powerful a 
stimulus to the affections, that it may on the whole be re- 
garded as a benefit, though, by making compassion operate 
solely through a theological modium, it often produced among 
theologians a more than common indiflerenco to the sufferlugs 
of all who were oxtemal to their religious community. But 
the new principle speedily degenerated into a l^elief in the 
expiatory nature of the gifts. A form of what may be termed 
selfish charity arose, which acquired at last gigantic propor- 
tions, and exercised a most pernicious influence upon C^’is- 
tondom. Men gave money to the poor, simply and exclusively 
for their own spiritual benefit, and the welfare of the sufferer 
was altogether foreign to their thoughts.* 

The evil which thus arose from some forms of Catholic 
charity may be traced from a very early period, but it only 
acquired its full magnitude after some centuries. The Koinan 
system of gratuitous distribution was, in the eyes of the poli- 
tical economist, about the worst that could be conceived, and 
the charity of the Church being, in at least a measure, dis • 
criminating, was at first a very great, though even then not 
an unmingled, good. Labour was also not unfrequently en- 

* This is very tersely ex- command of my God.' — Sir T. 
pr^od by a great Protestant Brown, Religio Medici^ part ii. § 2. 
writer : * I give no alms to satisfy A saying almost exactly similar is, 
the hunger of my brother, bat to if 1 remember right, ascribed to 
fulfil and accomplish the will and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
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joined as a duty by the Fathers, and at a later period the 
eervicejs of the Benedictine monks, in destroying by th^ir 
example the stigma which slavery had attached to it, were 
very great. Still, one of the first consequences of the exube- 
rant charily of the Church was to multiply impostors and 
mendicants, and the idleness of the monks was one of the 
earliest complaints. Valentinian made a severe 'law, con- 
demning robust beggars to perpetual slavery. As the monastic 
system was increased, and especially altdt the mendicant orders 
had consecrated mendicancy, the evil assumed gigantic dimen- 
sions. Many thousands of strong men, absolutely without 
private means, were in every country withdrawn from pro- 
ductive labour, and supported by charity. The notion of the 
meritorious na.tui‘o of simple almsgiving immeasurably multi- 
plied beggiu*s. The stigma, which it is the highest interest of 
society to attach to mendicancy, it became a main object of 
theologians to remove. Saints wandered through the world 
begging money, that they might give to beggars, or depriving 
themselvas of their garments, that they might clothe the naked, 
and the result of their teaching was speedily apparent. In 
all Catholic countries where ecclesiastical influences have been 
permitted to develop unmolested, the monastic organisations 
have proved a deadly canker, corroding the prosperity of the 
nation. Withdrawing multitudes from all production, en- 
couraging a blind and pernicious almsgiving, diffusing habits 
of improvidence through the poorer classes, fosteiing an igno- 
rant admiration for saintly poverty, and an equally ignoranf 
antipathy to the habits and aims of an industrial civilisation, 
they have paralysed all energy, and proved an insuperable 
barrier to material progress. The poverty they have relieved 
has be(in insignificant coinpareil with the pover^ they have 
caused. In no case wfis the abolition of monasteries effected 
in a more indefensible manner than in England; but the 
trmisfer of property, that was once employed in a great 
measure in charity, to the courtiera of King Henry, was ulti- 
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lately a benefit to the English poor ; for no misapplication 
of this property by pi-ivate persons could produce as much 
evil as an unrestrained monasticism. The value of Catholic 
services in alleviating pain and sickness, and the more excep- 
tional forms of suffering, can never be overrated. The noble 
heroism^ of her servants, who have devoted themselves to 
charity, has never been surpassed, and the perfection of their 
organisation has, I th^k, never been equalled ; but in the 
sphere of simple poverty it can hardly be doubted that the 
Catholic Church has created more misery than it has cured. 

Still, even in this field, we must not forget the benefits 
resulting, if not to the sufferer, at least to the donor. Chari- 
table habits, even when formed in the first instance from 
selfidi motives, even when so misdirected as to be j>ositively 
injurious to the recipient, rarely fail to exercise a softening 
and purifying influence on the character. All through tl»e 
darkest period of the middle ages, amid ferocity and fanati- 
cism and brutality, we may trace the subduing infiuenco of 
Catholic (jharity, blending strangely with eveiy excess of vio- 
lence and every outburst of persecution. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more frightful pictur*e of society than is pre- 
sented by the history of Gregory of Tours ; but that long 
series of atrocious crimes, narrated with an almost appalling 
tranquillity, is continually interspersed with accounts of kings, 
queens, or prelates, who, in the midst of the disorganised 
society, made the relief of the poor the main object of their 
lives. No period of history exhibits a larger amount of 
cruelty, licentiousness, and fanaticism than the Crusades ; but 
side by side with the military enthusiasm, and with the almost 
universal corruption, there expanded a vast movement of 
charity, wj^iich covered Christendom with hospitals for the 
relief of leprosy, and which grappled nobly, though inefieo- 
tually, with the many forms of suffering that were generated. 
St. Peter Nolasco, whose great laboui*s in ransoming captive 
Chiistians T have already noticed, wjis an active participator 
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in the atrocious massacre of the Albigenses.' 6f Shaiih 
O’Neale, one of the ablest, but also one of the most ferocious, 
Irish chieftains who ever defied the English power, it is re- 
lated, amid a crowd of crimes, that, * sitting at meat, before 
he put one morsel into his mouth ho used to slice a portion 
above the daily alma, and send it to some beggar at Jiis gate, 
saying it was meet to serve Christ fii*st.’ ‘^ 

The great evils produced by the encouragement of mendi 
cancy which has always accompanied tffe uncon trolletl deve- 
lopment of Catholicity, have naturally given rise to much 
discussion and legislation. The fierce denunciations of the 
mendicant orders by William of 8t. Amour in the thirteenth 
ccmtury were not on account of their encouragement of mis- 
chievous charity but one of the disciples of Wycliffe, named 
Nicholas of Hereford, was conspicuous for his opposition to 
indisciiminate gifts to beggars;'* and a few measures of an 
extended order appear to have been taken even before the 
Reformation.® In England laws of the most savage cruelty 
were tlnui passed, in ho])os of eradicating mendicancy. A 
parliament of Henry VIIJ., before the suppression of the 
monasteries, issued a law providing a system of organised 
charity, and imposing on any one who gave anything to a 
beggar a fine of ten times the value of his gift. A stimdy 
beggar was to be punished with whipping for the first offence, 
with Avhi])ping and the loss of the tip of his ear for the second 


* See Sutler’s Lives of the 
Saints. 

* Campion’s Histone of Ireland^ 
book ii. cliap. x. 

* He wrote his Penis of the Jjost 
Times in the intere!3t of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, of which lie was 
a Professor, and which was at war 
witli the mendicant orders. See 
Milman’s Latin Chnstianity, vol. 
VI. pp. 348-366 ; Meury, Ecd. 
Hist. Ixxxiv. 67. 


* Henry de Knyghton, De 
Eventibtis Anglus. 

* There was some severe le^s- 
tion in England on the subject 
after the Black Heath. Eden’s 
History of the Working Classes, 
vol. i. p. 34. In France, too, a 
royal ordinance of 1360 ordered 
men who had been convicted of 
begging three times to be branded 
with a hot iron. Monteil, Iftst. 
des Frangais. tome i. p. 434. 
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%nd with death for the third.* Under Edward VI,, an atro- 
(^oua law, which, however, was repealed in the same reign, 
enacted that every sturdy beggar who refused to work should 
be branded, and adjudged for two years as a slave to the 
person who gave information against him ; and if ho took 
flight (^uring liis period of servitude, he was condemneii for 
the first offence to perpetual slavery, and for the second to 
death. The master |ras authorised to put a ring of iron 
round the neck of his slave, to chain him, and to scourge him. 
Any one might take the children of a sturdy b^gar for ap- 
pi'entices, till the boys were twenty-four and the girls twenty.® 
Another law, made under Elizabeth, punished with death any 
strong man under the age of eighteen who was convicted for 
the thii*d time of begging; but the penalty in this reign was 
afterwaids reduced to a life-long seiwice in the galleys, or to 
banishment, with a penalty of death to the returned convict.® 
Under the same queen the poor-law system was elaborated, 
and Malthiis long afterwards showed that its effects in dis- 
couraging parsimony rendered it scarcely less pernicious than 
the monastic system that had preceded it. In many Catholic 
countries, severe, though less atrocious, measures were taken 
to grapple with the evil of mendicancy. That shrewd and 
sagacious pontiff, Sixtus V., who, though not the greatest 
man, was by far the greatest statesman who has ever sat on 
the papal throne, made praiseworthy efforts to check it at 
Rome, where ecclesiastical influence had always made it pecu- 
* Liarly prevalent.** Charles Y., in 1531, issued a severe en- 
actment against beggars in, the ITetherlands, but excepted 
from its operation mendicant fiiars and pilgiiins.® Under 
Lewis XIV., equally severe measures wore taken in France. 
But thoug]j^ the practical evil was fully felt, there was little 

• Eden, vol. i. pp. 83-87. Rome. 

• Ibid. pp. 101-103. * Eden, History of the Labour^ 

• Ibid. w. 127-130. ing Classes, i. 83. 

• Morighini, Institutions niense- 

VOL. 11. H 
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philosophical investigation of its causes befoi-e the eighteenth 
century. Locke in England,^ and Berkeley in Ireland,? 
briefly glanced at the subject ; and in 1704 Defoe published a 
very remarkable tract, called, ‘ Giving A 1ms no Charity,’ in 
which he noticed the extent to which mendicancy existed in 
lOngland, though wages were higher than in any Cc j:\jbinental 
country.^ A still more remarkable book, written by an author 
named Bicci, appeared at Modena in JI787, and excited con- 
siderable attention. The author pointed out with much force 
the gigantic development of mendicancy in Italy, traced it to 
the excessive charity of the people, and appears to have re- 
garded as an evil all cliarity which sprang from religious 
motives and was greater than would spring from the unaided 
instincts of men.** The freethinker Mandeville had long before 
assailed oliarity schools, and the whole system of endeavouring 
to elevate the poor,® and Magdalen asylums and foundling 
hospitals have had fierce, though I believe much mistaken, 
adversaries.® The reforms of the poor-laws, and the writings 


* Locko discussed the p;roat in- 
crease of poverty, and a bill was 
brought ill suggesting soiuo r(;mo- 
dies, but did not pass. (ICdon, vol. 
i. pp. 243-248.) 

* In a very forcible letter ad- 
dressed to the Irish Ca tholic clergy. 

* This tract, which is extremely 
valuable for the light it throws 
upon the social condition of Eng- 
land at the time, was written in 
opposition to a bill providing that 
the poor in the poor-houses should 
do wool, hemp, iron, and other 
w'orks. Defoe says that wages in 
England wore higher than any- 
where on the Continent, though the 
amount of mendicancy was enor- 
mous. * The reason why so many pre- 
tend to want work is, that they can 
live so Veil with the pretence of 
wanting work. . .1 affirm of my own 


knowledge, when 1 have wanted 
a man for lahouring work, and 
offered nine shillings per week to 
strolling fellows at my door, they 
have frequently told me to my face 
they could get more a-bogging.’ 

* Reforma degV histituti pH di 
Modena (published first anony- 
mously at Modena). It has been 
reprinted in the library of the 
Italian economists. 

* Ksmy on Charity Schools. 

* Magdalen asylums have been 
very vehemently assailed by M. 
Charles Comte, in his IVaiti de 
Legislation. On the subject of 
Forandling Hospitals ^there is a 
whole literature. They were vio- 
lently attacked by, I believe, Tjord 
Brougham, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in the early part of this cen- 
tury. Writers of this stamp, and 
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Malthus, gave a new impulse to discussion on the subject ; 
but, with the qualifications I have stated, no new discoveries 
have, I conceive, thrown any just cloud upon the essential 
principle of Christian charity. 

The last method by which Christianity has laboured to 
soften tjie characters of men has been by accustoming the 
imagination to expatiate continually upon images of tender- 
ness and of pathos, pir imaginations, though less influential 
than our occupations, probably affect our moral characters 
more deeply than our judgments, and, in the case of the 
poorer classes especially, the cultivation of this part of our 
nature is of inestimable importance. Rooted, for the most 
part, during their entire lives, to a single spot, excluded by 
their ignorance and their circumstances from moat of the 
varieties of interest that animate the minds of other men, 
condemned to constant and plodding labour, and engrossed 
for over with the minute cares of an immediate and an 
anxious present, their whole natures would have been hope- 
lessly contracted, were there no sphere in which their imagi- 
nations could expand. Religion is the one romance of the 
poor. It alone extends the narrow horizon of their thoughts, 
supplies the images of their dreams, allures them to the super- 
sensual and the ideal. The graceful beings with which the 
creative fancy of Paganism peopled the universe shed a poetic 
glow on the peasant’s toil. Every stage of agriculture was 
presided over by a divinity, and the world grew bright by 
the companionship of the gods. But it is the peculiarity of 
the Christian types, that, while they have fascinated the 
imagination, they have also purified the heart. The tender, 
winning, and almost feminine beauty of the Christian 

indeed moat apolitical economists, who plunges into a career of vice, 
greatly exaggerate the forethought is in the smallest degre.e influoncod 
of men and women, especially in by a consideration of whether or 
matters where the passions are con- not charitable institutions are pro- 
cerned. It may be questioned vided for the support of aged peni- 
whether one woman in a hundred, tents. 
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Founder, the Virgin mother, the agonies of Gethsemane of 
of Calvaiy, the many scenes of compassion and siiffering that 
fill the sacred writings, are the pictures which, for eighteen 
hundred years, have governed the imaginations of the rudest 
and most ignorant of mankind. Associated with the fondest 
recollections of childhood, with the music of the chu^jch bells, 
with the clustered lighm and the tinsel splendour, that seem 
to the peasant the very ideal of majesty ; painted over the 
altar where he received the companion of his life, around the 
cemetery where so many whom he had loved were laid, on 
the stations of the mountain, on the portal of the vineyard, 
on tlie chapel where the storm-tossed mariner fulfils his 
grateful vow ; keeping guard over his cottage door, and look- 
ing down upon his humble bed, forms of tender beauty and 
gentle pathos for ever haunt the poor man^s fancy, and 
silently win their way into the very depths of his being, 
More than any spoken eloquence, more than any dogmatic 
teaching, they transform and subdue his character, till he 
loams to realise the sanctity of weakness and suffering, the 
supreme majesty of compassion and gentleness. 

Imperfect and inadequate as is the sketch I have drawn, 
it will be sufficient to show how great and multiform have 
been the influences of Christian philanthropy. The shadows 
that rest upon the picture, I have not concealed ; but, when 
all due allowance has been made for them, enough will 
remain to claim our deepest admiration. The high concep- 
tion tliat has been formed of the sanctity of human life, the 
protection of infancy, the elevation and final emancipation of 
the slave classes, the suppression of baiharous games, the 
creation of a vast and multifarious organisation of charity, 
and the education of the imagination by the Christian type, 
constitute together a movement of philanthropy which ^xas 
never been paralleled or approached in the Pagan world. The 
effects of this movement in promoting happiness have been 
very great. Its effect in determining character has probably 
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Ibeen still greater. In that proportion or disposition of 
Qualities which constitutes the ideal character, the gentler 
and more benevolent virtues have obtained, thi-ough Chris- 
tianity, the foremost place. In the first and purest period 
they were especially supreme ; but in tlio third centuiy a great 
ascetic movement arose, which gradually brought a new type 
of character into the ascendant, and diverted the enthusiasm 
of the Church into channels. 

Tertullian, writing in the second century, contrasts, in a 
well-known passage, the Christians of his day with the gym- 
nosophists or hermits of India, declaring that, unlike these, 
the Christians did not fly from the world, but mixed with 
Pagans in the forum, in the market-places, in the public 
baths, in the ordinary business of life.^ But although the 
life of the hermit or the monk was unknown in the Church 
for more than two hundred years after its foundation, we 
may detect, almost from the earliest time, a tone of feeling 
which produces it. The central conceptions of the monastic 
system are the meritoriousness of complete abstinence from 
all sexual intercourse, and of complete renunciation of the 
world. The first of these notions appeared in the veiy 
earliest period, in the respect attached to the condition of 
virginity, which was always r^arded as sacred, and especially 
esteemed in the clergy, though for a long time it was not 
, imposed as an obligation. The second was shown in the 
numerous efforts that were mode to separate the Christian 
community as far as possible from the society in which it 
existed. Nothing could be more natural than that, when 
the increase and triumph of the Church had thrown the bulk 
of the Chlristians into active political or military labour, 
some should, as an exercise of piety, have endeavoured 
to imitate the separation from the world which was once 


‘ Apoh oh. zlii. 
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the common condition of all. Besides this, a movement of 
asceticism had long been raging like a mental epidemic through 
the world. Among the Jews — whose law, from the great 
stress it laid upon marriage, the excellence of the rapid multi- 
plication of population, and the hope of being the ancestor 
of the Messiah, was peculiarly repugnant to monastic con- 
ceptions — the Essenes had constituted a complete monastic 
society, abstaining from maniage and® separating themselves 
wholly from tlie world. In Home, whose practical genius 
was, if possible, even more opposed than that of the Jews to 
an inactive monasticism, and oven among those philosophers 
who most represented its active and practical spirit, the 
same tendency was shown. The Cynics of the later Empire 
recommended a complete renunciation of domestic ties, 
and a life spent mainly in the contemplation of wisdom. 
The Egyptian philosophy, that soon after acquiied an ascend- 
ancy in Europe, anticipated still more closely the monastic 
ideal. On the outskirts of the Church, the many sects of 
Cnostics and Manicheans all held under different forms tho 
essential evil of matter. The Docetaj, following the same 
notion, denied the reality of tho body of Chiist. The Mon- 
tardbts and the Novatians surpassed and stimulated the pri- 
vate penances of tlie orthodox.^ The soil was thus thoroughly 
prepared for a great outburst of asceticism, whenever the first 
seed was sown. This was done during tho Decian persecu- 
tion. Paul, the hermit, who fled to the desert during that 

* On these penances, see Bing- fasts, and gave up their property 
ham, Aiitiq. book vii. Bingham, to works of charity ; but did this 
I think, justly divides the history in the middle of society and with- 
of asceticism into three periods, out loading the life of either a 
During the first, which extends hermit or a monk. |. During the 
from the foundation of the Church second period, which extended from 
to A.D. 250, tliero were men and the Decian persecution, anchorites 
women who, with a view to spiritual were numerous, but the custom of 
perfection, abstained from mar- a common or ccenobitic life was un- 
viage, relinquished amusements, known. It was originated in the 
accustomed themselves to severe time of Constantine by Pachomius. 
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^persecution, is said to have been the first of the tribe.' 
fA.ntony, who speedily followed, greatly extended the move- 
ment, and in a few years the hermits had become a mighty 
nation. Persecution, which in the first instance drove great 
numbers as fugitives to the deserts, soon aroused a passionate 
religioi^ enthusiasm that showed itself in an ardent desire 
for those sufferings which were believed to lead directly to 
heaven ; and this cntbusiasm, after the peace of Constantine, 
found its natural vent and sphere in the macerations of the 
desert life. The imaginations of men were fascinated by the 
poetic circumstances of that life which St. Jerome most elo- 
quently embellished. Women were pre-eminent in recruit- 
ing for it. The same spirit that had formerly led the wife 
of the Pagan official to entertain secret relations with the 
Christian priests, now led the wife of the Christian to become 
the active agent of the monks. While the father designed 
his son for the army, or for some civil post, the mother 
was often straining every nerve to induce him to l)ecome a 
hermit. The monks secretly cori’esponded with her, they 
skilfully assumed the functions of education, in order that 
they might influence tho young; and sometimes, to evade 
the precautions or the anger of the father, they con- 
cealed their profession, and assumed tho garb of lay peda- 
gogues. ^ The pulpit, which had almost superseded, and 
immeasurably transcended in influence, the chairs of the 
rhetoricians, and which was filled by such men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Basil, and the Gregories, was con- 
tinually exerted in the same cause, and the extreme 
luxury of the great cities produced a violent, but not un- 
natural, reaction of asceticism. The dignity of the monastic 
position, yhich sometimes brought men who had been simple 

* This is expressly stated by Chrysostom, St. Chrysostom wrote 

St. J erome ( Vit, Pauli), a long work to console fathers whose 

* See on this subject some curi- sons were thus seduced to the 
ous evidence in Neander’s Life of desert. 
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pGasauts into cotmection with, the emperors, the secui'ity it 
furnished to fugitive slaves and criminals, the desire ctf 
escaping from those fiscal burdens which, in the corrupt and 
oppressive administration of the Empire, had acquired an 
intoleiable weight, and especially the barbarian invasions, 
which produced every variety of panic and wretchedness, 
conspired with the new religious teaching in peopling the 
desert. A theology of asceticism was cippedily formed. The 
examples of Elijah and Elisha, to the first of whom, by a 
bold flight of imagination, some later Carmelites ascribed 
the origin of their order, and the more recent instance of the 
Baptist, were at once adduced. To an ordinary layman the 
life of an anchorite might appear in the highest degree opposed 
to that of the Teacher who began His mission at a marriage 
feast ; who was continually reproached by His enemies for 
the readiness with which He mixed with the world, and who 
selected from the female sex some of His purest and most 
devoted followers ; but the monkish theologians, avoiding, 
for the most part, these topics, dilated chiefly on His immacu- 
late birth, His virgin mother, His life of celibacy. His exhort- 
ation to the rich young man. The fact that St. Peter, to 
whom a general primacy was already ascribed, was unques- 
tionably married was a difficulty which was in a measure 
met by a tradition that both he, and the other married 
apostles, abstained from intercoui’se with their wives after 
theii’ conversion,* St. Paul, however, was probably un- 
married, and his writings showed a decided preference for 
the \mmarried state, which the ingenuity of theologians also 
discovered in some quarters where it might be least expected. 
Thus, St. Jerome assures us that when the clean animals 
entered the ark by sevens, and the unclean ones by«>pairs, the 
odd number typified the celibate, and the even the married 
condition. Even of the unclean animals but one pair of each 


* On this trn«litioii see Champagny, Lea Antonim, tome i. p. 193. 
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kind was admitted, lest they should pei*petrate the enormity 
of second marriage. ‘ Ecclesiastical tradition sustained the 
tendency, and Saint James, as he has been portrayed by 
H^esippus, became a kind of ideal saint, a faithful picture 
of what, according to the notions of theologians, was the true 
type of human nobility. He ‘ was consecrated,* it was said, 

* from his mother*s womb. He drank neither wine nor fer- 
mented liquors, and abstained from animal food. A razor 
never came upon his head. He never anointed himself with 
oil, or used a bath. He alone was allowed to enter the sanc- 
tuary. He never wore woollen, but linen, garments. He was 
in the habit of entering the temple alone, and was often found 
upon his bended knees, and interceding for the forgiveness of 
the people, so that his knees became as hard as a camel’s. ’ ^ 

The progress of the monastic movement, as has been 
truly said, ‘was not less rapid or universal than that of 
Christianity itself.* ^ Of the actual number of the anchorites, 
those who are acquainted with the extreme unveracity of the 
first historians of the movement will hesitate to speak with 
confidence. It is said that St. Pachomius, who, early in the 
fburth century, founded the coenobitic mode of life, enlisted 
under his jurisdiction 7,000 monies that in the days of St. 
Jerome nearly 50,000 monks were sometimes assembled at 
the Easter festivals that in the desert of Nitiia alone there 
were, in the fourtli century, 5,000 monks under a single 
|ibbot ; ® that an Egyptian city named Oxyrynchus devoted it- 
self almost exclusively to the ascetic life, and included 20,000 
virgins and 10,000 monks ; ^ that St. Serapion presided over 
10,000 monks;® and that, towards the close of the fourth 
eentiu’y, the monastic population in a great part of Egypt 

* cxxiii. • Jerome, Prefjice to the Rule 

* Euseb. Eccl. Hist. ii. 23. of St. Pachomius, § 7* 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. • Cassian, De C<mob. Iiiat, iv. 1. 

xsxvii.; a brief but masterly sketch ’ Bufinus, Hist. Monaeh. ch. v. 

of the progress of the movement. Rufinus visit^ it himself. 

* Palladius, Hist, Latts. zxxviii. * Palladius, Hist. Laus* Uxri. 
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was nearly equal to the population of the cities. ‘ Egypt 
was the parent of monachism, and it was there that it attaiited 
both its extreme development and its most austere severity ; 
but there was very soon scarcely any Christian country in 
which a similar movement was not ardently propagated. St. 
Athanasius and St, Zeno are said to have introdubed it into 
Italy, 2 where it soon afterwards received a great stimulus 
from St. Jerome. St, Hilarion instftiited the first monks in 
Palestine, and he lived to see many thousands subject to his 
rule, and towards the close of his life to plant monachism in 
Cyprus. Eustathius, Bishop of Sebastia, spread it through 
Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. St. Basil laboured 
along the wild shores of the Euxine. St. Martin of Tours 
founded the first monastoiy in Gaul, and 2,000 monks at- 
tended Ilia funeral. Unrecorded missionaries planted the 
new institution in the heari of ^Ethiopia, amid the little 
islands that stud the MediteiTanean, in the secluded valleys 
of Wales and Ireland.^ But oven more wondeiful than the 
many thousands who thus abandoned the world is the rever- 
ence with which they were regarded by those who, by their 
attainments or their chameter, wmdd seem most opposed to 
the monastic ideal. No one had more reason than Augustine 
to know the danger of enforced celibacy, but St. Augustine 
exerted all his energies to spread monasticism through his 
diocese. St. Ambrose, who was by nature an acute states- 
man ; St. Jerome and St. Basil, who were ambitious scholars^* 

‘ Jiufiiuis, Hist. Mo71. vii. tiou about monachism. A curious 

^ There is a good deal of doubt collection of statistics of the iium- 
and controversy about this. See a bers of the monks in different 
note in Moslieim’s Keel. Hist, localities, additional to those I 
(Soamo’s edition), vol. i. p. 354. have given and gl(wned from the 

* Most of the passages remaining Lives of the Saints, may be found 
on the subject of the foundation of in Pitra ( Vie de St. tiger, Introd. 
monachism are given by Thomas- p. lix.); 2,100, or, according to 
sin, Discipline de V6glise, part i. another account, 3, 0(H) monks, live»3 
livre iii. ch. xii. This work con- in the monastery of Banchor. 
tains also much general iuforma- 
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8t, Chrysostom, who was pre-eminently formed to sway the 
wfined throngs of a metropolis — all exerted their powers in 
favour of the life of solitude, and the last three practised it 
themselves. St. Arsenius, who was suipassed by no one in 
the extravagance of his penances, had held a high oflice at 
the count of the Emperor Arcadius. Pilgrims wandered 
among the deserts, collecting accounts of the miracles and 
the austerities of th^ Saints, which filled Christendom with 
admiration; and the strange biographies which were thus 
formed, wild and grotesque as they are, enable us to realise 
very vividly the general features of the anchorite life whicli 
became the new ideal of tlio Christian world.' 

There is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of man- 
kind of a deeper or more painfid interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, without 
knowledge, without patriotism, without natural affection, 
passing his life in a long i*outiiio of useless and atrocious 
self-torture, and quailing before the ghastly phantoms of his 
delirious brain, had become the ideal of the nations which 
had known the writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of 
Socrates and Cato. For about two centuries, the hideous 
maceration of the l)ody was regarded as the highest proof of 
excollenco. St. Jerome declares, with a thrill of admiration. 


The three principal are the 
Historia Monachorum of Rufinns, 
•who visited Egypt a.d. 373, about 
seventeen years after the death of 
St. Antony; the Insiiiutiones of 
Oassian, who, having visited the 
Eastern monks about a.d. 394, 
founded vast monasteries contain- 
ing, it is saM, 5,000 monks, at 
Marseilles, ana died at a great ago 
about A.n. 448 ; and the Historia 
Lauaiaca (so called fi-om Lausus, 
Governor of Cappadocia) of Pal- 
ladius, who was himself a hermit 
on Mount Nitria, in a d. 388. The 


first find last, as well as many 
minor works of tho same period, 
are given in Rosweyde’s iiiviilufible 
collection of the Jives of tlie Fa- 
thers, one of tho most fjiseirifiling 
volumes in the whole range of 
literature. 

The hospitality of the monks 
was not without drawbacks. In a 
church on Mount Nitria three 
whips were hung on a palm-tree— 
one for chastising monks, another 
for chastising thieves, and a third 
for chastising ^ guests. (PallaiUus, 
Hist. Laos, vii.) 
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liow he had seen a monk, who for thirty years had lived 
exclusively on a small portion of barley bread and of muddy 
water ; another, who lived in a hole and never ate more than 
five figs for his daily repast ; ^ a third, who cut his hair only 
on Easter Sunday, who never washed his clothes, who never 
changed his tunic till it fell to pieces, who starved himself 
till his eyes grew dim, and his skin ‘ like a pumice stone,' 
and whoso merits, shown by these auiSt^rities, Homer himself 
would bo unable to recount.* For six months, it is said, 
St. Macarius of Alexandria slept in a marsh, and exposed his 
body naked to the stings of venomous flies. He was ac- 
customed to carry about with him eighty pounds of iron. 
His disciple, St. Eusebius, carried one hundred and fifty 
pounds of iron, and lived for three years in a diied-up well. 
St. Sabinus would only eat corn that had become rotten 
by remaining for a month in water. St. Besarion spent 
forty days and nights in the middle of thorn-bushes, and for 
forty years never lay down when he slept, ^ which last penance 
was also during fifteen years practised by St. Pachomius.'* 
Some saints, like St. Marcian, restricted themselves to one 
meal a day, so small that they continually sufiered the pangs 
of hunger.* Of one of them it is related that his daily food 
was six ounces of bread and a few herbs ; that he was never 
seen to recline on a mat or bed, or even to place his limbs 
easily for sleep ; but that sometimes, from excess of weari- 
ness, his eyes would close at his meals, and the food would 
drop from his mouth.® Other saints, however, ate only 
oveiy second day;^ while many, if we could believe the 

* P'ita Patdi. St. Jerome adds, servir a VHist, eccUs, tome viii. 
that some will not believe this, * Vita Patrum{P^hom\\\a). He 
because the^ liave no faith, but used to lean against a wall when 
that all things are possible for overcome by drowsiness. 

those that believe. * Vita Patrum, ix. d. 

* Vita St. HiUmon, • Sozomen, vi. 29. 

* See a long list of these pen- * E.g. St. Antony, according to 
aiices in Tillemont, Mhn. pour his biographer St. Athanafiiui. 
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AopkisL historum, abstained for whole weeks from all 
nourishiaent^ St. Macarius of Alexandria is said during 
an entire week to hare never lain down, or eaten any- 
thing but a few uncooked herbs on Sunday.^ Of another 
famous saint, named John, it is asserted that for three 
whole years he stood in prayer, leaning upon a rock ; that 
during all that time he never sat or lay down, and that 
his only nourishment was the Sacrament, which was brought 
him on Sundays.* &ome of the hermits lived in deserted 
dens of wild beasts, others in dried-up wells, while otheis 
found a congenial resting-place among the tombs.^ Some 
disdained all clothes, and crawled abroad like the wild beasts, 
covered only by theii* matted hair. In Mesopotamia, and 
part of Syria, there existed a sect known by the name of 
‘Grazers,' who never lived under a roof, who ate neither 
flesh nor bread, but who spent their time for ever on the 
mountain side, and ate grass like cattle.* The cleanliness 
of the body was regarded as a pollution of the soul, and 
the saints who were most admired had become one hideous 
mass of clotted fllth. St. Athanasius relates with enthu- 

* ‘ II y eiit dans le desert de Presbyter enim tunc voniobat ad 
Sc4t^ des solitaires d^une 4iiiinente cum ot offerebat pro eo sacriflcium 
perfection. ... On pretend que idqne ei solum sacramentum erat 
pour I’oidinaire ils passoient des ot victus.* — Rufinus, Hist. Monach. 
semalnes enti^res sans manger, cap. zv. 

mais apparemment cola ne se fai- * Thus St. Antony used to live 
Boit que dans des occasions parti- in a tomb, where ho was beaten by 
•culi^res.’ — Tillemont, Mhn. ^our the devil. (St. Athanasius, lAfe oj 
servir d VHist eccl. tome viii. p. Antony.) 

680. Even this, however, was ad- * fiotrKol. See on these monks 
mirable! Sozomen, vi. 33 ; Evagrius, i. 21« 

* PAlIadius, Hist, Laus. cap. xx. It is mentioned of a certain St. 

* * Primum cum accessisset ad Marc of Athens, that, having lived 
eremum tribus contiuuis annis sub for thirty years naked in do de- 
cujusdam said rupe stans, semper sert, his body was covered with 
oravit, ita ut nunquam omnino re- hair like that of a wild beast, 
sederit neque Jacuerit. Somni au- (Bollandists, March 20.) St. Mary 
tern tantum caperet, quantum stans of Egypt, during part of her period 
capere potuit; cibum vero nun of penance, lived upon grass 
quam sumpseral . nisi die Dominica. ( Vita Patnm.) 
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aiasm how St. Antony, the patriarch of monachism, had 
never, to extreme old sige, been guilty of washing his feete* 
The less constant St. Poemen fell into this habit for the 
firat time when a very old man, and, with a glimmering of 
common sense, defended himself agaimst the astonished monks 
by saying that ho had ‘ learnt to kill not his body, but his 
passions.* ^ St. Abraham the hermit, however, who lived 
for fifty years after his conversion, rigidly refused from that 
date to wash either his face or his feet.^ lie was, it is said, 
a person of singular beauty, and his biographer somewhat 
strangely remarks that ‘ his face leflected the purity of his 
soul.*'* St. Ammon had never seen himself naked.® A 
famous virgin named Silvia, though she was sixty years old 
and though bodily sickness was a consequence of her habits, 
resolutely refused, on religious principles, to wash any pai*t 
of her body except her fingers.® St. Euphraxia joined a con- 
vent of one hundred and thirty nuns, who never washed 
their feet, and who shuddered at the mention of a bath.^ An 
anchorite once imagined that ho was mocked by an illusion 
of the devil, as ho saw gliding before liim through the desert 
a naked creature black with filth and years of exposure, and 
with white hair floating to the wind. It was a once beautiful 
wonnin, St. Mary of Egypt, who had thus, dining forty-seven 

' Life of Antony. pedos a dio conversionis sujb nun- 

no faisoit pas aussi diffi- quam diluti Buat/ — Vit<B Patrunif 
cultA dans sa vioilleese de se layer c. xvii. 

quelquefois les piez. Et coimne on ‘ In facie cjiis puritas animv 
t&moignoifc s’en dtonner ot trouver noscebatur.’ — Ibid. c. xviii. 
qiie cela no r6poudoit pas a la vie * Socrates, iv. 23. 
aaslAre dos ancioiis, il so justifloit ® Hcraclidis Paradisus (Ros« 
par ces paroles : Nous avons appris weyde), c. xlii. 
a tuor, non pas notre corps mais ’ ‘Nulla cariim pedes suosablue- 
nos passions.’ — Tillemont, MSm. bat; aliquantse verq audientes da 
ccd. t-omo xv. p. 148. This baluoo loqui, irridehtes, oenfusio- 
saint was so very virtuous, that nem et magnam abominationem se 
he sometimes remained without audire judicabant, quae neque andi 
eating for whole weeks. turn suura hoc aiidira patiebantur.' 

■‘Non appropinquavit oleum — Vit. S. Euphrax. c. v\. (Ros 
corpusculo ojus. Facies vel etiam woydo.) 
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lioen expiating Ler sins.' The occasional decadence 
the monks into habits of decency was a subject of much 
veproach. ‘ Our fathers/ said the abbot Alexander, looking 
mournfully back to the past, ‘ never washed their facets, but 
we frequent the public baths.* ^ It was related of one mo- 
nasteiy iij. the desert, that the monks suffered greatly from 
want of water to drink ; but at the prayer of the abbot 
Theodosius a copious stueam was produced. But soon some 
monks, tempted by the abundant supply, diverged from their 
old austerity, and persuaded the abbot to avail himself of 
the stream for the construction of a bath. Tho bath was 
made. Once, and once only, did the monks enjoy their 
ablutiops, when the stream ceased to flow. Prayers, teara, 
and fastings were in vain. A whole year passed. At last 
the abbot destroyed the bath, which was the object of the 
Divine displeasure, and tho waters flowed afresh.*^ But ot 
all the evidences of the loathsome excesses to which this 
spirit was carried, the life of St. Simeon Stylites is probably 
the most remarkable. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more horrible or disgusting picture than is given of tho 
penances by which that saint commenced his ascetic career. 
He had boimd a rope around him so that it became im- 


* Seo her acts, Bollandiets, April 
2, and in the Vita Patrum. 

^ ‘ Patres nostri nunqnam facies 
•uas lavabant, nos autem lavacra 
publica balneaquo frequentamus.' 
— Moschus, Pratum Sfiriiuale, 
cbcviii. 

• Pratum SpirituaUt Ixxx. 

An Irish saint, named. Ooom' 
genus, is said to have shown his 
devotion in a way which was di- 
rectly opposite to that of the other 
saints I have mentioned — by his 
specif use of cold water — but tho 
principle in each case was the same 
— to mortify nature. St. Coem- 


genuB was accustomed to pray for 
an hour every night in a pool of 
cold water, wliile tlio devil sent a 
horrible boast to swim round him. 
An angel, however, was sent to him 
for three purposes. ‘Tribus de 
causis d Domino missus est angelus 
ib: ad S. Ooomgennm. Prima uta 
divorsis suis gravibus Jaboribus 
lovius viveret paulisper ; socunda 
ut horridani bestiam sancto infes- 
tam repelleret; tortia ui frwidi- 
tatem aqua cctlefacerct*- - BoXlkvA* 
ists, .Tune 3. The editors say these 
acts are of dou]>tful authenticity. 
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bedded in his flesh, which putrefied around it. ' A horrible 
stench, intolerable to the bystanders, exhaled from his bo(fy, 
and worms dropped from him whenever he moved, and they 
filled his bed.* Sometimes he left the monastery and slept in 
a diy well, inhabited, it is said, by daemons. He built suc- 
cessively thrcjc pillars, the last being sixty feet*high and 
scai-coly two cubits in circumference, and on this pillar,, 
during thirty years, he remained ex^q,sed to every change of 
climate, ceaselessly and mpidly bending his body in prayer 
almost to the level of his feet. A spectator attem]»ted to 
number these lapid motions, but desisted from weariness 
when he had counted 1,244. For a wliole year, we are told, 
St. Simeon stood upon one leg, the other being covered with 
hideous ulcera, while liis biographer was commissioned to 
stand by his side, to pick up the worms that fell from his 
body, and to replace them in the sores, the saint saying to 
the worm, ‘Eat what God has given you.’ From every 
quarter pilgrims of every degree thronged to do him homage. 
A crowd of prelates followed him to the grave. A brilliant 
star is said to have shone miraculously over his pillar j the 
general voice of mankind pronounced him to be the highest 
model of a Chn'stian saint ; and several other anchorites imi- 
tated or emulated his penances.* 

There is, if I mistake not, no department of literature the 
importance of which is more inadequately realised than the 
lives of the saints. Even where they have no direct histori- 
cal value, they have a moral value of the very highest order. 
They may not tell us with accuracy what men did at parti- 
cular epochs ; but they display with the utmost vividness 
what they thought and felt, their measure of probability, and 
their ideal of excellence. Decrees of councils, elaborate trea- 
tises of theologians, ci-eeds, liturgies, and canons, are all but 


' See his Life by hia disciple grius, i. 13, 14. Theodoret, Philo- ^ 
Antony, in the Vila Paimm, Eva- theoit, cap. xxvi. 
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the husks of religious history. They reveal what was pro- 
Dtesed and argued before the world, but not that which was 
realised in the imagination or enshrined in the heart. The 
history of art, which in its ruder day reflected with delicate 
fidelity the fleeting images of an anthropomorphic age, is in 
f this respect invaluable ; but still moi*e important is that vast 
Christian mythology, which grew up spontaneously from the 
intellectual conditioi^ hf the time, included all its dearest 
hopes, wishes, ideals, and imaginings, and constituted, during 
many centurias, the popular literature of Chiistendom. In 
the case of the saints of the deserts, there enn be no question 
that the picture — which is drawn chiefly by eye-witnesses — 
however grotesque may bo some of its details, is in its leading 
features historically true. It is true that self-torture was for 
some centuries regarded as the chief measure of human ex- 
cellence, that tens of thousands of the most devoted men fled 
to the desert to reduce themselves by maceration nearly to the 
condition of the brute, and that this odious supei’stition had 
acquired an almost absolute ascendancy in the ethics of the ago. 
The examples of asceticism I have cited aro but a few out of 
many hundreds, and volumes might be written, and have been 
written, detailing them. Till the reform of St. Benedict, the 
ideal was on the whole unchanged. The Western monks, from 
the conditions of their climate, were constitutionally incapable 
of rivalling the abstinence of the Egyptian anchorites ; but 
their conception of supreme excellence was much the same, 
and they laboured to compensate for their inferiority in 
penances by claiming some superiority in miracles. From 
the time of St. Pachomius, the ccenobitic life was adopted by 
most monks; but the Eastern monasteries, with the impor- 
tant exception of a vow of obedience, differed little from a 
collection of hermitages. They were in the deserts ; the monks 
commonly lived in separate cells ; they kept silence at their 
repasts; they rivalled one another in the extravagance of 
their penances. A few feeble efforts were indeed made by 
von. II. 1 
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St. Jerome and others to moderate austerities, which fre- 
quently led to insanity and suicide, to check the turbulence 
of certain w^andering monks, who were accustomed to defy 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and especially to suppress mo- 
nastic mendicancy, which had appeared prominently among 
some heretical sects. The orthodox monks commonly em- 
ployed themselves in weaving mats of palm-leaves ; but, 
living in the deserts, with no wants, H)iey speedily sank into 
a listless apathy ; and the most admired were those who, 
like Simeon Stylites, and the hermit John, of whom I have 
already spoken, were most exclusively devoted to their supar- 
stition. Diversities of individual character were, however, 
vividly displayed. Many anchorit.es, without knowledge, 
passions, or imagination, having fled from servile toil to the 
calm of the wilderness, passed the long hours in sleep or in a 
mechanical routine of prayer, and their inert and languid 
existences, prolonged to the extreme of old age, closed at last 
by a tranquil and almost animal death. Others made theii 
cells by the clear fountains and clustering palm-trees of some 
oasis in the desert, and a blooming garden arose beneath their 
toil. The numerous monks who followed St. Serapion de- 
voted themselves largely to agriculture, and sent shiploads of 
com for the benefit of the poor.* Of one old hermit it is 
related that, such was the cheerfulness of his mind, that 
every sorrow was dispelled by his presence, and the weary 
and the heartbroken were consoled by a few words from his 
lips.^ More commonly, however, the her}nit*s cell was the 
scene of pei*petual mourning. Teais and sobs, and frantic 
strugglings with imaginary daemons, and paroxysms of reli- 
gious despair, were the texture of his life, and the dread of 
spiritual enemies, and of that death which his‘> supei*stition 
had rendered so terrible, embittered every hour of his exist- 
ence.® The solace of intellectual occupations was rarely 

* Pallodius, Hist. Laus. Isxrf. ^ ‘Wo have a striking illustr^- 

* Rufinus, Hist. Monach. xxziii. tion of this in St. Arsenius. His 
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reeoried to. ‘ The duty,* said St. Jerome, ‘ of a monk ig not to 
llBach, but to weep.’ ' A cultivated and disciplined mind was 
the least subject to those hallucinations, which were regarded 
as the highest evidence of Divine favour ; ® and although 
in an age when the passion for asceticism was general, many 
scholars became ascetics, the great majority of the early monks 
appear to have been men who were not only absolutely 
ignorant themselves, j^At who also looked upon learning with 
positive disfavour. St. Antony, the true founder of mona- 
chism, refused when a boy to learn letters, because it would 
bring him into too great intercoui*se with other boys.^ At a 
time when St. Jerome had suffered himself to feel a deep ad- 
miration for the genius of Cicero, ho was, as he himself tells 
us, borne in the night before the tribunal of Christ, accused 
of being rather a Ciceronian than a Christian, and severely 
flagellated by the angels.^ This saint, however, afterwards 
modified liis opinions about the Pagan writings, and he was 

eyelashes are said to h?ve fallen disquisition on the wickedness of 
off through continujil weeping, laughing, and he observes that this 
and he had always, when at work, was the one bodily affection which 
to put a cloth on his breast to Christ does not seem to have 
receive his tears. As he felt his known. Mr. Buckle has collected 
death approaching, his terror rose a series of passages to precisely the 
to the point of agony. The monks samo effect from the writings of 
who were about him said, * “ Quid the Scotch divines. {HiH. of (Jivili- 
fles, pater? nuraquid ettu times?” satvon^ vol, ii. pp. 385-386.) 

Illo respondit, “Inveritate timeo ' ‘Monachusnutemnondoctoria 
et iste timer qui nunc raecum est, habet sed plangentis officium.’ — 
*semper in mo fuit, ex quo factus Contr. Vigilant, xv. 
sum monachus. ” ’ — Verba Senio- * As TiUemont puts it : * II so 
rum, Prol. § 163. It was said of trouva tres-peu de saints en qui 
St. Abraham that no day passed Pieu ait joint los talens extdrieurs 
after his conversion without his do V^loquence et do la science avoc 
shedding tears. {Vit. Patrum,) la grAce de la proph6tie et des 
St, John the* dwarf once saw a miracles. Co sont des don.s quo sa 
monk laughing immoderately at Providence a presque toujotirs 
dinner, and was so horrified that sAparAs.’ — Mhn. Hist, ccclis. tome 
he at once began to cry. (Tillo- iv. p. 315. 
mont, de VHiet. eccUs. tome • St. Athanasius, Vit. Anion. 

X, p. 430.) St. Basil {Begules, in- * Ep. xxii. He says his shonl- 

terrog. xvii.) gives a remarkable ders were bruised when he awoke. 

i2 
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compelled to defend himself at length against his more jealouis 
brethren, who accused him of defiling his writings with quo- 
tations from Pagan, authors, of employing some monks in 
copying Cicero, and of explaining Virgil to some children at 
Bethlehem.^ Of one monk it is related that, being especially 
famous as a linguist, he made it his penance to remain per- 
fectly silent for thirty years of another, that having 
discovered a few l)Ooks in the cell of p. brother hermit, he 
reproached the student with having thus defrauded of their 
property the widow and the orj>han;® of others, that their 
only books were copies of the New Testament, which they 
sold to relievo the poor.'* 

With such men, living such a life, visions and miracles 
were necessarily habitual. All the elements of hallucination 
were there. Ignorant and superstitious, believing as a matter 
of religious conviction that countless daemons filled the air, 
attributing every fluctuation of his tempemment, and every 
exceptional phenomenon in surrounding nature, to spiritual 
agency ; delirious, too, from solitude and long continued aus- 
terities, the hermit soon mistook for palpable realities the 
phantoms of his brain. In the ghastly gloom of the sepul- 
chre, wliero, amid mouldering corpses, he took up his abode ; 
in the long hours of the night of penance, when the desei’t 
wind sobbed around his lonely cell, and the cries of wild 

* Ixx. ; Adv. Hn/inum, lib. psalm. Having learnt the single 
i. ch. XXX. He there speaks of his verse, * 1 said I will take heed to 
vision as a more dro<am, not bind- my ways, thatl oflend not with my 
ing. He elsewhere (/^. exxv.) tongue,’ he went away, saying that 
speaks very sensibly of tne advan- was enough i£ it were practically 
tage of liermits occupying them- acquired. When asked, six mouths, 
solves, and says ho learnt Hebrew and again many years, after, why 
to kow away unholy thoughts. he did not come to,, learn another 

‘ Sozomen, vi. 28 ; Rufinus, verse, he answered that he had 
Hist. Monach. ch. yi. Socrates never been able truly to master 
tells rather a touching story of one this, (fl! E. iv. 28.) 
of those illiterate saints, named * Tillemont, x. p. 61. 

Pambos. Being unable to read, he ^ Ibid. viii. 490 ; Socrates, i?, 

come to some one to be taught a E. iv. 23. 
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beasts were borne upon his ear, visible forms of lust or terror 
Speared to haunt him, and strange dramas were enacted by 
those who were contending for his soul. An imagination 
strained to the utmost limit, acting upon a frame attenuated 
and diseased by macerations, produced bewildering psycho- 
logical ^enomena, paroxysms of conflicting passions, sudden 
alternations of joy ai^ anguish, which he regarded as mani- 
festly supernatural. • sometimes, in the very ecstasy of his 
devotion, the memory of old scenes would crowd upon his 
mind. The shady groves and soft voluptuous gardens of his 
native city would aiise, and, kneeling alone upon the buniing 
sand, he seemed to see around him the fair groups of dancing- 
giiis, on wliose warm, undulating limbs and wanton smiles 
his youthful eyes had too fondly dwelt. Sometimes his temp- 
tation sprang from remembered sounds. The sweet, licen- 
tious songs of other days came floating on liis oar, and his 
heart was thrilled with the passions of the past. And then 
the scene would change. As his lips were murmuring the 
psalter, his imagination, fired perhaps by the music of some 
martial psalm, depicted the crowded amphitheatre. The 
throng and passion and mingled ciies of eager thousands were 
present to his mind, and the fierce joy of the ghuliators 
passed through the tumult of his di’eam.' The simplest in- 
cident came at last to suggest dtabolical influence. An old 
hermit, weary and fainting upon his journey, once thought 
, how refreshing would bo a draught of the honey of wild bees 

^ 1 have combined in this passage songs she had sung when young 
incidents from three distinct lives, ivhicli continually haunted her 
St. Jerome, in a very famous and mind. St. Hilarion (see hxs Life 
very beautiful passage of his letter by St. Jeromr ) thought ho saw a 
to Eustochiu^ {Ep. xxii.) describes gladiatorial show while he was re- 
the manner in which the forms of peating the psalms. The manner 
d^cing-girls appeared to surround in which the different visions faded 
him as ho knelt upon the desert into one another like dissolving 
sands, 8t. Mary of Egypt (VU<b views is repeatedly described in the 
Patnimt ch. zix.) was especially biographies, 
tortured by the recollection of the 
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of tbe dese\*t. At that moment lus eye fell upon a rock on 
which they liad built a hive. He passed on with a shudder anA 
an exorcism, for he believed it to be a temptation of the 
devil.* But most temble of all were the stiniggles of young 
and ardent men, through whoso veins the hot blood of pas- 
sion continually flowed, physically incapable of d life of 
celibacy, and with all that proneness to hallucination which 
a southern sun engendei’s, who were ^hv^rne on the wave of 
enthusiasm to the desert life. In tlie arms of Syrian or 
African brides, whose soft eyes answered love with love, 
they might have sunk to rest, but m the lonely wilderness 
no peace could ever visit their souls. The Lives of the 
Saints paint with an appalling vividness the agonies of their 
struggle. Multiplying with frantic enei gy the macerations 
of the body, beating their breasts with anguish, the tears for 
ever streaming from their eyes, imagining themselves con- 
tinually haunted by ever-changing forms of deadly beauty, 
which acquired a greater vividness from the very passion 
with wliich they resisted them, their struggles not uiifre- 
<piently ended in msani<.y and in suicide. It is related that 
when St. Pachoinius and St. Paljcinon w(Te conversing to- 
gether in the dcseit, a young monk, with his countenance 
distracted with madjiess, rushed into their presence, and, 
in a voice broken with convulsive sobs, poured out his tale 
of sorrows. A woman, ho said, had entered his cell, had 
seduced him by her artifices, and then vanished miraculously 
in the air, leaving him lialf dead upon the ground; — and 
then Avith a wild sliriek the monk broke away from the 
saintly listeners. Impelled, as they imtigined, by an evD 
spirit, he rushed across the desert, till ho arrived at the next 
village, and there, leaping into the open furnace of the public 
baths, he perished in the flames.* Strange stories were told 


* Riitinus, ch. xi. * Life of St. Pachomiiui (VU 
This saint was St. Helenue. Patrufiijt cap. ix. 
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among the monks of revulsions of passion even in the most 
advanced. Of one monk especially, who had long been re- 
garded as a pattern of asceticism, but who had suffered him- 
self to fall into that sclf-complacency which was very common 
among the anchorites, it was told that one evening a fainting 
woman appeared at the door of his coll, and implored liim to 
give her shelter, and not permit her to bo devoured by the wild 
beasts. In an evil ho\ r ho yielded to her prayer. With all 
the aspect of profoimS reverence she won his regards, and at 
last ventured to lay her hand upon him. But that touch 
convulsed his frame. Passions long slumbering and for- 
gotten rushed with impetuous fury through his veins. In 
a paroxysm of fierce love, ho sought to clas}) the woman to 
his heart, but she vanished from his sight, and a chorus of 
dfemons, with peals of laughter, exulted over his fall. The 
sequel of tlio story, as it is told by the monkish writer, is, J 
think, of a very high order of ai-tistic mciit. The fallen her- 
mit did not seek, tis might have been expected, by penance 
and prayers to I’onew his purity. That moment of passiori 
and of shame had revealed in liim a new nature, and severed 
him irrevocably from the hopes and feelings of the ascetic 
life. The fair form that had aiisen upon his dream, though 
he knew it to be a deception luring 1dm to destruction, still 
governed his heaii;. He fled fix)m the desert, plunged anew 
into the world, avoided all intercourse with the monks, and 
followed the light of that ideal beauty even into the jaws 
• of hell.» 

* Rnfinus, Hist. Monach. cap. i. quadam illiisiono prosternobant se 
This story was told to Rafinus by ante me dicontos, Indulge nobis, 
St. John the hermit. The same abbas, quia laborem tibi incussi- 
saint described his own visions very inus tota node.* — Ibid. St. Bene- 
graphically. •‘Deniqtie etiam me diet in the desert is said to have 
frequenter dapmoues noctibus sedux- been tortured by the recollection oi 
erunt, et neque orare neque requi a beautiful girl he had once seen, 
escere permiserunt, phantasias and only regained his composure 
quasdam per noctem totam sensi- by rolling in thorns. (St. Greg, 
bus meis et cogitationes sugge- Dial. ii. 2.) 
rentes. Mane vero yelut cum 
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Anecdotes of this kind, circulated among the monks, 
contributed to heighten the feelings of terror with whicSi 
they regarded all communication with the other sex. But 
to avoid such communication was sometimes very difficult. 
Few things are more striking, in the early historians of the 
movement wo are considering, than the manner in which 
narratives of the deepest tragical interest alternate with ex- 
ti*emely whimsical accounts of the profound admii*ation with 
wliich the female devotees regarded the most austere an- 
choiites, and the unwearied perseverance with which they 
endeavoured to force themselves upon their notice. Some 
women seem in this respect to have been peculiarly fortu- 
nate. St. Melania, who devoted a great portion of her 
fortune to the monks, accompanied by the historian Bufinus, 
made, near the end of the fourth century, a long pilgrimage 
through the Syrian and Egyptian hermitages.* But with 
many of the hermits it was a rule never to look upon the 
face of any woman, and the number of years they had 
escaped this contamination was commonly stated as a con- 
spicuous proof of their excellence. St. Basil would only 
8^)eak to a woman under extreme necessity.® St. John of 
Lycopolis had not seen a woman for forty-eight years.® A 
tribune was sent by his wife on a pilgrimage to St. John 
the hermit to implore him to allow her to visit him, her 
desire being so intense that sho would probably, in the 
opinion of her husband, die if it were ungratified. At last ^ 
the hermit told his suppliant that ho would that night 
visit his wife when sho was in bed in her house. The 
tribune brought this strange message to his wife, who 

* Sho lived oloo for some time wej^do, lib. ii. 
in a convent at Jerusalem, which • See his Life in Tillemont. 

she had founded. Melania (who • Ibid. x. p. 14. A certain 

was one of St. Jerome’s friends) Bidymus lived entirely alone till 
was a lady of rank and fortune, his death, which took place when 
who devoted her property to the he Wiis ninety. (Socrates, 
monks. See her journey in Bos- iv. 23.) 
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tbat night saw tho hermit in a dream.' A young Eoman 
^irl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alexandria, to look 
upon the face and obtain the prayers of St. Arsenius, 
into whose presence she forced herself. Quailing beneath 
his rebuffs, she flung herself at his feet, imploring him 
with tedrs to grant her only request — to remember her, 
and to pi’ay for her. J Remember you !* cried the indignant 
saint ; ‘ it shall be the prayer of my life that T may forget 
you.* The poor girl sought consolation from the Archbishop 
of Alexandria, who comforted her by assiuing her that, 
though she belonged to the sex by which d82mons commonly 
tempt saints, he doubted not the hei'mit would pray for her 
soul, though he would try to forget her face.^ Sometimes 
this female enthusiasm took another and a more subtle forai, 
and on more than one occasion women were known to attire 
themselves as men, and to pass their lives undisturbed as 
anchorites. Among others, St. Pelagia, who had been the 
most beautiful, and one of tho most dangerously seductive 
actresses of Antioch, having been somewhat strangely con- 
verted, was appointed by the bishops to live in penance with 
an elderly virgin of irreproachable piety ; but, impelled, we 
are told, by her desire for a more austere life, she fled from 
her companion, assumed a male attire, took refuge among the 
monks on the Mount of Olives, and, with something of tho 
skill of her old profession, supported her feigned character so 
, consistently that she acquired great renown, and it was only 
(it is said) after her death that- the saints disco vei*ed who had 
been living among them.-’ 


‘ Rufiaus, Hist. Monachorum^ 
cap. i. • 

* Verha SmioruMy § 05. 

■ Pelagia waa very pretty, and, 
according to her ovm account, * her 
sins were heavier than the sand.* 
The people of Antioch, 'Vrho \^ere 
vefy fond of her, called her Marga- 


rita, OP the pearl. ‘II arriva un 
jour que divers ^vesquea, appelez 
par celui d’Antiocho pour quelques 
af&ires, oetant ensemble k la porte 
de r^glise de S.-Jnlien, Pclagie 
passa devant eux dans t^t T^clat 
des pompes du diable, n’ayant pas 
seulement une coefie sur sa teste ui 
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The foregoing anecdotes and observations will, I hopo, 
have given a sufficiently clear idea of the general nature df 
the monastic life in its earliest phase, and also of the writings 
it produced. We may now proceed to examine the ways in 
which this mode of life affected both the ideal type and the 
realised condition of Christian morals. And in the first 
place, it is manifest that the proportion of virtues was 
altered. If an iini)artial person wei'Q. to glance over the 
ethics of the Now Testament, and wore asked wliat was the 
central and distinctive virtue to wliich the sacred writers 
most continually referrod, lie would doubtless ansv\rer that it 
was that wliicli is describeil as love, cliaritv, or philantliropy. 
If he were to apply a similai* scrutiny to the writings of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ho would answer that the cardinal 
virtue of the religious type was not love, but chastity. And 
this chastity, which Wiis regarded as the ideal state, was not 
the purity of an undefiled marriage. It was the absolute 
suppression of the whole sensual side of oar nature. The 
chief form of vii*tue, the centml conception of the saintly 
life, was a perpetual struggle against all carnal impulses, by 
men wlio altogether refused the compromise of mamage. 
From this fact, if I mistake not, some interesting and impor- 
tant corisequejiccs may be deduced. 

In the first place, religion gradually assumed a very 
sombre hue. The business of the saint was to eradicate a 
natural appetite, to attain a condition wliich was emphatic- 
ally abnormal. The depravity of human nature, especially 


nil uiouclioir Bur ses 6pjiules, ce 
qu’oti reiiiarqiiti comnio le combh* do 
sou impudenco. Tons los ^vosquos 
baiss^srent les yeux eii g^missant 
pour no pas voir ce dangoreux objet 
de p6che, hors Nonne, trfes-saint 
^vosque d’II6liople, qiii la regarda 
avec une aileiilion qui fit peine aux 
AUtres.’ However, Ihis bishop im- 


mediately began crying a groat 
deal, and reassured his brethren, 
and a sermon whicl^ he preached 
led to the conversion of the actress. 
(Tillemont, Mi'n. d'Uist. ecclh, tome 
xii. pp. 378-380. See, too, on 
w'omen, * under pretence of religion, 
attiring themselves as men, Sozo 
men, iii. 14.) 
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the easential evil of the body, was felt with a degree of 
iiftensity that could never have been attained by moralists 
who were occupied mainly with tiansient or exceptional 
vices, such as envy, anger, or cruelty. And in addition to 
the extreme inveteracy of the appetite which it was desired 
to eradicifte, it should be remembered that a somewhat luxu- 
rious and indulgent Ij^e, even when that indulgence is not 
itself distinctly evil, f^ven when it has a tendency to mollify 
the character, has naturally the effect of sti-engthening the 
animal passions, and is therefore directly opposed to the 
ascetic ideal. The consequence of this was first of all a 
very deep sense of the habitual and innate depravity of 
human- nature ; and, in the next place, a very strong associa- 
tion of the idea of pleasure with that of vice. All this 
necessarily flowed from tho supreme value placed upon vii*- 
ginity. The tone of calm and joyousnoss that characterises 
Greek philosophy, the almost complete absence of all sense 
of struggle and innate sin that it displays, is probably in a 
very largo degree to be ascribed to the fact that, in the de- 
partment of morals we arc consideiing, Greek moralists made 
no serious effoits to improve our nature, and Greek public 
opinion acquiesced, without scandal, in an almost bouiitlless 
indulgence of illicit pleasures. 

But while tho great prominence at tliis time given to the 
conflicts of the ascetic life threw a dark shade upon the 
^popular estimate of human nature, it contributed, I think, 
veiy largely to sustain and deepen that strong conviction of 
the freedom of the human will which the Catholic Cliurch 
has always so sti’enuously upheld ; for there is, probably, no 
other form of moral conflict in which men arc mo habitually 
and so keeAly sensible of tliat distinction between our will 
and oui’ desires, upon the reality of which all moml fi-ecdom 
ultimately depends. It had also, I imagine, another result, 
which it is difficult to describe with the same precision. 
What may be called a strong animal nature — a natuie, that 
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is, in which the passions are in vigorous, and at the same 
time healthy, action — is that in which we should most natU' 
rally expect to find seyeinl moral qualities. Good humour, 
frankness, generosity, active courage, sanguine energy, buoy- 
ancy of temper, aiu the usual and appropriate accompani- 
ments of a vigorous animal temperament, and they hre much 
more rarely found either in natin'es that are essentially 
feeble and efieminate, or in natures which have been artifi- 
cially emasculated by penances, distorted from their original 
tendency, and habitually held under severe control. The 
ideal type of Catholicism being, on account of the supreme 
value placed upon viiginity, of the latter kind, the qualities 
I have mentioned have always ranked very low in the 
Catholic conceptions of excellence, and the steady tendency 
of Protestant and industrial civilisation has been to elevate 
them. 

I do not know whether the reader will regard these 
speculations — which I advance with some diffidence — as far- 
fetched and fanciful. Our knowledge of the physical ante- 
cedents of different moral qualities is so scanty that it is 
difficult to speak on these matters witli much confidence ; 
but few persons, I think, can have failed to observe that the 
physical temperaments I have described differ not simply in 
the one great fact of the intensity of the animal passions, but 
also in the aptitude of eacdi to produce a distinct moral type, 
or, in other words, in the harmony of each with several 
qualities, both good and evil. A doctrine, therefore, which 
connects one of these two temperaments indissolubly with the 
moral ideal, affects the appreciation of a large number of 
moral qualities. But whatever may be thought of the moral 
results springing from the physical temperament which asce- 
ticism produced, there can be little controversy as to the 
eftects springing from the condition of Ufe which it enjoined. 
Severance from the interests and affections of all around him 
was the chief object of the anchorite, and the first conse> 
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1|[uence of the prominence of asceticism was a profound dis 
credit thrown upon the domestic virtues. 

The extent to which this discredit was carried, the 
intense hardness of heart and ingratitude manifested by the 
s^ts towards those who were bound to them by the closest 
of earthly ties, is known to few who have not studied the 
original literature on the subject. These things are commonly 
thrown into the shad^ by those modern sentimentalists who 
delight in idealising the devotees of tho past. To break by 
his ingratitude the heart of the mother who had bopio him, 
to persuade the wife who adored Jiim that it was her duty te 
separate from him for ever, to abandon his children, uncared 
for and beggars, to tho mercies of the world, was regarded by 
the true hermit as the most acceptable offering he could make 
to his God. His business was to save his own soul. Tho 
serenity of his devotion would bo impaii*ed by the discharge 
of the simplest duties to his fimily. Evagrius, when a 
hermit in the desert, received, after a long interval, letters 
from his father and mother. He could not boar that tho 
equable tenor of his thoughts should bo disturbed by the 
recollection of those who loved him, so he cast tho letters 
unread into the fire.' A man named Mutius, accompanied 
by his only child, a little boy of eight years old, aban- 
doned his possessions and demanded admission into a 
monastery. The monks received him, but they proceeded to 
discipline his heart. * He had ahmly forgotten that he was 
rich ; ho must next be taught to forget that ho was a father.’ ^ 

’ Tillemont, tome x. pp. 376, saint named Boniface struck dead 
377- Apart from family affections, a man who wont about with an ape 
there are some curious instances and a cymbal, because he had (ap- 
recorded of the anxiety of the pareutly^nite unintentionally) dis- 
saints to a^id distractions. One tnrhed him at his prayers. (St 
monk used to cover his face when Greg. Dial. i. d.) 
he went into his garden, lest the * * Quemadmodum so jam divt- 
sight of the trees should disturb tern non esse sciebat, ita etiaro 
his mind. ( Verb, Seniorum.) St. ^trera se ospo nesciret.* — Cassian, 
Arsenins could not bear the rust- 7)e Canolnorum Institufts, iv. 27. 
ling of the reeds (ibid.); and a 
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His little child was separated from him, clothed in dirtj rags, 
subjected to every form of gix>ss and wanton hardship, bfiateh, 
spumed, and ill treated. Day after day the father was com- 
pelled to look upon his boy wasting away with sorrow, his 
once happy countenance for ever stained with tears, distotted 
by sobs of anguish. But yet, says the admiring bi6graphea*i 
* though he saw this day by day, such was his love for Christ, 
and for the virtue of obedience, that ^tho fatlier’s heai't was 
rigid and unmoved. ITe thought little of the tears of his 
child. Tie was anxious only for his own humility and 
perfection in virtue.’ ' A.t last the abbot told him to take 
his child and throw it into the river. He proceeded, without 
a murmur or apparent pang, to obey, and it was only at the 
last moment that the monks interposed, and on the very 
blink of tho liver saved tbe child. Mutius afterwards rose 
to a high position among the ascetics, and was justly regarded 
as having displayed in great perfection the temper of a saint.® 
An inhabitant of Thebes once came to the abbot Sisoes, and 
asked to bo made a monk. The abbot asked if he had any one 
belonging to him. Ho answered, ‘ A son.’ ‘ Take your son,’ 
rejoined tho old man, ‘ and throw liim into the river, and then 
you may become a monk.’ The father hastened to fulfil the 
command, and the deed was almost consummated when a 
messenger sent by Sisoes revoked the order. 

Sometimes the same lesson was taught under the farm of 
a miracle. A man had once deserted his three children to 
Ijecome a monk. Three years after, he determined to biiug 
them into the monastery, but, on returning to hia hothe, ’ 
found that the two eldest had died during his absence^ h He 
came to bis abbot, bearing in his arms his youngest cbi}d, 

' * Cumque lalitor infans sub cogitnns de lacrymis ejus, std 
ocnlis ejus per dies singulos age- propria humilitate ac perfecnon^.; 
retur, pro amore nihilominus sollicitiis.* — Ibid. I ' 

Christi ot obodientiaa virtute, ri- ® Ibid, 
gida semper atque immobilia patris * Bollandists, July 9; ' 

viscera pormanscrunt .... parum S&niorumf ariv. : ^ 
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wlio was still littlo more than an infant. The abbot timiecl 
him and said, ‘ Do you love this child ? ' The father 
answered, ‘Yes.* Again the abbot said, ‘Do you love it 
dearly r The father answered as before. ‘Then take the 
child,* said the abbot, ‘ and throw it into the fire upon yonder 
hearth.* • The father did as he was commanded, and the child 
remained unharmed amid the flames.* But it was especially 
iii their dealings with Vheir female relations that this aspect 
of the monastic character was vividly displayed. In this 
case the motive was not simply to mortify family affections — 
it was also to guard against the possible danger resulting 
from the presence of a woman. The fine flower of that 
saintly pui ity might have been disturbed by the sight of a 
mo^jnc's or a sister’s face. The ideal of one age apj^cars 
sometimes too gi’otesquo for the caricature of another ; and it 
is curious to observe how pale and weak is the picture 
which Moli6re drew of the affected prudery of Tartuffe,^ 
when compared with the narratives that are gravely pro- 
pounded in the liives of the Saints. When the abbot Sisoes 
had become a very old, feeble, and decrepit man, his discipleii 
exhorted him to leave the desert for an inhabited country, 
Sifloes seemed to yield; but he stipulated, as a necessary 
condition, that in his new abode he should never be com- 
pelled to encounter the peril and perturbation of looking on 
a womJin*s face. To such a nature, of course, the desert alone 
was suitable, and the old man was suffered to die in peaco.^ 
A monk was once travelling with his mother — in itself a 


* Verba Scnioru7nt xiv. 

® Tabtuffe {tirant un moit- 
choir de m pocke). 

• 

* Ah, mon Dieii, jo vous prie, 
Avant quo do parlor, preuez-moi ce 
’ mou<moir. " 

>y ' PORTNE. 


I'ARTUFFE. 

Couvroz CO sein quo je no 
saurois voir ; 

Par de pareils objets dos 4mes sont 
blesscos, 

Et cola fait venir do coupablefi 
pensees.’ 

Tarluffct Acte iii. sc^oe 2. 
• Bollandists, July 6. 
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most unusual circumstance — and, having arrived at a bridge- 
less stream, it became necessary for him to carry her acroi^s. 
To her surprise, he began carefully wrapping up his hands 
in cloths ; and upon her asking the reason, he explained that 
he was alarmed lest he should be unfortunate enough to 
touch her, and thereby distui’b the equilibrium of hifl natiu*e.* 
The sister of St. John of Oalama loved him dearly, and 
earnestly implored him that she might look upon his face 
once more before she died. On his persistent refusal, she 
declared that she would make a pilgi*image to him in the 
desert. Tho alarmed and perplexed saint at last wrote 
to her, promising to visit her if she would engage to relin- 
quish her design. He went to her in disguise, received a 
cup of water from her hands, and camo away without being 
discovered. She wrote to him, reproaching him with not 
having fulfilled his promise. He answered her that he 
had indeed visited her, that ‘by the mercy of Jesus 
Christ he had not been recognised,* and that she must 
never see him again,* The mother of St. Theodonis come 
armed with letters from the bishops to see her son, but 
ho implored his abbot, St. Pachomius, to permit him to 
decline tho interview; and, finding all her efforts in vain, 
the poor woman retired into a convent, together with her 
daughter, who had made a similar expedition with similar 
I'esults.® The mother of St. Marcus persuaded his abbot to 
command the saint to go out to her. Placed in a dilemma 
between the sin of disobedience and the perils of seeing his 
mother, St. Marcus extricated himself by an ingenious device. 
He went to his mother with his face disguised and his eyes 

Verba Senionm, iv. The mihi commemoratio aliamm femi- 
poor woman, being startled and narum in animo.’ ^ 
perplexed at the proceedings of her * Tillemont, Mim di tHUt, 
son, said, ^ Quid sic oporuisti manus eccUs, tome x. 444, 445. 
tuas, fill ? llle autem dixit : Quia * Vit 8. Pact ch. xxxi. ; 

corpuH miilieris ignis eat, et ex eo Verba Seniorum, 
ip 60 quo te conttngebam veniebat 
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silut. The mother did not recognise her son. The son did 
ndt see his mother.* The sister of St. Pior in like manner 
induced the abbot of that saint to command him to admit her 
to his pi'esence. The command was obeyed, but St. Pior 
resolutely kept his eyes shut dui*ing the interview.^ St. 
Poemen aitd his six brothers had all deserted their mother to 
cultivate the perfections of an ascetic life. But ingiatitude 
can seldom quench the love of a mother^s heart, and the 
old woman, now bent by infirmities, went alone into the 
Egyptian desert to see once more the children she so dearly 
loved. She caught sight of them as they were about to leave 
their cell for the church, but they immediately ran back into 
the cell, and, before her tottering steps could reach it, one 
of her sons rushed forward and closed the door in her face. 
She remained outside weeping bitterly. St. Pcemen then, 
coming to the door, but without opening it, said, * Why do 
you, who are already stricken with age, pour forth such cries 
and lamentations ? ’ But she, recognising the voice of her 
son, answered, ‘ It is because I long to see you, my sons. 
What harm could it do you that I should see you ? Am I 
not your mother 1 did I not give you suck ? I am now an old 
and wrinkled woman, and ray heart is troubled at the sound 
of your voices.* ^ The saintly brothers, however, refused to 


* Verba Senorium, xiv, 

* Palladius, Hist. Laus. cap. 
Ixxxvii. 

• * Bollandiets, June 6. I avail 
myself again of the version of 
Tillemont. ‘ Lorsqne S. Pemen de- 
meuroib en Egypte avec ses fr^res, 
leur m 6 re, qui avoit uu extreme 
d^sir de les voir, vonoit souvent au 
lieu 0^ ils estment, sans pouvoir 
jamais avoir cet& satisfaction. Une 
fois oufin elle prit si bien son temps 
qu’elle les rencontra qui alloient 4 
r^glise, mais d^s qu'ils la virent ils 
s"en retuurn^rent en haste dans 
leur cellule et fermirent la porte 
VOL. II. 1 


sur eux. Elle los suivit, ot trou- 
vant la porte, elle les appeloit avec 
dos larmos et des cris capables de 

les toucher de compassion 

Pemen s’y leva et s*y en aila, et 
Tentendant pleurer il luy dit, tenant 
t-oujours la porte ferm^e, ‘ Poiirquoi 
vous lassez-vous inutilement a 
pleurer et crier? N’^tes-vous pas 
d^JA assez abattue par la vieillesse? ' 
Elle reconn ut la voix de Pemen, et 
8'effor9aDt encore davantiige, elle 
s’ Acrid, * HA, mes enfans, e'est quo 
je voudrais bien vous voir: et 
quel mal y a- t*il que je vous voie ? 
Ne suts-je pas votre mAro, et ne 
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open their door. They told tlieir mother that she would s(je 
them after death ; and the biographer says she at last w€|^t 
away contented with the prospect. St. Simeon Stylites, in 
this as in other respects^ stands in the first line. He had 
been passionately loved by his parents, and, if we may believe 
his eulogist and biogi apher, he began his saintly (^career by 
bimking the heart of his father, who died of grief at his 
flight. His mother, however, lingered on. Twenty-seven 
years after his disappearance, at a perihd when his austerities 
had made liim famous, she heard for the first time where he 
was, and hastened to visit him. But all her labour was in 
vain. No woman was admitted within the precincts of his 
dwelling, and he refused to permit her even to look upon his 
face. Her entreaties and tears were mingled with words of 
bitter and eloquent reproach.* * My son,* she is i*epresented 
as having said, * why have you done this ] I bore you in my 
womb, and you have wrung my soul with grief. I gave you 
milk from my breast, you have filled my eyes with tears. 
For the kisses I gave you, you have given me the anguish of 
a broken heart ; for all that I have done and suffered for yon, 
you have repaid me by the most cruel wrongs.* At last the 
saint sent a message to tell her that she would soon see him. 
Three days and three nights she had wept and entreated in 
vain, and now, exhausted with gi*ief and age and privation,' 
she sank feebly to the ground and breathed her last sigh be- 
fore that inhospitable door. Then for the fii*st time the saint, 
accompanied by his followers, came out. He shed some pious 

Toua ai-je pas nourri du lait do mes quent than my translation. ‘ Fill, 
mammelles? Je suis d4jA tonte qnare hoc fecisti? Fro utero quo 
pleine do rides, et lorsque je vous to portavi, satiasti me luctu, pro 
ay entendn, reztr^mo envie que lactatione qua te lactavi d^isti 
j’ay de Vous voir m’a tellement mihi lacrymas, pro osculo quo te 
^mue que je suis presque tomb^e osculata sum, dedisti mihi amaras 
en d^faillance.” * — Mhnoires de cordis angustias; pro dolore et 
rHiat. eccUs, tome xv. pp. 167f labore quern passa sum, imposuisti 
158. luihi ssevissimaa plams.* — Ftta 

* The original is much more elo- Svmeonis (in Rosweyd^. 
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4ears ovor the corpse of his murdered mother, aud offered up 
^ prayer consigning her soul to heaven. Perhaps it was but 
fancy, perhaps life was not yet wholly extinct, perhaps the 
story is but the invention of the biographer; bub a faint 
motion — which appeai-s to have been regarded as miraculous 
— is sai^ to have passed over her prostrate form. Simeon 
once more commended her soul to heaven, and then, amid the 
admiring murmurs df his disciples, the saintly matricide 
returned to his devotions. 

' The glaring mendacity that chaiuctorises the Lives of the 
(Catholic Saints, probably to a gimter extent than any other 
important branch of existing literature, makes it not unrejison- 
ablo to hope that many of the foregoing anecdotes represent 
much less events that actually took place than ideal pictures 
generated by the enthusiasm of the clirgniclers. They are 
not, however, on that account the less significant of the moral 
conceptions which the ascetic period had created. The ablest 
men in the Christian community vied with one another in 
inculcating as the highest form of duty the abandonment of 
social ties and the mortification of domestic affections. A 
few faint restrictions wei^e indeed occasionally made. Much 
— on which I shall hereafter touch — was written on the 
liberty of husbands and wives deserting one another; and 
something was written on the cases of children forsaking or 
abandoning their parents. At firat, those who, when children, 
were devoted to the monasteries by their parents, without 
• their own consent, were permitted, when of mature age, to 
retiiin to the world ; and this liberty was taken from them 
for the first time by the fourth Coimcil of Toledo, in A.n. 633.* 
The Council of Gangi-a condemned the hei-etic Eustathius for 
teaching that children might, through religious motives, for- 
sake their i^hrents, and St. Basil wrote in the same strain ; * 
but cases of this kind of I'ebellion against parental authority 
wei-e continually recounted with admiration in the Lives of the 

' Ringbam, Antiquities, book vii. ch. iii. 


Ibid. 
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Saints, applauded by some of the leading Fathers, and virtually 
sanctioned by a law of Justinian, which, deprived parents of 
the power of either restraining their children from entering 
monasteries, or disinheriting them if they had done so without 
their consent.* St. Chrysostom i*elates with enthusiasm the 
case of a young man who had been designed by his father for 
the army, and who was lured away to a monastery.* The 
eloquence of St. Ambr ose is said to have been so seductive, 
that mothers were accustomed to shut up their daughters to 
guard them against his fascinations.^ The position of affec- 
tionate parents was at this time extremely painful. The 
touching language is still preserved, in which the mother of 
Ghiysostom — who had a distinguished part in the conversion 
of her son — implored him, if he thought it his duty to fly to 
the desert life, at least to postpone the act till she had died.^ 
St, Ambrose devoted a chapter to proving that, while those 
are worthy of commendation who enter the monasteries 
witli the approbation, those are still more worthy of praise 
who do so agiiinst the wishes, of their parents ; and he pro- 
ceeded to show how small were the penalties the latter could 
inflict when compared with the blessings asceticism could 
bestow.® Even l3efore the law of Justinian, the invectives of 
the clergy were directed against those who endeavoured to 
prevent their children flying to the desert. St. Chrysostom 
explained to them that they would certainly be damned.® St. 
Ambrose showed that, even in this world, they might not l^e 
unpunished. A girl, he tells us, had resolved to enter into a 
convent, and as her i*elations were exjwstulating with her on 
her intention, one of those pi*esent tried to move her by the 
memory of her dead father, asking whether, if he were still 

* Bingham, Antiquiliei^ book ^ ** Ibid. vol. iii. p. 120. 

vii. chap. 3. ' * De Virginihus^ i. 11. 

* Milman’s Early Christianity • See Milman’s Early Christian- 

(ed. 1867), vol. iii. p. 122. tVy, vol. iii. p. 121. 
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alive, he would have suffered her to remain unmarried. 
^Perhaps,’ she calmly answered, ‘ it was for this very purpose 
he died, that he should not throw any obstacle in my way.' 
Her words were more than an answer ; they were an oracle. 
The indiscreet questioner almost immediately died, and the 
relations, shocked by the manifest providence, desisted fi*om 
their opposition, and <lven implored the young saint to accom- 
plish her design.^ Si* Jerome tells with rapturous enthusiasm 
of a little girl, named Asella, who, when only twelve years 
old, devoted herself to the religious life and refused to look 
on the face of any man, and whose knees, by constant prayer, 
became at last like those of a camel.^ A famous widow, 
named Paula, upon the death of her husband, deserted her 
family, listened with * dry eyes * to her childi*cn, who were 
imploring her to stay, lied to the society of the monks at 
Jerusalem, made it her desire that * she might die a beggar, 
and leave not one piece of money to her son,* and, having dis- 
sqmted the whole of her fortune in charities, bequeathed to 
her children only the embarrassment of her debts.® It was 
carefully inculcated that all money given or bequeathed to the 
poor, or to the monks, produced spiritual benefit to the donors 
or testators, but that no spiritual benefit spi-ang from money 
bestowed upon relations ; and the more pious minds recoiled 


* De VirginibuSf i. 11. 

* Epist xxiv. 

* St Jerome describes the scene ’ 
at her departure with admiring 
eloquence. ‘ Descendit ad portum 
fmtre, cognatis, affinibus et quod 
majus est liberis prosequentibus, 
et clementissjpiam matrem pietate 
rinoere cupientibus. Jam carbasa 
tendebantur, et remorum ductu 
navis in altum protrahebatur. 
Parvus Toxotius supplices man us 
tendebat in littore, Buffina jam 
nubilis ut suas ezpectaret nnptias 


tacens fletibus obsecrabat Et 
tamen ilia siccos tendebat ad ceelum 
oculos, pietatom in filios pietate in 
Deum Buperans. Nesciebat se 
matrem ut Christi probaret ancil- 
1am.* — Ep. cviii. In another place 
he says of her: ' Testis est Jesus, 
ne unum quidom nummum ab ea 
.filiae derelictum sed, ut ante jam 
dixi, derelictum magnum aes alie> 
num.* — Ibid. And again: ‘Vis, 
lector, ejus breviter scire virtutes^ 
Omnes suoa pau^res, pauperior 
ipsa dimisit.* — Ibid. 
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from disposing of their property in a manner that would no»l 
redound to the advantage of their souls. Sometimes parents 
made it a dying request to their children that they would 
pi’eserve none of their pi’oporty, but would bestow it all 
among the poor.' It was one of the most honourable inci- 
dents of the life of St. Augustine, that he, like Aurelius, 
Bishop of Carthage, refused to receive legacies or donations 
which unjustly spoliated the relatives of the benefactor.^ 
Usually, however, to outrage the affections of the nearest and 
dearest relations wiis not only regarded as innocent, but pro- 
posed as the highest virtue. ‘ A young man,* it was acutely 
said, * who has learnt to despise a mother’s grief, will easily 
bear any other labour that is imposed upon him.’® St. 
Jerome, when exhorting Heliodonis to desert his family and 
become a hermit, expatiated with a fond minuteness on every 
form of natural affection he desired liim to violate. ‘ Though 
your little nephew twine his arms around your neck ; though 
your mother, with dishevelled hair and tearing her robe asim- 
der, point to the breast with which she suckled you ; though 
your father fall down on the ihi-oshold before you, pass on 
over your father's body. Fly with tearless eyes to the ban- 
ner of the cross. In this matter cruelty is the only piety. 

, . . Your widowed sister may throw her gentle arms around 
you. . . . Your father may implore you to wait but a short 
time to bury those near to you, who will soon be no more ; 
your weeping mother may recall your childish days, and may 
point to her shrunken bi^east and to her wrinkled brow. 
'Chose around you may tell you that all the household rests 
upon you. Such chains as these, the love of God and the 

* SeoCha8tel,^J^«rf«5 from tho Life qf 8\, Fidgentiua, 

mr la Charitl, p. 231. The rarente quoted by Dean Milman. Facile 
of St. G regory Naziatizen had made potest juvenis tolerare quemeunque 
this request, which was faithfully imposuerit laborem qui poterit 
observed maternura jam despicere dolorem/ 

* Chastel, p. 232. — HisL of Latin Christianity^ voL 

* See a characteristic ii. p. 82. 
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ffar of hell can easily break. You say that Scripture orders 
you to obey your parents, but he wlio loves them more than 
Chiist loses his soul. The enemy blandishes a sword to slay 
me. Shall I think of a mother’s tears ] ’ * 

The sentiment manifested in these cases continued to Ik) 
displayed in later ages. Thus, St. Gregory the Great as- 
sures us that a certaii? young boy, though ho had enrolled 
himself as a monk, Vas unable to repress his love for his 
parents, and one night stole out seciotly to visit them. But 
the judgment of God soon marked the enormity of the offence. 
On coming back to the monastery, he tlied that very day, and 
when he was buried, the eai*th refused to receive so heinous a 
criminal. His body was repeatedly thrown up from the 
grave, and it was only suffered to rest in peace when St. 
Benedict had laid the Sacmment upon its breast.^ One nun 
revealed, it is said, after death, that she had been condemned 
for three days to the fires of purgatory, because she bad loved 
her mother too much.^ Of another saint it is recorded that 
his benevolence was such that he was never known to be 
hard or inhuman to any one except his relations. St. 
Komuald, the founder of the Gamaldolites, counted his father 
among his spiritual children, and on one occasion punished 
him by flagellation.® The first nun whom St. Bi-ancis of 
Assisi enrolled was a beautiful girl of Assisi named Clara 
Scifi^ with whom he had for some time carried on a clandes- 
tine correspondence, and whose flight from her father’s home 
he both counselled and planned.® As the first enthusiasm 
of asceticism died away, what was lost in inllnence by 
the father was gained by the priest. The confessional ma^le 

* Ep. 7 L\^T(Ad HeliodoruTn). mauus, tamquam ignotos illos re- 

* St. Greg. DUU. ii. 24. spiciens.’— Bollandists, May 29. 

* Bollandists, May 3 (vol. vii. * See Helyot, Diet, dea Ordrea 

p. 661). religieu^t art. ‘ Oamaldales.' 

* ‘ Hospitibus omnl loco ac tem- * See the charming sketch in the 
pore liberalissimus fuit. . . Solis life of St. Francis^ by Hase. 
conaanguineis durus erat et inhu- 
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this pei*sonage the confidant in the most delicate seci*ets of 
domestic life. The supremacy of authority, of sympathy, and 
sometimes even of affection, passed away beyond the domestic 
circle, and, by establishing an absolute authority over the 
most secret thoughts and feelings of nervous and credulous 
women, the priests laid the foundation of the empire of 
the world. ( 

The picture I have drawn of the inroads made in the first 
period of asceticism upon the domestic affections, tells, I 
think, its own story, and I shall only add a very few words 
of comment. That it is necessary for many men who are 
puiuuing a truly heroic course to break loose from the tram- 
mels which those about them would cast over their actions 
or their opinions, and that this severance often constitutes 
at once one of the noblest and one of the most painful 
incidents in their career, aro unquestionable truths ; but 
the examples of such occasional and exceptional sacrifices, 
endured for some great unselfish end, cannot be compared 
with the conduct of those who regarded the mortification of 
domestic love as in itself a foi*m of virtue, and whose ends 
were mainly or exclusively selfish. The sufferings endured 
by the ascetic who fled from his relations were often, no 
doubt, very great. Many anecdotes remain to show that 
warm and affectionate hearts sometimes beat under the cold 
exterior of the monk ; ' and St. Jerome, in one of his letters, 
remarked, with much complacency and congratulation, that 
the very bitterest pang of captivity is simply this irrevocable 


* The legend of St. Scholastica, 
the sister of St. Benedict, has been 
often quoted. He had visited her, 
and was about to leave in the even- 
ing, when she implored him to stay. 
He refused, and she then prayed to 
God, who sent so violent a tempest 
that the saint was unable to de- 
part. (St. Greg. J^UtL ii. 38.) 


Cassian speaks of a monk who 
thought it his duty never to see 
his mother, but who Ifboured for a 
W'hole year to pay off a debt she 
bad incurred. (Ccenob. Inst. v. 38.) 
St. Jerome mentions the strong 
natural affection of Paula, though 
she considered it a virtue to mor- 
tify it. (Ajp. cviii.) 
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separation which the superstition he preached induced multi- 
tudes to inflict upon themselves. But if, putting aside the 
intrinsic excellence of an act, we attempt to estimate the 
nobility of the agent, we must consider not only the cost of 
what he did, but also the motive which induced him to do it. 
It is this last consideration which renders it impossible for us 
to place the heroism oJ the ascetic on the same level with that 
of the great patriots tf Greece or Rome. A man may be as 
truly selfish about the next world as about this. Wliere an 
overpowering dread of future torments, or an intense realisa- 
tion of future happiness, is the leading motive of action, the 
theological vhtue of faith may bo present, but the ennobling 
quality of disinterestedness is assuredly absent. In our day, 
when pictures of rewards and punishments beyond the grave 
act but feebly upon the imagination, a religious motive is 
commonly an unselfish motive ; but it has not always been 
so, and it was undoubtedly not so in the first period of asce- 
ticism. The terroi's of a future judgment drove the monk 
into the desert, and the whole tenor of the ascetic life, while 
isolating him from human sympathies, fostered an intense, 
thoxigh it may be termed a religious, selfishness. 

The eflfect of the mortification of the domestic affections 
upon the general character was probably very pernicious. 
The family circle is the appointed sphere, not only for the 
performance of manifest duties, but also for the cultivation 
of the aflhetions; and the extreme ferocity which so often 
characterised the ascetic was the natural consequence of the 
discipline ho imposed upon himself. Severed from all other 
ties, the monks clung with a desperate tenacity to their 
opinions and to their Church, and hated those who dissented 
fix)m them^ith all the intensity of men whose whole lives 
were concentrated on a single subject, whose ignorance and 
bigotry prevented them from conceiving the possibility of 
any good thing in opposition to themselves, and who had 
m^e it a main object of their discipline to eradicate all 
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natural sympathies and affections. We may reasonably attiji- 
bute to the fierce biographer the words of burning hatred ot 
all heretics which St. Athanasius puts in the mouth of the 
dying patriarch of the hermits;* but ecclesiastical history, 
and esj)Gcially the writings of the later Pagans, abundantly 
prove that the sentiment was a general one. To the Chris- 
tian bishops it is mainly due that the wide and general, 
though not perfect, recognition of religious liberty in the 
Homan legislation was replaced by laws of the most minute 
and stringent intolerance. To the monks, acting as the exe- 
cutive of an omnipresent, intolerant, and aggressive clergy, 
is due an administrative change, perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the legislative change that had preceded it. The 
system of conniving at, neglecting, or despising forms of 
worship that were formally prohibited, which had been so 
largely practised by the sceptical Pagans, and under the lax 
police system of the Empii-e, and which is so important a fact 
in the history of the rise of Christianity, was absolutely de- 
stroyed. Wandering in bands through the countiy, the 
monks were accustomed to bum the temples, to break the 
idols, to overthrow' the altars, to engage in fierce conflicts 
with the peasants, who often defended with desperate courage 
the shrines of their gods. It would be impossible to conceive 
men more fitted for the task. Their fierce fanaticism, their 
persuasion that every idol was tenanted by a literal daBmon, 
and their belief that death incuiTed in this iconoclastic 
crusade was a form of martyrdom, made them careless of all 
consequences to themselves, while the reverence that attached 
to their profession rendered it scarcely possible for the civil 
power to arrest them. Men who had learnt to look with in- 
difference on the tears of a broken-hearted mother, and whose 
ideal was indissolubly connected with the degradation of the 


* Li/t! of Antmy, See, too, the sentiments of St. Pachomius, VH* 
cap. zxYii. 
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b^dy, were but little likely to be moved either by the pathos 
of old associations, and of reverent, though mistaken, worship, 
or by the grandeur of the Serapeum, or of the noble statues of 
Phidias and Pi'axiteles. Sometimes the civil power ordered 
the reconiltruction of Jewish synagogues or heretical churches 
which had been illegally destroyed; but the doctrine was 
early maintained that 3uch a reconstruction was a deadly sin. 
Under Julian some Uhristians 8uffei*ed martyrdom sooner 
than be parties to it; and St. Ambrose from the pulpit 
of Milan, and Simeon Stylites from his desert pillar, united 
in denouncing Theodosius, who had been guilty of issuing 
this command. 

Another very important moral result to which asceticism 
largely contributed was the depression and sometimes almost 
the extinction of the civic virtues. A candid examination 
w^ill show that the Christian civilisations have been as infe* 
rior to the Pagan ones in civic and intellectual virtues as they 
have been superior to tliem in the virtues of humanity and 
of chastity. We have already seen that one remarkable fea- 
ture of the intollectual movement that preceded Christianity 
was the gradual decadence of patriotism. In the early days 
both of Greece and Home, the first duty enforced wjis that of 
a man to his country. This was the rudimentary or cardinal 
virtue of the moral ty^je. It gave the tone to the whole 
system of ethics, and difierent moral qualities were valued 
^ chiefly in proportion to their tendency to form illustrious 
citizens. The destruction of this spuit in the Koman Empire 
was due, as wo have seen, to two causes— one of them being 
political and the other intellectual. Tho political cause 
was the amalgamation of the different nations in one great 
despotism, Vbich gave indeed an ample field for pei'soual 
and intellectual freedom, but extinguished the sentiment 
of nationality and closed almost every sphere of political 
activity. The intellectual cause, which was by no means 
unconnected with the ]x>litical one, was the growing ascend- 
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ancy of Oriental philosophies, which dethroned the actiye 
Stoicism of the early Empire, and placed its ideal of ex- 
cellence in contemplative virtues and in elaborate puri- 
fications. By this decline of the patriotic sentiment the 
progress of the new faith was greatly aided. 1 n all matters 
of religion the opinions of men are governed much more by 
their sympathies than by their judgiAenta ; and it rarely or 
never happens that a religion which is opposed to a sti*ong 
national sentiment, as Christianity was in Judea, as Catholi- 
cism and Episcopalian Protestantism have been in Scotland, 
and as Anglicanism is even now in Ireland, can win the ac- 
ceptance of the people. 

The relations of Christianity to the sentiment of patriot- 
ism were from the first very unfortunate. While the Chris- 
tians wore, for obvious I'easons, completely separated from 
the national spirit of Judea, they found themselves equally 
at variance with the lingeiing remnants of Roman patriot- 
ism. Rome was to them the power of Antichrist, and its 
overthrow the necessary prelude to the millennial reign. 
They formed an illegal organisation, directly opposed to the 
genius of the Kmiiii’e, anticipating its speedy destruction, 
looking back with sometliuig more than despondency to 
the fate of the heroes who adorned its past, and refusing 
resolutely to participate in those national spectacles which 
were the symbols and the expressions of patriotic feeling. 
Though scrupulously averse to all rebellion, they rarely t 3 on- . 
cealed their sentiments, and the whole tendency of their 
teaching was to withdraw men as far as possible both from 
the functions ami the enthusiasm of public life. It was at 
once their confession and their boast, that no interests were 
more indifferent to them than those of their country,* Tliey 
regarded the lawfulness of taking arms as very questionable; 

‘ * Nec ulla res aliena magis quam puhlica.’ — Tertullian, Ap(A. 
ch. xxxviii. 
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a&d all those proud and aspiring qualities that constitute the 
distinctive beauty of the soldier’s character as emphatically 
unchristian. Their home and their interests were in another 
world, and, provided only they were unmolested in then* 
worship, they avowed with frankness, long after the Empire 
had become Chiistian, that it was a matter of indifFerence to 
them under what rule^they lived.* Asceticism, drawing all 
the enthusiasm of Christendom to the desert life, and ele- 
vating as an ideal the extreme and absolute abnegation of 
all patriotism,^ formed the culmination of the movement, 
and was undoubtedly one cause of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire. 

There are, probably, few subjects on which popular judg- 
ments are commonly more erroneous than upon the i*elations 

* * Quid interest sub cujus im- hardly anywhere do we find them 

perio vivat homo moriturus, si illi asserting their liberties or their 
qui imperant, ad impia ot iniqua religion with intrepid resistance, 
non cogant.’ — St, Aug. De Civ, Dei^ Hatred of heresy was a more stir- 
V. 17. ring motive than the dread or the 

* St. Jerome declares that danger of Islamism. After the 
‘Monachum in patria sua per- first defeats the Christian mind 
fectum esse non posse, perfoctum was still further prostrated by the 
autem esse nolle delinquere est/ common notion that the invasion 
— Ep, xiv. Dean Milman well was a just and heaven-commis- 
says of a later period : ' According sioned visitation ; . . . resistance 
to the monastic view of Chris- a vain, almost an impious struggle 
tianity, the total abandonment to avert inevitable punishment.' — 
of the world, with all its ties and Milman’s Latin Christian Up, vol 
duties, as well as its treasures, its ii. p. 206. Compare Massillon's 

^ ei\joyment8, and objects of am- famous JHscours au Bepiment de 
hition, advanced rather than dimi- Catinat Ce qu’il y a ici de plus 
uished the hopes of salvation, deplorable, c’ost quo dans uno vie 
Why should they fight for a perish- rude ot peniblo, dans des emplois 
ing world, from which it was better dont les devoirs passent quofquo- 
to be estranged ? ... It is singu- fois la riguour des cloitres los plus 
lar, indeed, that while we have seen austeres, vous soufirez toujours cu 
the Eastern monks turned into vain pour Tautre vie. . . . Dix ans 
fierce undisciplined soldiers, peril- de services out plus us^ votre corps 
ling their own lives and shedding qu'une vie enti^re do penitence . . 
the blood of others without re- . . un seul jour de ces souffrauces, 
morse, in assertion of some shadowy consacr^ au Seigneur, vous aurait 
shade of orthodox expression, peut-^tre ralu un bonheur^temel.* 
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b6tw(3en positive religions and momi enthiuaiasm. Beligigl^s 
have, no doubt, a most real power of evoking a latent eneicgy' 
which, without their existence, would never have been called 
into action; but their influence is on the whole probably 
more atti-active than creative. They supply the channel in 
which moral enthusiasm flows, the banner under, which it 
is enlisted, the mould in which it is cast, the ideal to which 
it tends. The first idea which the phtase ‘ a very good man’ 
would have suggested to an early Romah would pi-obably have 
been that of great and distinguished patriotism, and the passion 
and interest of such a man in his coimtry’s cause were in 
direct proportion to his moral elevation. Ascetic (3hi*istianiby 
decisively divei-ted moral enthusiasm into another channel, 
and the civic virtues, in consequence, necessarily declined. 
The extinction of all public spirit, the base ti'eachory and 
corruption pervading every department of the Government, 
the cowardice of the army, the despicable frivolity of character 
that led the people of Treves, when fresh from their burning 
city, to call for theatres and circuses, and the people of Homan 
Carthage to plunge wildly into the excitement of the chaiiot 
races, on the very day when their city succumbed beneath 
the Vandal ; * all these things coexisted with extraordinary 
displays of ascetic and of missionary devotion. The genius 
and the virtue that might have defended the Empire were en- 
gaged in fierce disputes about the Pelagian controversy, at the" 
very time when Alaiic was encircling Rome with his armies, ^ 
and there was no subtlety of theological metaphysics whiet ' 
did not kindle a deeper interest in the Christian leaders than 
the throes of tkeii* expiring country. The moral enthusiasm , 
that in other days would have fired the armies of Rome v/ith 

' See a very striking passage in Pelage que de la *d^solation,^,4^ 
Salvian, De Gubern. Dio. lib. vi. TAfrique et des Gaules.' — 

* Chateaubriand very truly histor. vi“* discours, 2** parfi#. 
says, 'qu’Orose et saint Augustin The remark might certainly be 
etoient plus occup^s du schisme de extended much further. 
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inrincibld valoBr, impelled thousands to abandon their 
goanhy and their homes, and consume the weary horn's in a 
long 1*00 tine of useless and horrible macerations. When the 
Goths had captured E,ome, St. Augustine, as we have seen, 
pointed with a just pride to the Christian Chiu'ch, which re- 
mained ^n unviolated sanctuary during the horrors of the 
^ck, as a proof that a new spirit of sanctity and of rever- 
ence had descended uJ)on the world. The Pagan, in his turn, 
pointed to what he lieemed a not less significant fact — the 
golden statues of Valour and of Fortune were melted down 
to pay the ransom to the conquerors. * Many of the Chris- 
tians contemplated with an indifference that almost amounted 
to complacency what they regarded as the predicted ruin of 
the city of the fallen gods.* When the Vandals swept over 
Africa, the Donatists, maddened by the persecution of the 
orthodox, received them with open arms, and coniribiited 
their share to that deadly blow.^ The immoi*tal pass of 
Thermopylffi was surrendered without a struggle to the 
Goths. A Pagan wi-iter accused the monks of having be- 
trayed it.* It is more probable that they had absorbed or 
diverted the heroism that in other days would have defended 
it. The conquest, at a later date, of Egypt, by the Moham- 
medans, was in a great measure due to an invitation from 
the persecuted Monophysites.® Subsequent religious wars 

' Zosimus,^ea^v.41. This was • Sismondi, Hist, de la Chute de 
on the first occasion when Rome VEmpire romain^ tome ii. pp. 62- 
was menaced by Alaric. 64 ; Milmau, Hist, of Latin Chris- 

* See Merivale’s Conversion of iianity^ vol. ii. p. 213. The Mono- 

the Northern Nations, pp. 207- ’ physites were greatly afiBictod be- 
210. cause, after the conquest, the Mo- 

* See Sismondi, Hist, de la hammedans tolerated the orthodox 

Chute de VEmpire romain, tome i. believers as well as themselves, 
p, 2t?0. * aud were unable to appreciate 

* Eunapius. There is no other the distinction between them. In 
'.a^ority for tli^ story of the Gaul, the orthodox clergy favoured 

treachery, wh^ not believed the invasions of the Franks, who, 
by Gibbon. ^ alone of the barbarian conquerors 
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liave again and again exhibited the same phenomenon. The 
timchery of a religionist to his country no longer argued &k 
absence of all moral feeling. It had become compatible with 
the deepest religious enthusiasm, and with all the coui'age of 
a mai'tyr. 

It is somewhat difficult to form a just estimate of how for 
the attitude assumed by the Church towards the barbarian 
inyaders has on the whole proved beneficial to mankind. The 
Empire, as we have seen, had long been, both morally and po- 
litically, in a condition of manifest decline ; its fall, though it 
might have been retarded, could scarcely have been averted, 
and the new I’eligion, even in its most supeivstitious form, 
while it did much to displace, did also much to elicit moral 
enthusiasm. It is impossible to deny that the Christian 
priesthood contributed very materially, both by their charity 
and b^ their arbitration, to mitigate the calamities that 
accompanied the dissolution of the Empire; * and it is equally 
impossible to doubt that their political attitude greatly 
increased their power for good. Standing between the con- 
llicting forces, almost indiffoi*ent to the issue, and notoriously 
exempt from the passions of the combat, they obtained with 
the conqueror, and used for the benefit of the conquered, a 
degree of influence they would never have possessed, had they 
l^een regarded as Roman patriots. Their attitude, however, 
marked a complete, and, as it has proved, a permanent, change 
in the i>osition assigned to patriotism in the moral scale. It 


of Gaul, were Catholics, and St. 
Aprunculus was obliged to fly, the 
Burgundians desiring to kill him 
on account of his suspected con- 
nivance with the invaders. (Greg. 
2W. ii. 23.) 

* Bean Milman says of the 
Church, * if treacherous to the in- 
terests of the Roman Empire, it 


was true to those of mankind.’ — 
Hut. of Christiajiitt/f vol. iii. p, 48. 
ISo Gibbon : ‘ If the decline of the 
Roman Empire was fastened by 
the conversion of Constantine, the 
victorious religion broke the vio- 
lence of the fall and modified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors.’ 
— Ch. xxxviii. 
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ffas occasionally happened in later times, that churches have 
faund it for their interest to appeal to this sentiment in their 
conflict with opposing creeds, or that patriots have found the 
objects of churchmen in harmony with their own ; and in 
these cases a fusion of theological and patriotic feeling has 
taken plEtee, in which each has intensified the other. Such 
has been the effect of ^he conflict between the Spaniards and 
the Moore, between the Poles and the Russians, between the 
Scotch Puritans and the English Episcopalians, between the 
Irish Catholics and the English Pi'otestants. But patriotism 
itself, as a duty, has never found any place in Christian 
ethics, and strong theological feeling has usually been directly 
hostile to its growth. Ecclesiastics have, no doubt, taken a 
very large share in political affairs, but this has Ixjen in most 
cases solely with the object of wresting them into conformity 
with ecclesiastical designs ; and no other body of men have 
so uniformly sacriticed the interests of their country to the 
interests of their class. Eor the repugnance between the 
theological and the patriotic spirit, three reasons may, I 
think, be assigned. The first is that tendency of strong 
religious feeling to divert the mind from all terrestrial cares 
and passions, of which the ascetic life was the extreme 
expression, but which has always, under different forms, been 
manifested in the Church. The second arises from the fact 
that each form of theological opinion embodies itself in a 
visible and organised church, with a government, interest, 
and policy of its own, and a fi-ontier often intersecting rather 
than following national boundaries; and these churches 
attract to themselves the attachment and devotion that 
would naturally be bestowed upon the country and its 
nilers. The third reason is, that the saintly and the hereic 
characters, which represent the ideals of religion and of 
patriotism, are generically different ; for although they have 
no doubt many common elements of virtue, the distinctive 

VOL. II. L 
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excellence of each is derived from a proportion or diapositioR 
of qualities altogether different from that of the other.* ^ 

Before dismissing this very important revolution in moral 
histoiy, I may add two remarks. In the first place, we may 
observe that the relation of the two great schools of morals 
to active and political life has been completely changed. 
Among the ancients, the Stoics, who regarded virtue and 
vice as goneiically different from all other things, participated 
actively in public life, and made this participation one of the 
fi»*st of duties ; while the Epicureans, who resolved virtue into 
utility, and esteemed happiness its supreme motive, abstained 
from public life, and taught their disciples to neglect it. 
Asceticism followed the Stoical school in teaching that virtue 
and happiness are generically different things ; but it was at 
the same time eminently unfavourable to civic viiijue. On 
the other hand, that gi’eat industrial movement which has 
arisen since the abolition of slaveiy, and whicli has always 
been essentially utilitarian in its spirit, has been one of the 
most active and influential elements of political progress. 
This change, though, as far as I know, entirely unnoticed by 
historians, constitutes, I believe, one of the great landmarks 
of moral history. 

The second observation I would make relates to the esti- 
mate we form of the value of patriotic actions. However 


* Ob-servo with what a fine per- 
ception St. Augustine notices the 
essentially unchristian character 
of the moral dispositions to wbicli 
the greatness of Rome was due. 
He quotes the sentence of Sallust : 
' Civitas, incredibila memoratu est, 
adepts libertate quantum brevi 
creverit, tanta cupido glorise inces- 
semt ; ’ and adds : * Ista er^ laudis 
aviditas et cupido glorias multa 
ilia miranda fecit, laudabilia scili- 
cet atque gloriosa secundum homi- 


num ezistimationem . . . causa 
honoris, laudis et glorias consulue- 
runt patriee, in qua ipsam gloriam 
requi rebant, salutemque ejus salqti 
suae prasponere non dubitaverunt^ 
pro isto uno vitio, id est, amore 
laudis, pecuniae cupiditatem et 
multa alia vitia comprimentes. . . 
Quid aliud amarent quam gloriam, 
qua.volebant etiam post mortem, 
tanquam viverein orelaudantium?' 
— l)e Civ, Deit v. 12-13. 
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€iiuch historians may desire to extend their researches to the 
private and domestic virtues of a people, civic virtues are 
always those which must appear most prominently in their 
pa^es. History is concerned only with large bodies of men. 
The systems of philosophy or religion which produce splendid 
results gn the great theatre of public life are fully and easily 
appreciated, and I'eaders and writers are both liable to give 
them very undue advantages over those systems which do 
not favour civic virtues, but exercise their beneficial infiuenco 
in the more obscure fields of individual self-culture, domestic 
morals, or private charity. If valued by the self-sacrifice 
they imply, or by their effects upon human happiness, these 
last rank very high, but they scarcely appear in history, and 
they therefore seldom obtain then* due weight in historical 
comparisons. Christianity has, I think, suffered peculiarly 
from this cause. Its moral action has always been much 
more poweiful u])on individuals than upon societies, and the 
spheres in which its superiority over other religions is most 
incontestable, are precisely those which history is least 
capable of realising. 

In attempting to estimate the moral condition of the 
Roman and Byzantine Empires during the Christian period, 
and before the old civilisation had been dissolved by the 
barbarian or Mohammedan invasions, we must continually 
bear this last consideration in mind. We must remember, 
too, that Christianity had acquired an ascendancy among 
nations which were already deeply tainted by the inveterate 
vices of a corrupt and decaying civilisation, and also that 
p^y of the censors from whose pages we axe obliged to 
'!j[brm our estimate of the ago were men who judged human 
frailties with all the fastidiousness of ascetics, and who ex- 
pressed their Judgments with all the declamatory exaggeration 
of the pulpit. Modem critics will probably not lay much 
stress upon the relapse of the Christians into the ordinary 
dress and usages of the luxurious society alK)ut them, upon 

1.2 
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the ridicule thrown by Christians on those who still adhered* 
to the primitive austerity of the sect, or upon the fact thai 
multitudes who were once mere nominal Pagans had become 
mere nominal Christians. We find, too, a frequent disposi- 
tion on the part of moralists to single out some new form of 
luxury, or some trivial custom which they regarded as> indeco- 
rous, for the most extravagant denunciation, and to magnify 
its importance in a manner which in a later age it is difficult 
even to understand. Examples of this *^kind may be found 
both in Pagsn and in Christian v^ritings, and they form an 
extremely curious page in the history of morals. Thus 
Juvenal exhausts his vocabulary of invective in denouncing 
the atrocious criminality of a certain noble, who in the very 
year of his consulship did not hesitate — not, it is true, by 
day, but at least in the sight of the moon and of the stars — 
with his own hand to drive his own chariot along the public 
road.* Seneca was scarcely less scandalised by the atrocious 
and, as he thought, unnatural luxury of those who had 
adopted the custom of cooling different beverages by mixing 
them with snow.^ Pliny assures us that the most monstrous 
of all criminals was the man who first devised the luxurious 
custom of wearing golden rings.® Apuleius was compelled 
to defend himself for having eulogised tooth-powder, and he 
did so, among other ways, by arguing that nature has justified 
tliis form of propriety, for crocodiles were known periodically 
to leave the waters of the Nile, and to lie with open jaws 


^ majorum cineres atque 

ossa, voluori 

Oarpento rapitur pinguis Dama- 
sippus et ipse, 

Ipse rotam stringit multo suffla- 
mine consul ; 

Nocte quidem ; sed luua videt, 
Bed sidera testes 

IntenduntoculoB. Finitum tern- 
pus honoris 


Quum fucrit, clara Damasippus 
luce flagellum 

Sumet.' — JTuvenal, Sat.vm. 146. 

® Nat. Quasi, iv. 13. Ep. 78. 

• ‘ Pessimum vitae r celus fecit, 
qui id [aurum] primus induit di- 
gitis. . . . quisquis primus instituit 
cunctanter id fecit, Isevisque mani- 
bus, latentibusque induit.’ — PhiL' 
Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 4. 
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^pon the banks, while a certain bird proceeds with its beak 
to clean their teeth.' If we were to measure the criminality 
of different customs by the vehemence of the patristic denun- 
ciations, we might almost conclude that the most atrocious 
offence *of their day was the custom of wearing false hair, 
or dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alexandria questioned 
whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical ceremonies 
might not be affected by wigs ; for, ho asked, when the priest 
is phicing his hand on the head of the person who kneels 
before him, if that hand is resting upon false hair, who is it 
he is really blessing 1 Tertullian shuddei'ed at the thought 
that Christians might have the hair of those who were in hell, 
upon their heads, and he found in the tiers of filse hair that 
were in use a distinct rebellion against the assertion that no 
one can add to his stature, and, in the custom of dyeing the 
hair, a contravention of the declaration that man cannot 
make one hair white or black. Centuries rolled away. The 
Koman Empire tottered to its fall, and floods of vice and 
sorrow over-spread the world ; but still the il enunciations of 
the Fathers were unabated. St, Ambrose, St. Jerome, and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen continued with uncompromising vehe- 
mence the war against false hair, which Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria had begun.* 

But although the vehemence of the Fathers on such trivial 
matters might appear at fii-st sight to imply the existence of 
a society in which gi-ave coiTuption was rare, such a conclu- 
sion would be totally untrue. After every legitimate allow- 
ance has been made, the pictures of Roman society by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, of the society of Marseilles, by Salvian, 
of the society of Asia Minor, and of Constantinople, by 
Chrysostoti, as well as the whole tenor of the history, and 

' See a curious patfsago in his * The history of false hair has 
Apologia. It ehould be said that been written with much learning 
we have only his own account of by M. Ouerlw in his &loge dea Per- 
the charges brought against him. ruquea. 
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innumerable incidental notices in the writers, of the time, 
eschibit a condition of depravity, and especially of degrada- 
tion, which has seldom been surpassed.' The corruption had 
reached classes and institutions that appeared the most holy. 
The Agapse, or love feasts, which formed one of the most 
touching symbols of Christian unity, ^ad become scenes of 
drunkenness and of riot. Denounced by the Fathers, con- 
demned by the Council of Laodicea in’ the fourth century, 
and afterwards by the Council of Carthage, they lingered as 
a scandal and an offence till they wfere finally suppressed by 
the Council of Trullo, at the end of the seventh century.^ 
The commemomtion of the martyrs soon degenerated into 
scandalous dissipation. Fairs were held on the occasion, 
gross breaches of chastity were frequent, and the annual fes- 
tival was suppressed on account of the immorality it pro- 
duced.^ The ambiguous position of the clergy with reference 
to marriage already led to grave disorder. In the time of 
St. Cyprian, before the outbreak of the Decian persecution, 
it had been common to find clergy professing celibacy, but 
keeping, \mder various pretexts, their mistresses in their 
houses ; ^ and, after Constantine, the complaints on this sub- 
ject became loud and general.® Virgins and monks often lived 
together in the same house, professing sometimes to share in 

' The fullest vie^r of this age is part i. ch. yii. 
given in a very learned little work * JSp. Ixi. 
by Peter Erasmus Muller ( 1797 )> * Eyagrins describes with much 

I)e Genio JEvi Theodosiani. Mont- admiration how certain monks of 
faucon has also deyoted two essays Palestine, by ' a life wholly excel- 
to the moral condition of the East- lent and 'divine,* had so overcome 
ern world, one of which is gi ven in their passions that they were ac- 
Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical customed to bathe v(iith women; 
History. ^ for * neither sight nor touch, nor a 

3 See on these abuses Mosheim, woman’s embrace, could make theih 
Rod (Soame’s ed.), vol. i. p. relapse into their natural condition. 

Primitive Christianity, Among men they desired to be 
part i. ch, xi. men, and among women, women.* 

• Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 
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ghastitythe same bed. ^ Rich widows were surrouDded by 
swarms of clerical sycophants^ who addressed them in tender 
diminutives^ studied and consulted their every foible, and, 
under the guise of piety, lay in wait for their gifts or be- 
quests.^! The evil attained such a point that a law was 
made undei Valentinian depriving the Christian priests 
and monks of that power of receiving legacies which was 
possessed by every hiher class of the community ; and St. 
Jerome has moumfiilly acknowledged that the prohibition 
was necessary.^ Great multitudes entered the Chimch to 
avoid municipal offices j ^ the deserts were crowded with men 
whoso solo object wtis to escape from honest labour, and even 
sol diet's tiscd to desert their colours for the monasteries.® 

* These ‘ mulieres suhintro" iu his copious correspond oiico with 
ductae,* as they were called, Jiro his female admirers, is to a modern 
continually noticed by Cyprian, layman peculiarly repulsive, and 
Jerome, and Chrysostom. See sometimes verges upon blaspliemy. 
Muller, De Genio Mvi Thcodosiani, In his letter to Eustochium, whoso 
and also the Codex Theod. xvi. tit. daughter as a nun had become the 
ii. ler 44, with the Comments. Dr. * bride of Christ,’ he calls the 
Todd, in his learned Lf/e of 8t, mother ‘Socnis Dei/ the mothcr- 
PatrieJe (p. 91), quotes (I shall not in-law of God. See, too, the ex- 
vonture to do so) from the Lives of travagant flatteries of Chrysostom 
the Irish Saints an extremely ciiri- in his correspondence with Olym- 
ous legend of a kind of contest of pias. 

sanctity between St. Scuthiuiis and ■ ‘Puclet dicero sacerdotes ido- 
St. Brendan, in which it was clearly lorum, mimi ot aurigae ot scoria 
proved that the former had mas- haeroditates capiunt ; solis cleri- 
tered his passions more completely cis et monachis hoc lego pro- 
than the latter. An enthusiast hibetnr, et prohibetur non a perse- 
named Robert d’ Arbrissolles is said cutoribus, sed a principibus Chris* 
iu the twelfth century to have re- tianis. Nec de lego conqueror sed 
vived the custom. (Jortin’s Be- doloo cur meruerimus banc legem.’ 
vu^rkSf A.D. 1 1 06.) Ep. lii. 

* St. Jerome gives {Ep. lii.) an * See Mil man’s Hist, of Early 
extremely cairiouH picture of those Christianity, vol, ii. p. 314. 
clerical flatterers, and several ex- * This was one Ciiuse of the 
amples of the terms of endearment disputes between St. Gregory the 
they were accustomed to employ. Great and tlie Emperor Eustace. 
The tone of flattery which St. Je- St. Chrysostom frequently notices 
rome himself, though doubtless the opposition of the military and 
with the purest motives, employs the monastic spirits. 
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Noble ladies, pi'etending a desire to lead a higher life, aban* 
doned their husbands to live -with low-born level’s. ‘ Pales- 
tine, which was soon crowded with pilgrims, had become, 
in the time of St. Gregory of Nyssa, a hotbed of debauchery.^ 
The evil reputation of pilgrimages long continued ; and in 
the eighth centui’y we find St. Boniface writing to tfie Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, imploring the ‘bishops to take some 
measures to restrain or regulate the , pilgrimages of their 
fellow countrywomen j for there were few towns in centml 
Europe, on the way to Home, where English ladies, who 
started as i)ilgi’ims, were not living in open prostitution.^ 
The luxury and ambition of the higher prelates, and the pas- 
sion for amusements of the inferior priests,^ were bitterly 
acknowledged. St. Jerome complained that the banquets of 
many bishops eclipsed in splendour those of the provincial 
governoi's, and the intrigues by which they obtained offices, 
and the fierce partisanship of their supporters, appear in every 
page of ecclesiastical history. 

In the lay world, perhaps the chief chaiacteristic was ex- 
treme childishness. The moral enthusiasm was greater than 
it had been in most periods of Paganism, but, being drawn 
away to the desert, it bad little influence upon society. The 


' llioron. Ep. cxxviii. 

St. Greg, Nyas. Ad emid. 
Ilieros. Some Catholic writers 
hiivo attempted to throw doubt 
upon the genuineness of this epistio, 
but, Doan Milmaii thinks, with no 
sufficient reason. Its account of 
Jerusalem is to some extent corro- 
borated by St. Jerome. (Ad Pauli- 
ftum, Ep, xxix.) 

• * rneterea non tacco charitati 
restrse, quia omnibus servisDeiqui 
hie vel in Scriptura vel in timore Dei 
probatissimi esse videntur, displicet 
quod bonum et honestas et pudici- 
tja vostrte eoclesiae illuditur; et 


aliquod luvamentum turpitudinis 
esset, si prohi beret sy nodus et 
principes vestri nmlioribus et ve- 
latis feminis illud iter et frequen- 
tiam, quam ad Romanamcivitatem 
veniondo et redeundo facinnt, quia 
magna ex parte pereunt, paucis 
remeantibus integris. Perpaucm 
cnim sunt civitates in Longobordia 
vel in Erancia aut in Gallia in qua 
non sit adultera vel m^sretrix gene- 
ris Anglorum, quod scandalum est 
et turpitude totius ecclesiss vea 
trsB.’ — (x.D. 745) Ixiii. 

* See Milman’s Lati7i Chrin- 
iianityt vol. ii. p. 8. 
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r plo fact that the quarrels between the factions of the 
riot races for a long period eclipsed all political, intellec- 
tual, and even religious differences, filled the streets again 
and again with bloodshed, and more than once deteraiined 
great revolutions in the State, is sufficient to sliow the extent 
of the decadence. Patriotism and courage had almost disap- 
peared, and, notwithAanding the rise of a Eelisarius or a 
Narses, the level oftpublic men was extremely depressed. 
The luxury of the court, the servility of the comtiei-s, and the 
prevailing splendour of dress and of ornament, had attained an 
extravagant height. The world grew accustomed to a dan- 
gerous alternation of extreme asceticism and gi‘Oss vice, and 
sometimes, as in the case of Antioch,^ the most vicious and 
luxurious cities produced the most numerous anchorites. 
There existed a combination of vice and supei-stition which is 
eminently prejudicial to the nobiUty, though not equally de- 
trimental to the happiness, of man. Public opinion was so 
low, that very many forms of vice attracted little condemna- 
tion and punishment, while undoubted belief in the absolving 
efficacy of superstitious rites calmed the imagination and 
allayed the terrors of conscience. There was more false- 
hood and treachery than under the Caesai-s, but thero was 
much less cruelty, violence, and shamelessness. There was 
also less public spirit, le.ss independence of character, less 
intellectual freedom. 

In some respects, however, Christianity had already 
effected a gi*eat improvement. The gladiatorial games had 
disappearod from the West,, and had not been introduced 
into Constantinople. The vast schools of prostitution which 
had gi*own up under the name of temples of Venus were sup- 
pressed. Beligion, howevei’ deformed and debased, was at 
least no longer a seedplot of depravity, and under the in- 
fluence of Christianity the efltontery of vice had in a great 


‘ Tillemont, Hut eccl. tome xi. p. 547. 
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Eueasiu'e disappeared. The gross and extravagant indecenry 
of representation, of which we have still examples in the 
paintings on the walls, and the signs on many of the portals 
of Pompeii ; the banquets of rich patricians, served by naked 
girls ; the hideous excesses of unnatural lust, in which some 
of the Pagan emperors had indulged wjth so much publicity, 
were no longer tolerated. Although sensuality was very 
general, it was less obtrusive, and uAnatural and eccentric 
forms had become rare. The presence of a great Church, 
which, amid much superstition and fanaticism, still taught a 
pure morality, and enforced it by the strongest motives, was 
everywlieie felt — controlling, strengthening, or overawing. 
The ecclesiastics were a gi'eat body in the State. The cause 
of virtue was strongly organised ; it drew to itself the best 
men, determined the course of vacillating but amiable na- 
tures, and placed some restraint upon the vicious. A bad 
man might bo insensible to the moral beauties of religion, 
but he was still haunted by the recollection of its thiuaten- 
bigs. If he emancipated himself from its influence in health 
and prosperity, its power I’eturned in periods of sickness or 
danger, or on the eve of the commission of some great crime. 
If he had nerved himself against all its tenurs, he was at least 
checked and governed at every turn by the public opinion 
which it had created. That total absence of all i-estiaint, 
all decency, and all fear and remorse, which had been evinced 
by some of the monsters of crime who occupied the Pagan 
throne, and which proves most strikingly the decay of the 
Pagan religion, was no longer possible. The vii-tue of the 
best Pagans was perhaps of as high tm order as that of the 
best Christians, though it was of a somewhat different type, 
but the vice of the worat Pagans certainly far eilceeded that 
of the worat Chidstians. The pulpit had become a powerful 
centre of attraction, and charities of many kinds were actively 
developed. 

The moral oflects of the first gi'eat outbiu'st of asceticisni 
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SO far os we have yet traced them, appear almost unmingled 
evils. In addition to the essentially distorted ideal of perfec- 
tion it produced, the simple withdrawal from active life of 
that moral enthusiasm, which is the leaven of society, was 
exti’emely pernicious, and there can be little doubt that to 
this cause we must in % great degree attribute the conspicuous 
failime of the Church, for some centuries, to effect any moie 
considerable ameliorafion in the moral condition of Europe. 
There were, however, some distinctive excellences springiug 
even from the first phase of asceticism, which, although they 
do not, as I conceive, suffice to counterbalance these evils, 
may justly qualify our censure. 

The first condition of all really great moral excellence is 
a spirit of genuine self-sacrifice and self-renunciation. The 
habits of compromise, moderation, reciprocal self-restraint, 
gentleness, courtesy, and refinement, which arc aj^propriate 
to luxurious or utilitarian civilisations, are ve\y favourable 
to the development of many secondary virtues ; but there is in 
human nature a capacity for a higher and more heroic reach 
of excellence, which demands very different spheres fw’ its 
display, accustoms men to far nobler aims, and exercises a 
ffir greater attractive influence upon mankind. Imperfect 
and distorted as was the ide^d of the anchorite ; deeply, too, 
as it was perverted by the admixture of a spiiitual selfish- 
ness, still the example of many thousands, who, in obedience 
to what they believed to be right, voluntarily gave up every- 
thing that men hold dear, cast to tho winds every comj)ro- 
mise with enjoyment, and made oxti'ome self-abnegation the 
very piinciple of their lives, was not wholly lost upon the 
world. At a time when increasing riches had profoundly 
tainted the Church, they taught men ‘ to lovo labour moi’e 
than rest, and ignominy more than glory, and to give more than 
to receive.' ^ At a time when the passion for ecclesiastical 

* This was enjoined in the rule of St. Paphnutius. See Tilleujoiit, 

kome z. p. <46. 
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dignities had become the scandal of the Empire, they systr:/)v 
atically abstained from them, teaching, in their quaint bql 
energetic language, that * there are two classes a monk should 
especially avoid — bishops and women/* The very eccen- 
tricities of their lives, their uncouth forms, their horrible 
penances, won the admiration of rude men, and the supersti- 
tious reverence thus excited gradually passed to the charity 
and the self-denial which formed the higher elements of the 
monastic character. Multitudes of barbarians were converted 
to Christianity at the sight of St. Simeon Stylites. The hermit, 
too, was speedily idealised by the popular imagination. The 
more repulsive features of his life and appearance were forgot- 
ten. He was thought of only as an old man with long white 
board and gentle aspect, weaving his mats beneath the palm- 
trees, while daemons vainly tried to distract him by their strata- 
gems, and the wild beasts grew tame in his presence, and every 
disease and every soitow vanished at his word. The imagi- 
nation of Christendom, fascinated by this ideal, made it the 
centre of countless legends, usually very cliildish, and occa- 
sionally, as we have seen, worse than childish, yet full of 
beautiful touches of human nature, and often conveying ad- 
mirable moral lessons.'^ Nursery tales, which first determine 
the course of the infant imagination, play no inconsiderable 
part in the history of humanity. In the fable of Psyche — 


’ ‘ Omuimodis monaebum fu- 
gero debere mulieres ot episcopos.’ 
— Cassian, I?e Ccenoh. Inst. xi. 17. 

* We also find now and then, 
though I think very rarely, intel- 
lectual flashes of some brilliancy. 
Two of them strike me as especially 
noteworthy. St. Arsenins refused 
to separate young criminals from 
communion though he had no 
hesitation about old men ; for he 
had observed that young men 
speedily get accustomed and in- 


different to tho state of excom- 
munication, while old men feel 
continually, and acutely, the sepa- 
ration. (Socrates, iv. 23.) St, 
Apollonius explained the Eg^tian 
idolatry with the most intelligent 
rationalism. The or, he thought, 
was in tho first instance worshipped 
for its domestic uses; the Nile, 
because it was the chief cause of 
the fertility of the soil &c. (Ru- 
finus, Hist^ Mon. cap. vif.) 
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tHkt bright talc of passionate love with which the Greeh 
mother lulled her child to rest — Pagan antiquity has be- 
queathed us a single specimen of transcendent beauty, and the 
lives of the saints of the desert often exhibit an imagination 
different indeed in kind, but scarcely less brilliant in its dis- 
play. St. Ilil^ntony, we are told, was thinking one night that 
he was the best man in |the desert, when it was revealed to 
him that there was another hermit far holier than himself. In 
the morning ho started across the desert to visit this unknown 
saint. He met fii*st of all a centaur, and afterwards a little 
man with horns and goat’s feet, who said that he was a faun ; 
and these, having pointed out tlie way, ho arrived at last at 
his destination. St. Paul the hermit, at whose cell he stopped, 
was one hundred and thirteen years old, and, having been 
living for a very long period in absolute solitude, he at first 
I’efuvsed to admit the visitor, but at last consented, embi-aced 
him, and began, with a verypaidonable curiosity, to question 
liim minutely about the world he had left ; ‘ whether thei-e 
was much new building in the towns, what emjjire ruled the 
world, whether there were any idolaters remaining 1 ' The 
colloquy was interrupted by a crow, which came with a loaf 
of bread, and St. Paul, observing that duiing the last sixty 
years his daily allowance had been only half a loaf, declared 
that this was a proof that he had done right in admitting 
Antony. The hermits returned thanks, and sat down to- 
gether by the margin of a glassy stream. But now a diffi- 
culty arose. Neither could bring himself to break the loaf 
before the other. St. Paul alleged that St. Antony, being 
his guest, should take the precedence ; but St. Antony, who 
was only ninety years old, dwelt upon the greater age of St. 
Paul. So scrupulously polite were these old men, that they 
[>ass6d the entire afternoon disputing on this weighty ques- 
tion, till at last, when the evening was drawing in, a happy 
thought struck them, and, each holding one end of the loaf, 
they pulled together. To abridge tlie story, St. Paul soon 
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died, and his companion, being a weak old man, was unable 
to bury him, when two lions came from the desert and dag 
the grave with their paws, deposited the body in it, raised a 
loud howl of lamentation, and then knelt down submissively 
before St. A ntony, to beg a blessing. The authority for this 
history is no less a person than St. Jerome, who relates it as 
literally true, and intersperses his narrative with severe 
reflections on all who might question his accuracy. 

The historian Palladius assures u\3 that he heard from 
the lips of St. Macarius of Alexandria an account of a pil- 
grimage which that saint had mado, under the impulse of 
curiosity, to visit the enchanted garden of Jaimes and Jam- 
bres, tenant(id by daemons. For nine days Macarius traversed 
the desert, directing his course by the stars, and, from time 
to time, fixing reeds in the groimd, as landmarks for his 
return ; but this precaution proved useless, for the devils 
tore up the reeds, and placed them during the night by the 
head of the sleeping saint. As he drew near the garden, 
seventy dsemons of various forms came forth to meet him, 
and reproached him for disturbing them in their home. St. 
Macarius promised simply to walk round and inspect the 
wonders of the garden, and then depart without doing it 
any injury. He fulfilled his promise, and a journey of twenty 
days brought him again to his cell.* Other legends are, 
however, of a loss fantastic nature ; and many of them 
display, though sometimes in very whimsical forms, a spirit 
of courtesy which seems to foreshadow the later chivalry, 
and some of them contain striking protests against the very 
superstitions that were most prevalent. When St. Macarius 
was sick, a bunch of grapes was once given to him; but his 
charity impelled him to give them to another hermit, who in 
his turn I'cfused to keep them, and at last, having made the 
circuit of the entire desert, they were returned to the saint.^ 

* Palladius, Hist. Laus, cap. * RuBnus, ffisi, Monach capt 
xix. zuix. 
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Olhe sajue saint, whose usual beverage was putrid water, 
iLfvor failed to drink wine when set before him by the 
hermits he visited, atoning privately for this relaxation, 
which he thought the laws of courtesy required, by ab- 
staining from water for as many days as he had drunk 
glasses of wine.^ One of his disciples once meeting an 
idolatrous priest riming in great haste across the desert, 
with a great stick in his hand, cried out in a loud voice, 
* Where are you gofhg, daemon ? * The priest, naturally 
indignant, beat the Christian severely, and was proceeding 
on his way, when he met St. Macarius, who accosted him 
HO courteously and so tenderly that the Pagan^s heart was 
touched, he became a convert, and his first act of charity 
was to tend the Christian whom he had beaten.® St. Avitns 
being on a visit to St. Marcian, this latter saint placed before 
him some bread, which Avitus refused to eat, saying that 
it was his custom never to touch food till after sunset. St. 
Marcian, professing his own inability to defer his repast, 
implored his guest for once to break this custom, and being 
refused, exclaimed, ‘ Alas ! I am filled with anguish that you 
have come here to see a wise man and a saint, and you see 
only a glutton.’ St. Avitus was grieved, and said, ‘ho 
would rather even eat flesh than hear such words,’ and 
ho sat down as desired. St. Marcian then confessed that his 
own custom was the same as that of his brother saint; ‘but,’ 
he added, ‘ we know that charity is better than fasting ; for 
charity is enjoined by the Divine law, but fasting is left in 
our own power and will.* ® St. Epiphaniua having invited 
St. Hilarius to his cell, placed before him a dish of fowl. 
‘ Pardon me, father,’ said St. Hilarius, ‘ but since 1 have 
become a monk I have never eaten flesh.’ ‘ And I,’ said St. 
Epiphanius,*‘ since I have become a monk have never suffered 


‘ Tillemont, ffist. eccl. tome * Ibid. p. 589. 
viii. pp. 683, 684. • Theocloret, Philoth, cap. iii. 
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tlie 8un to go down upon my wrath/ ‘ Your rule/ rejoineS 
the other, * is more excellent than mine/ ' While a rich ladfy 
was courteously fulfilling the duties of hospitality to a monk, 
her child, whom she had for this purpose left, fell into a well. 
It lay unharmed upon the surface of the water, and after- 
wards told its mother that it had seen the arms of ‘the saint 
Bustfiining it below.* At a time when, it was the custom to 
look upon the marriage state with profound contempt, it was 
revealed to St. Macarius of Egypt that two married women 
in a neighbouring city were more holy than he was. The 
saint immediately visited them, and asked their mode of 
life, but they utterly repudiated .the notion of their sanctity. 

* Holy father,* they said, ‘ suffer us to tell you frankly the 
truth. Even this very night we did not shrink from sleeping 
with our husbands, and what good works, then, can you 
expect from us ? * The saint, however, persisted in his in- 
quiries, and they then told him their stories. ‘ We are,’ they 
said, ^ in no way related, but we married two brothers. We 
have lived together for fifteen yearn, without one licentious 
or angry word. We have entinated our husbands to let us 
leave them, to join the societies of holy vii'gins, but they 
refused to permit us, and we then promised before Heaven 
that no worldly word should sully our lips.* ‘ Of a truth,* 
cried 8t. Macarius, ‘ I sec that God regards not whether one 
is virgin or married, whether one is in a monastery or in the 
world. He considers only the disposition of the heart, and 
gives the Spirit to all who desire to serve Him, whatever 
their condition may be.* ^ 

I have multiplied these illustrations to an extent that 
must, I fear, have already somewhat taxed the patience of 
my readers ; but the fact that, during a long period of history, 
these saintly legends formed the ideals guiding the imagina- 


• Tillemont, tome riii. pp. 694, 
695. 


' Ferba Semorum. 

' Theodoret, PhUoth. cap. ii. 
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flon and reflecting the moral sentiment of the Christian 
^rld, gives them an importance far beyond their intrinsic 
value. Before dismissing the saints of the desert, there is 
one other class of legends to whicli 1 desire to advert. I 
mean those which describe the connection between saints 
and the animal world. These legends are, I think, woitiiy of 
special notice in moihl history, as lepresenting the first, 
and at the same timg one of the most striking eflbrts ever 
made in Christendom to inculcate a feeling of kindness and 
pity towai'da the brute creation. Cn Pagan antiquity, con- 
siderable steps had been made to raise this form of humanity 
to a recognised branch of ethics. The way had been pre- 
pared by numerous anecdotes growing for the most part 
out of simple ignorance of natnral history, which all timded 
to din^inish the chasm between men and animals, by repre- 
senting the latter as possessing to a very high degree both 
moml and rational qualities. Elephants, it was believed, 
were endowed not only with reason and benevolence, but 
also with reverential feelings. They woisbipped the sun and 
moon, and in the forests of Mauritania they were accustomed 
to assemble every new moon, at a certain river, to perform 
religious rites.* The hippopotamus taught men the medicinal 
value of bleeding, being accustomed, when aflectod by plc- 
thory, to bleed itself with a thorn, and afterwards close the 
wound with slime.^ Pelicans committed suicide to feed their 
young ; and bees, when they had broken the laws of their 
sovereign.^ A temple was erected at Sestos to commemorate 
the affection of an eagle which loved a young girl, and upon 
her death cast itself in despair into the flames by which her 
body was consumed.^ Numerous anecdotes are related of 

‘ Pliny, Nat viii. 1. This habit of bet s is mcntiov.ed by 

Many anecdotes of elephants are St. Ambrose. The pelican, as is 
collected viii. 1-12. See, too, well known, afterwards became an 
Dion Cassius, xzxix. 38. emblem of Christ. 

* Pliny, viii. 40. ^ PUn. Hist, NaL x. 6, 

’ Donne’s Biathanatos, p. 22. 

VOL. II. IM 
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faithful dogs which i*efused to survive their masters, and one 
of these had, it was said, been transformed into the dog-star J 
The dolphin, especially, became the subject of many beautiful 
l^ends, and its affection for its young, for music, and above 
all for little children, excited the admiration not oijly of the 
populace, but of the most distinguished naturalists. ^ Many 
philosophers ascribed to animals a rational soul, like that of 
man. According to the Pythagoreans; human souls transmi- 
grate after death into animals. According to the Stoics and 
others, the souls of men and animals were alike parts of the 
all-pervading Divine Spirit that animates the world.® 

Wo may even find trtices from an early period of a certain 
measure of legislative protection for animals. By a veiy 
natural process, the ox, as a principal agent in agriculture, 
and therefore a kind of symbol of civilisation, was in many 
diffei’ciit countries regarded with a peculiar reverence. The 
sanctity attached to it in Egypt is well known. That tender- 
ness to animals, which is one of the most beautiful features 
in the Old Testament writings, shows itself, among other 
ways, in the command not to muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the coni, or to yoke together the ox and the ass.^ Among 
the early Bomiuis the same feeling was can ied so far, that 
for a long time it was actimlly a capital offence to slaughter 
an ox, that animal being pronounced, in a special sense, the 


* A long list of legends about 
dogs is given by Legendre, in the 
veiy curious chapter on animals, in 
his Traith de t Opinion, tome i. 
pp. 308 '-327. 

* Pliny tells some extremely 
pretty stories of this kind. (Hist. 
Nat. ix. 8-9.) See, too, Aulus 
Gollius, xvi. 19. The dolphin, on 
account of its love for its young, 
became a common symbol of Christ 
among the early Christians. 

^ • A very full account of the 
opinions, both of ancient and 


modern philosophers, concerning 
the souls of animals, is given by 
Bayle, Diet. arts. * Pereira E,’ 
* Itorarius K.’ 

■* The Jewish law did not con 
fine its care to oxen. The reader 
will remember the touching pro- 
vision, *Thou shalt not seethe a 
kid in bis mother’s milk * (|Deut. 
xiv. 21) ; and the law forbidding 
men to take a parent bird that was 
sitting on its young or on its egga 
(Deut. xxii. 6, 7.) 
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fellow-labourer of man.’ A similar law is said to have in 
early times existed in Greece.^ The beautiful passage in which 
the Psalmist describes how the sparrow could find a shelter 
and a home in the altar of the temple, was as applicable to 
Greece ai| to Jerusalem. The sentiment of Xenocrates who, 
when a bird pursued by a liawk took i-efugo in his breast, 
caressed and finally released it, saying to his disciples, that a 
good man should never give up a suppliant,^ was believed to 
be shared by the gods, and it was regarded as an act of im- 
piety to disturb the birds who had built their nests beneath 
the porticoes of the temple.^ A case is related of a child who 
was even put to death on account of an act of aggravated 
cruelty to birds.® 

The general tendency of nations, as they advance from 
a rude and warlike to a refined and pcJiceful condition, from 
the stage i.n which the realising powers are faint and dull, to 
that in which they are sensitive and vivid, is undoubtedly to 
become moi’O gentle an<l humane in their actions ; but this, 
like all other general tendencies in history, may be counter- 
acted or modified by many special circumstances. The law 1 


* * Cujus tanta fuit apud anti- 
ques veneratio, ut tarn capital cssot 
bovem nocuisse quam civem.* — 
Columella, lib, vi. in promm. ‘ Hie 
socius hominum in rustico opere et 
Cereris minister. Ah hoc antiqui 
manus ita abstinere voluorunt ut 
capita sanxerint si quis occidisset.' 
— Varro, J)e Re Emtio, lib. ii. cap. 

V. 

* See Legendre, tome ii. p. 338. 
The sword with which the priest 
sacrificed the ox was afterwards 
pronounced taccursed. (JElian, 
Hist. Far. lib. viii. cap. iii.) 

* Diog. Laert. Xenocrates. 

* There is a story told by 
Herodotus (i. 167*-169) of an am- 
bassador who was sent by his fel- 
low-countrymen to consult an oracle 


at Miletus about a suppliant who 
had taken refuge witli the Cymseans 
and was demanded with menace by 
his enemies. The oracle, being 
bribed, enjoined tlio surrender. 
The ambassador on leaving, with 
seeming carelessness disturbed the 
sparrows under the portico of the 
temple, when the voice from behind 
the altar denounced his impiety for 
disturbing the guests of the gods. 
The ambassador replied with an ob- 
vious and withering retort, .ffilian 
says (Hist. Far.) that the Athenians 
condemned to death a boy for kill- 
ing a sparrow that had taken 
refuge in the temple of ^scula- 
piuB. 

* Quintilian, Inst. ▼. 9. 
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have mentioned about oxen was obviously one of those thjt 
belong to a. very early stage of progress, when legislators are 
labouring to form agricultural habits among a w arlike and 
nomadic people.^ The games in which the slaughter' of 
animals bore so large a part, having been introduced but a 
little before the extinction of the repi^blic, did very much to 
arrest or i-etard the natural progress of humane sentiments. 
In ancient Greece, besides the bull-flghts of Thessaly, the 
combats of quails and cocks ^ were favourite amusements, 
and were much encouraged by the legislators, as furnishing 
examples of valour to the soldier's. The colossal dimensions 
of the Roman games, the cii-cumstances that favoured them, 
and the overwhelming interest they speedily excited, I have 
described in a former chapter. Wo have seen, however, that, 
notwithstanding the gladiatorial shows, the standard of 
humanity towards men was considerably raised during the 
Kmpirc. It is also well woi*thy of notice that, notwithstanding 


* In the same way wo find 
sovoral chapters in the Zenef^vesta 
about the criminality of injuring 
dogs ; which is explained by the 
great importance of shepherd’s 
dogs to a pastonil people. 

* On tlie origin of Greek cock- 
fighting, see .®lian, Hist. Far. ii. 
28. Many particulars about it are 
given by Athonaeus. Chrysippus 
maintained that cock-fighting was 
the final c<iuse of cocks, these birds 
being made by Providence in order 
to inspire us by the example of 
their courage. (Plutarch, De 
Stoic.) The Greeks do not, how- 
ever, appear to have known ‘ cock- 
throwing,’ the favourite English 
game of throwing a stick called a 
‘cock-stick’ at cocks. It was a 
very ancient and very popular 
amusomont, and was practised 
especially on Shrove Tuesday, and 
by school-boys. Sir Thomas More 


had been famous for his skill in it. 
(Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, p. 
283 ) Three origins of it have 
boon given: — 1st, that in tho 
Ranish wars the Saxons failed to 
surprise a certain city in conse- 
quence of tho crowing of cocks, 
and hivl in consequence a great 
hatred of that bird ; 2nd, that the 
cocks {galli) were special repre- 
sentatives of Frenchmen, with 
whom tho English were constantly 
at war; and 3rd, that they were 
connected with the denial of St. 
Peter. As Sir Charles Sedley 
said : — 

‘ Mayst thou be p\inished for St 
Peter’s crime, 

And on Shrove Tuesday perish in 
thy prime.’ 

Knight’s Old England, vol. ii. p 
126. 
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t^e passion for the combats of wild beasts, Eoman literature 
and the later literature of the nations subject to Home abound 
in delicate touches displaying in a very high degree a sensi- 
tiveness to the feelings of the animal world. Tliis tender 
interest i|L animal life is one of the most distinctive features 
of the poetry of Virgd. Lucretius, who rarely struck the 
chords of pathos, had at a still earlier period drawn a very 
beautiful picture of the sorrows of the bereaved cow, whose 
calf had been sacrificed upon the altar. ^ Plutarch mentions, 
Incidentally, that he could never bi*iiig himself to sell, in its 
old age, the ox which had served him faithfully in the time 
of its strength.^ Ovid expressed a similar sentiment with an 
almost equal emphasis.^ J uvenal speaks of a Koman lady 
with her eyes filled with tears on account of the death of a 
sparrow. * Apollonius of Tyana, on the gi*ound of humanity, 
refused, oven when invited by a king, to participate in the 
chase.® Arrian, the friend of Epictetus, in his book iqion 


' De Natura Rerumy lib. ii. 

“ Life of Marc. Cato. 

* ‘ Quid pieruere boves, animal &ine 
fraudo doli.'sque, 

Innocuum, simplex, natum tole- 
rare laboros ? 

Immemor est domum noc fru- 
giim munere diguus. 

Qui potuit curvi dempto modo 
ponder© aratri 

Buricolam niactaro euum.’ — 
Metamorph. xv. 120-124. 

‘ Cujus 

Turbavit nitidos extinctus pas- 
ser ocellos.' 

Juvenal, Sat. vi. 7-8. 

There is a little poem in Catullus 
(iii.l to console his mistress upon 
the death of her favourite sparrow ; 
and Martial more than once al- 
ludes to the pets of the Roman 
ladies. 


Compare tbo charming de- 
scription of the Priores.s, in Chau- 
cer: — 

‘She was so charitable and so 
pilous, 

She woldo wepe if that she saw a 
mous 

Caught in a trappe, if it were ded 
or bledde. 

Of smale houndes had she that 
she fedde 

With rested flesh and milko and 
wastel hrode. 

But sore wept she if one of them 
were dede, 

Or if men smote it with a yerde 
smert: 

And all was conscience and tendra 
herte.’ 

Prologue to the * Canttrhurg Talee, 

’ Philost. Apol. i. 38. 
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coiirfling, anticipated the beautiful picture which Addis90, 
has drawn, of the huntsman refusing to sacrifice the life of 
the captured hare which had given him so much pleasure in 
its flight.* 

These touches of feeling, slight as they may appear, indi- 
cate, I think, a vein of sentiment sucli as wo should scarcely 
have expected to find coexisting with the gigantic slaughto?’ 
of the ampliitheatre. The progress, hbwever, was not only 
one of sentiment— it was also shown in distinct and definite 
teaching. Pythagoras and Empedocles were quoted as the 
founders of this branch of ethics. The moral duty of kind- 
ness to animals was in the first insbmce based upon a 
dogmatic assertion of the transmigration of souls, and, the 
doctrine that animals ai*o within the circle of human duty 
being thus laid down, subsidiary considerations of humanity 
were alleged. The rapid growth of the Pythagorean school, 
in the latter days of the Empire, made these considerations 
familiar to the people.^ Porphyx'y elaboi*ately advocated, 
and even Seneca for a time practised, abstinence from flesh. 
But the most remarkable figure in this movement is imques- 
tionably Plutarc^h. Casting aside the dogma of transmigra- 
tion, or at least speaking of it only as a doubtful conjectui'e, 
ho places the duty of kindness to animals on the broad ground 
of the affections, and he urges that duty with an emphasis 
and a detail to which no adequate parallel can, I believe, be 
found in the Christian wiitings for at least seventeen huudi-ed 
years. He condemns absolutely the games of the amphitheati*e, 


' See the curiuus chapter in his 
KvvT}7€TiK(is, xvi. and corapiro it 
with No. 116 in the Spectator, 

^ In his De Abstineniia Camis, 
The controversy between Origen 
and Celsus furnishes us with a 
very curiou.s illustration of the 
extravagances into which some 


Pagans of the third century fell 
about animals. Cejsus objected to 
the Christian doctrine about the 
position of men in the universe, 
that many of the animals were at 
least the equals of men both in 
reason, religious feeling, and know 
ledge. (Orig. ConL Cds. lib. iv.) 
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(f^ells with great force upon the effect of such spectacles in 
liardening the character, enumerates in detail, and denounces 
with unqualified energy, the refined cruelties which gastro- 
nomic fancies had produced, and asserts in the strongest 
language phat every man has duties to the animal world as 
truly as to his fellow-men.^ 

If we now pass to*tho Christian Church, we shall find 
that little or no progress was at fii‘st made in this sphere. 
Among the Manicheans, it is true, the mixture of Oriental 
notions was shown in an absolute prohibition of animal food, 
and abstinence from this food was also frequently practised upon 
totally different grounds by the orthodox. One or two of the 
Fathers have also mentioned with approbation the humane 
counsels of the Pythagoreans.^ But, on the other hand, the 
doctrine of tmnsmigration was emphatically repudiated by 
the Catholics ; the human race -was isolated, by the scheme 
of redemption, moi’e than ever from all other i*acea ; and in 
the range and circle of duties inculcated by the early Fathers 
those to animals had no place. This is indeed the one form 
of humanity which appears more prominently in the Old 
Testament than in the New. The many beautiful traces of 
it in the former, which indicate a sentiment,^ even where 
they do not very strictly define a duty, gave way before an 

* These views are chiefly de- writers have been remarkable for 

fended in his two tracts on eating the great emphasis with which they 
flesh. Plutarch has also recurred inculcated the duty of kindness to 
to the subject, incidentally, in seve- animals. iSee some passages from 
ral other works, especially in a very them, cited in Wollaston, Religion 
beautiful pvssage in his Li/e of of Nature^ sec. ii., note. Maimo- 
Marctis Cato. . iiides believed in a future life for 

^ See, for example, a striking animals, to recompense them for 
passage in Clem. Alex. Strom, lib. their sufferings hero. (Bayle, Viet. 
ii. St. Clenilnt imagines Pytlia- art, ^Borarius D.') There is a 
goras had borrowed his sentiments curious collection of the opinions 
on this subject from Moses. of different writers on this last point 

* There is, 1 believe, no record in a little book called the Rightb 
of ahy wild beast combats existing of Animaht by William Drummond 
among the Jews, and the rabbiniciil (Loudon, 1838), pp. 1 97 -205. 
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ardent philanthropy which regarded human interests as t|;Le 
one end^ and the relations of man to his Creator as the one 
question, of life, and dismissed somewhat contemptuously, as 
an idle sentimentalism, notions of duty to animals.* A re- 
fined and subtle sympathy with animal feeling indeed 
rarely found among those who are engaged vei*y actively in 
the affairs of life, and it was not without a meaning or a 
reason that Shakespeare placed thalk exquisitely pathetic 
analysis of the sufferings of the wounded stag, which is per- 
haps its most j)erfect poetical expression, in the midst of the 
morbid droamings of the diseased and melancholy Jacques. 

But while what are called the rights of animals had no 
place in the ethics of the Church, a feeling of sympathy with 
the in*ational creation was in some degree inculcated indi- 
rectly by the incidents of the hagiology. It was very natural 
that the hermit, living in the lonely deserts of the East, or in 
the vast forests' of Europe, should come into an intimate con- 
nection with the animal world, and it was no less natural that 
the popular imagination, wlien depicting the hermit life, 
should make this connection the centre of many picturesque 
and sometimes touching legends. The birds, it was said, 
stooped in their flight at the old man^s call ; the lion and the 
hyena croiiched submissively at his feet; his heart, which 
was closed to all human intercsts, expanded fieely at the 
sight of some suffering animal^ and something of his own 
sanctity descended to the companions of his solitude and the 
objects of his miraclas. The wild beasts attended St. Theon 
when he walked abroad, and the saint rewarded them by 
giving them drink out of his well. An Egyptian hermit had 
made a l)eautiful garden in the desert, and used to sit beneath 
the palm-trees while a lion ate fruit from his hand. When 

* Thus St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9) its natural meaning, with the con- 
turned aside the precept, * Thou temptuous question, * Doth God 
shalt not mu/zlc the mouth of the take care for oxen ?' 
ox that treadeth out the corn/ from 
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St. Poemen was shivering in a winter night, a lion crouched 
tl^ide him, and became his covering. Lions buried St. Paul 
the hermit and St. Mary of Egypt. They appear in the 
legends of St. Jerome, St. Gerasimus, St. John the Silent, 
St. Sime(jn, and many others. When an old and feeble monk, 
named Zosimas, was on his journey to Csesaim, with an ass 
which bore his posselsions, a lion seized and devoured the 
ass, but, at the comijiand of the saint, the lion itself carried 
tho burden to the city gates. St. Helenus called a wild ass 
from its herd to bear his burden through the wilderness. The 
same saint, as well as St. Pachomius, crossed the Nile on the 
back of a crocodile, as St. Scuthinus did the Irish Channel 
on a sea monster. Stags continually accompanied saints upon 
their journeys, bore their burdens, ploughed thek fields, I’e- 
vealod their relics. The hunted stag was especially the theme 
of many picturesque legends. A Pagan, named Branchion, 
was once pursuing an exhausted stag, when it took I’efuge in 
a cavern, whose threshold no inducement could persuade tho 
hounds to cross. The astonished hunter entered, and found 
himself in presence of an old hermit, who at once protected 
the fugitive and converted tho pui’suer. In the legends of 
St. Eustachius and St. Hubei*t, Cliiist is lepresonted as having 
assumed the form of a hunted sbig, which turned upon its 
pui-suer, with a crucifix glittering on its brow, and, addressing 
him with a human voice, converted him to Christianity. In 
the full frenzy of a chase, hounds and stag stoi)ped and knelt 
down together to venemte the relics of St. Eingar. On the 
festival of St. Kegulus, the wild stags assembled at the tomb 
of the saint, as the ravens used to do at tliat of St. Apollinar 
of Ravenna, St. Ei-asmus was the special protector of oxen, 
and they ||nelt down voluntarily before his shiine. St. An- 
tony was the protector of hogs, who were usually introduced 
into his pictures. St. Bridget kept pigs, and a wild boar came 
from the forest to subject itself to her rule. A horse fore- 
shadowed by its lamentations the death of St. Columba. The 
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three companious of St. Colman were a cock, a mouse, and^a 
6y. The cock announced the hour of devotion, the mouse 
bit the ear of the drowsy saint till he got up, and if in the 
course of his studios he was afflicted by any wandering 
thoughts, or called away to other business, the fiy^ alighted 
on the line where he had left off, and kept the place. TjO- 
gends, not without a certain whimsicaf beauty, described the 
moral qualities existing in animals. A hermit was accus- 
tomed to share his supper with a wolf, which, one evening 
entering the cell befoi-e the return of the master, stole a 
loaf of bread. Struck with remorse, it was a week before it 
ventured again to visit the cell, and when it did so, its head 
hung down, and its whole demeanour manifested the most 
profound contrition. The hermit ‘stroked with a gentle 
hand its bowed down head,* and gave it a double portion as 
a token of forgiveness. A lioness knelt down with lamenta- 
tions before another saint, and then led him to its cub, which 
was blind, but which ixxieived its sight at the prayer of the 
saint. Next day the lioness returned, bearing the skin of a 
wild beast as a mark of its gratitude. Nearly the same thing 
happened to St. Macarius of Alexandria ; a hyena knocked 
at his door, brought its young, which was blind, and which 
tho sjiint I’cstorcd to sight, and repaid the obligation soon 
afterwards by bringing a fleece of wool. ‘ O hyena ! * said 
the saint, ‘ how did you obtain this fleece ] you must have 
stolen and oaten a sheep.* Full of shame, the hyena hung its 
head down, but persisted in offering its gift, which, however, 
the holy man refused to receive till the hyena ‘ had sworn * 
to cease for the futui*e to i-ob. The hyena bowed its head in 
token of its acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius after- 
wards gave the fleece to St. Melania. Other legeeids simply 
speak of the sympathy between saints and the irrational 
world. The birds came at the call of St. Cuthbert, and a deaa 
bird was I’esuscitated by his prayer. When St. Aengussiiis, 
in felling wood, had cut his hand, the birds gathered round. 
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£^d with loud cries lamented his misfortune. A little bii*d, 
struck down and mortally wounded by a hawk, fell at the 
feet of St. Kieranus, who shed tears as he looked upon its 
torn breast, and offered up a prayer, upon which the bird 
was instantly healed.^ 

Many hundreds, I ^should perhaps hardly exaggerate were 
I to say many thousands, of legends of this kind exist in the 
lives of the saints. •Suggested in the first instance by that 
desert life which was at once the earliest phase of monachism 
and one of the earliest sources of Christian mythology, 
strengthened by the symbolism which represented different 
virtues and vices under tho forms of animals, and by the 
reminiscences of the rites and the supei-stitions of Paganism, 
the connection between men and animals became the key- 
note of an infinite variety of fantastic tales. In our eyes 
they may appear extravagantly puerile, yet it will scarcely, I 
hope, be necessary to apologise for introducing theSEn into 
what puri)orts to be a grave work, when it is remembered 
that for many centuries they were universally accepted by 
mankind, and were so interwoven with all local traditions, 
and with all the associations of education, that they at once 
deteimined and reflected the inmost feelings of tho heart. 
Their tendency to create a certain feeling of sympathy to- 
wards animals Ls manifest, and this is probably tho utmost 


' I have taken these illustra- 
tions from the collection of hermic 
literature in Rosweyde, from dif- 
ferent volumes of tlio Bollandists, 
from the Dialogues of Sulpicius- 
Sevorus, and from what is perhaps 
the most ii^eresting of all collec- 
tions of saintly legends, Oolgan's 
Acta Sanctorum Htbemia. M. 
Alfred Maury, in his most valuable 
work, Ligevdes pieuses du Moyen 
AgSt has examined minutely tho 
part played by animals in symbol- 


ising virtues and vices, and has 
shown the way in which the same 
incidents were repeated, with slight 
variations, in different legends. M. 
de Montalembcrt hits devoted what 
is probably the most beautiful 
chapter of his Moines ^Occident 
(*Les Moines et la Nature’) to the 
relations of monks to the animal 
world; but tho numerous legends 
he cites are all, with one or two 
exceptions, different from those I 
have given. 
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tho Catholic Chui'ch has done in that direction.* A 
few authentic instances may, indeed, ho cited of saints whose 
natural gentleness of disposition was displayed in kindness to 
the animal world. Of St. James of Venice — an obscure saint 
of the thirteenth century — it is told that he was accustomed to 
buy and release the birds with which Italian boys used to play 
by atbithing them to strings, saying tliat ‘ he pitied the little 
birds of the Lord,* and that his ‘ tenderrchaiity recoiled from 
all cruelty, even to the most diminutive of animals.’ ^ St. 
Francis of Assisi was a more conspicuous example of the same 
Spirit. ‘ If I could only be presented to the emperor,’ he used 
to say, * I would pray him, for the love of God, and of me, to 
issue an edict prohibiting any one from catching or imprison- 
uig my sisters the larks, and ordering that all who have oxen 
or asses should at Christmas feed them pai'ticularly well.’ A 
crowd of legends turning upon this tlieme wore I’olated of 
him. A wolf, near Gubbio, being adjured by him, promised 
to abstain from eating sheep, placed its paw in the hand of 
the saint to ratify the promise, and was afterwards fed from 
house to house by tho inhabitants of the city. A crowd of 
birds, im another occasion, came to hear the saint preach, as 
hsb did to hear St. Antony of Padua. A falcon awoke him 
at his hour of prayer. A grasshopixjr encouraged him by her 
melody to sing praises to God. The noisy swallows kept 
silence when he began to teach.* 

^ Chateaubriaud speaks, how- the fish in their not, that he might 
over (Etudes historiques, ^tude vi"*®, have tho pleasure of releasing 

partie), of an old Gallic law, them. (Apuleius, Apologia.) 
forbidding to throw a stone at an ® See these legends collected by 
ox attached to tho plough, or to Hase (8t. Francis. Assisi). It is 
make its yoke too tight. said of Cardinal Bellarmme that 

* Bollandistfl, May 81. Leo- he used to allow verjyiin to bite 
nardo da Vinci is said to have had him, saying, * Wo shall have 
the same fondness for buying and heaven to reward us for our suffer- 
reloasing caged birds, and (to go ings, but these poor creatures have 
back a long way) Pythagoras to nothing but the enjoyment of this 
have purchased one day, near Me- present life.’ (Baylo, I>ici. philos, 
tapoutus, from some fishermen all art. Bellarmine.’) 
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On the whole, however, Catholicism has done very littJe 
to inculcate humanity to animals. The fatal vice of theo- 
logians, who have always looked upon others solely through 
the medium of their own special dogmatic views, has been 
an obstacle to all advance in this direction. The animal 
world, being altogether external to the scheme of redemption, 
was regarded as beyolid the range of duty, and the belief 
that we have any kin^ of obligation to its members has never 
been inculcated — ^has never, I believe, been even admitted — by 
Catholic theologians. In the popular legends, and in the 
recorded traits of individual amiability, it is curious to ob- 
serve how constantly those who have sought to inculcate 
kindness to animals have done so by endeavouring to asso- 
ciate them with something distinctively Christian. Tlie 
legends I have noticed glorified them as the companions of 
the saints. The stag was honouretl as especially commis- 
sioned to reveal the relics of saints, and as the deadly enemy 
of the serpent. In the feast of asses, that animal was led 
with veneration into the churches, and a rude hymn pro- 
claimed its dignity, because it had borne Christ in His flight 
to Egypt, and hi His entry into Jerusalem. St. Francis 
always treated lambs with a peculiar tenderness, as being 
symbols of his Master. Luther grew sad and thoughtful 
at a hare hunt, for it seemed to him to represent the pursuit 
of souls by the devil. Many popular legends exist, asso- 
ciating some bird or animal with some incident in the evan- 
gelical narrative, and secui'ing for . them in consequence an 
unmolested life. But such influences have never extended 
far. There are two distinct objects which may be considered 
by moralists in this sphere. They may regard the character 
of the mei^ or they may regard the sufferings of the animals. 
The amount of callousness or of conscious cruelty displayed 
or elicited by amusements or practices that inflict suffering 
on animals, h&tvs no kind of proportion to the intensity of 
tliat suffering. Could we follow with adequate realisation 
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the pangs of the wounded birds that are struck down in our 
sports, or of the timid hare in the long course of its flight, 
we should probably conclude that they were not really less 
than those caused by the Spanish bull-fight, or by the English 
pastimes of the last century. But the excitemept of the 
chase refracts the imagination, and owing to the diminutive 
size of the victim, and the undemonstrative character of its 
suflering, these sports do not exercise that prejudicial in- 
fluence upon chaiTLcter which they would exercise if the 
Biiflerings of the animals were vividly realised, and were at 
the same time accepted as an element of the enjoyment. 
The class of amusements of which the ancient combats of 
wild beasts form tlie type, have no doubt nearly disappeared 
from Christendom, and it is possible that the softenbig power 
of Christian teaching may have had some indirect influence 
in abolishing them ; but a candid judgment will confess that 
it has been very little. During the i>eriods, and in the 
countries, in which theological influence was supreme, they 
were unchallenged.* They disappeared^ at last, because a 
luxurious and industrial civilisation involved a rehnement of 
manners; because a fastidious taste recoiled with a sensa- 
tion of disgust from pleasures that an uncultivated taste 
would keenly relish ; because the drama, at once reflecting 

* I hare noticed, in my History Seymour’s Survey of Loridon 
that, although some (1734), vol. i. pp. 227-235 ; 
Popes did undoubtedly try to sup- Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the 
press Spanish bull-fights, this was English People. Cock-fighting was 
solely on account of the destniction a favourite children’s amusement 
of human life they caused. Full in England as early as the twelfth 
details on this subject will be found century. (Hampson’s Medii Mvi 
in Ooncina, Ve Speciaoulis (Romae, Kalendarii, vol. i. p. 160.) It was, 
1752). Bayle says, ‘ II n’y a point with foot-ball and several other 
do casuiste qui croie qu’on piche amusements, for a titae suppressed 
en faisant combattre des taureaux by Edward 111,, on the ground 
centre des dogues,’ &c. [Diet, that they wore diverting the people 
philos, ‘Rorarius, C.’) from archery, which was necessary 

^ On the ancient amusements of to the military greatness of Eng. 
England the reader may consult land. 
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£yid accelerating the change, gave a now form to popular 
amusements, and because, in consequence of this revolu- 
tion, the old pastimes, being left to the dregs of society, be- 
came the occasions of scandalous disordei*s.* In Protestant 


' The decline of thesf amuse- 
ments in England began with the 
great development of the theatre 
under Elizabeth. An order of the 
Privy Council in July, 1591, pro- 
hibits the exhibition of plays on 
Thursday, because on Thursdays 
bear-baiting and suchlike pastimes 
had been usually practised, and an 
injunction t-o tlio same oflfect was 
sent to tho Lord Mayor, wherein it 
was stated that, ‘ in divers places 
tho players do use recite their 
plays, to tlve great hurt and de- 
struction of the game of bear- 
baiting and like pastimes, which 
are maintained for Her Mfyesty’s 
pleasure.’ — Nichols, Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth (ed. 1823), vol, i. 
p. 438. The reader will remember 
the picture in Kenilworth of tho 
Earl of Sussex petitioning Eliza- 
beth against Shakespeare, on tho 
ground of his plays distracting men 
from bear-baiting, Elizabeth (see 
Nichols) was extremely fond of 
bear-baiting. James I. especially 
delighted in cock-fighting, and in 
1610 was present at a great fight 
between a lion and a hear. (Hone, 
Every Bay Book, vol. i. pp. 255- 
299.) The theatres, however, ra- 
pidly multiplied, and a writer whor 
lived about T629 said, ’ that no less 
than se\'cnteen playhouses had been 
built in o]PalK)ut Jjondon within 
threescore years.* (Sepaour’s Sur- 
vey, vol. i. p. 229.) The Rebellion 
suppressed all public amusements, 
and when they were re-established 
after the Restoration, it was found 


that the tastes of the bettor classes 
no longer sympathised with tho 
bear-garden. Pepys {Diary, August 
14, 1666) speaks of bull-baiting as 
* a very rude and nasty pleasure,’ 
and says he had not been in the 
boar* garden for many years. Eve- 
lyn {Diary, June 16, 1670), having 
been present at these shows, de- 
scribes them as ‘butcherly sports, 
or rather barbarous cruelties,' and 
says he had not visited them before 
for twenty years. A paper in tho 
Spectator (No. 141, written i n 1 7 1 1 ) 
talks of those who ‘seek their 
diversion at the bear-garden, . . . 
where reason and good manners 
have no right to disturb them.’ In 
1751, however, Lord Knmes was 
able to say, ‘The beargarden, 
which is one of the chief entertain- 
ments of tho English, is held in 
abhorrence by the Erench and other 
polite nations.’ — Essay on Morals 
(1st ed.), p. 7 ; and ho warmly 
defends (p. 30) tho flnglish taste. 
During tho latter half of the lovSt 
century there was constant contro- 
versy on tho subject (which may 
bo traced in tho pages of tho An- 
nual Register), and several forgot- 
ten clergymen published sermons 
upon it, and the frequent riots 
resulting from tiie fact that tho 
bear-gardens bad become the resort 
of the worst classes assisted the 
movement. The London magis- 
trates took measures to suppress 
cock-throwing in 1769 (Hampson’s 
Med, Mv, Kalend, p. 160); but 
bull-baiting continued far into the 
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coimiries the clergy have, on the whole, sustained this move,- 
ment. In Catholic countries it has been much more faithfuUy 
represented by the school of Yoltaire and Beccaria. A 
judicious moralist may, ho wever, reasonably question whether 
amusements which derive their zest fiom a display of the 
natural ferocious instincts of animals, and which substitute 
death endured in the frenzy of combat for death in the 
remote slaughter-house or by the slow process of decay, have 
added in any appreciable degree to the sum of animal 
misery, and in these cases he will dwell less upon the suffer- 
ing inflicted than upon the injurious influence the spectacle 
may sometimes exercise on the character of the spectator. 
But there are forms of cruelty which must be regarded in a 
different light. Tlie horrors of vivisection, often so wantonly, 
80 needlessly practised,' the prolonged and atrocious tortures. 


present century. Windham and 
Canning strongly defended it ; Dr. 
Parr is said to have been fond of it 
(Southey^ 8 Commonpiace Booky vol. 
iv. p. 585); and as lato as 1824, 
Sir Robert (then Mr.) Pool arguetl 
strongly against its prohibition, 
{Parliamentary Debates, vol. x. 
pp. 132-133, 491-495.) 

* Bacon, in an account of tho 
deficiencies of medicine, recom- 
mends vivisection in terms that 
seem to imply that it was not 
practised in his time. * As for the 
passages and pores, it is true, which 
was anciently noted, that the more 
subtle of them appear not in anato- 
mies, because they are shut and 
latent in dead bodies, though they 
be open and manifest in live ; 
which being supposed, though the 
inhumanity of anatomia vivorum 
WJis by Celsus justly reproved, yet, 
in regard of the great use of this 
observation, the enquiry needed 
not by him so slightly to have b«en 


relinquished altogether, or referred 
to tho casual practices of surgery ; 
but might have been well diverted 
upon tho dissection of beasts alive, 
which, notwithsUinding tho dis- 
similitude of their parts, may 
sufficiently satisfy this enquiry.’ — 
Advancement of Learning, x. 4. 
Harvey speaks of vivisections ns 
having contributed to leiid him to 
thedisco very of the circulation of the 
blood. (Aclaiid’s Harveian Oration 
(1866), p. 55.) Bayle, describing 
the treatment of animals by men, 
says, ‘Nous fouillons dans leurs 
entrailles pendant lour vie afin de 
satisfaire notre curiosity.’ — Diet, 
fhUos. art. 'Rorarius, 0.’ Public 
opinion in England was very 
strongly directed to the subject in 
the present century, by the atro- 
cious cruelties perpetrated by Ma- 
jendie at his lectures. See a most 
frightful account of them in a 
speech by Mr. Martin (an eccentric 
Irish member, who was generally 
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ftmetimes inflicted in order to procure some gastronomic de- 
ifeacy, are so far removed from the p\iblic gaze that they 
exerciso little infliienoo on the character of men. Yet no 
humane man can reflect upon them without a shudder. To 
bring these things within the range of ethics, to create the 
notion of duties towards the animal world, has, so far as 
Christian countries arl concerned, been one of the i)ecuiiar 
merits of the last cenjury, and, for the most part, of Pi’otes- 
tant nations. However fully we may recognise the humane 
spirit transmitted to the world in the form of legends ft'om 
the saints of tlie desert, it must not bo forgotten that the in- 
culcation of humanity to animals on a wide scale is malDly 
the work of a recent and a secular age ; that the Mohamme- 
dans and the Brahmins have in this S})here consideiubly 
surpassed tlio Christians, and that Spain and Southern Italy, 
in which Catholicism has most deeply planted its roots, are 
even now, probably beyond all other countries in Europe, 
those in which inhumanity to animals is most wanton and 
most unrebuked. 

The influence the first form of monachism has exercised 
upon the world, so far as it has been beneficial, has been 
chiefly through the imagination, which has been fascinated by 
its legends. In tbe groat periods of theological controversy, 
the Eastern monks had furnished some leading theologians ; 
but in general, in Oriental lands, the hermit life predomi- 
nated, and extreme macei ation was the chief merit of the saint. 
But in the West, monachism assumed very different forms, 
and exercised far higher functions. At first the Oriental 
saints were the ideals of Western monks. The Eastern St. 
Athanasius had been the founder of Italian monachism. St. 

ridiculed during his life, and has Parliament. Hist. vol. xii. p. 652. 
been almost forgotten since his Mandoville, in his day, was a very 
death, but to whose untiring ex- strong advocate of kindness to 
ertious the legislative protection animals . — Commentary an th^PahU 
of animals in England is due). — oj the Bees, 

VOL. II. N 
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Martin of Tours excluded labour from the discipline of his 
monks, and he and they, Uke the Eastern saints, were accus- 
tomed to wander abroad, destroying the idols of the temples. * 
But three great causes conspired to direct the monastic spirit 
in tlio West into practical channels. Conditions of race and 
climate have ever impelled the inhabitants of these lands 
to active life, and have at the saiAo time rendered them 
constitutionally incapable of enduriijg the austerities or 
enjoying the hallucinations of the sedentary Oriental. There 
arose, too, in the sixth century, a great legislator, whose form 
maybe dimly traced through a cloud of fantastic legends, and 
the order of St. Benedict, with that'of St. Columba and some 
othei-s, founded on substantially the same princii)le, soon rami- 
fied through the greater part of Europe, tempered the wild 
excesses of useless penances, and, making labour an essential 
part of the monastic system, dii'ected the movement to the 
purposes of general civilisation. In the last place, th^ bar- 
barian invasions, and the dissolution of the Western Empire, 
dislocating the whole system of govemment and almost re- 
solving society into its primitive elements, naturally threw 
upon the monastic corporations social, political, and intellec- 
tual functions of the deepest importance. 

It has been observed that the capture of Borne by Alaric, 
involving as it did the destruction of the grandest rebgioua 
monuments of Paganism, in fact established in that city the 
supreme authority of Christianity.^ A similar remark may 
be extended to the general downfall of the Western civilisa- 
tion. In that civilisation Christianity had indeed been 
legally enthi*oned ; but the philosophies and traditions of 
Paganism, and the ingrained habits of an ancient, and at 
the same time an effete society, continually paralysed its 
energies. What Europe would have been without the bar- 
barian invasions, we may partly divine from the history of 

‘ See hiB la/e by Salpicius Sevorua * Milman. 
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^he Lower Empire, which represented, in fact, the old Roman 
civilisation prolonged and Christianised. The barbarian 
conquests, breaking up the old organisation, provided the 
Church with a virgin soil, and made it, for a long period, 
the supreme and indeed sole centre of civilisation. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the skill and coumge 
displayed by the ecclesiastics in this most trying period. 
We have already seen the noble daring with which they 
interfei-ed between the conqueror and the vanquished, and 
the unwearied charity with which they sought to alleviate 
the unparalleled sufferings of Italy, when the colonial sup- 
plies of corn were cut off, and when the ffiirest plains were 
desolated by the barbaiians. Still more wonderful is the 
rapid conversion of the barbarian tiibes. Unfortunately 
this, which is one of the most imporbint, is also one of the 
most obscure pages in the history of the Church. Of whole 
tribes or nations it may be truly said that we are absolutely 
ignorant of the cause of their change. The Goths had 
already been converted by Ulphilas, before the downfall 
of the Empire, and the conversion of the Germans and of 
several northern nations was long posterior to it ; but the 
great work of Christianising the barbarian world was accom- 
plished almost in the hour when that world became supreme. 
Rude tribes, accustomed in their own lands to pay absolute 
obedience to tbtjir priests, found themselves in a foreign 
country, confi-onted by a priesthood far more civilised and 
imposing than that which they had left, by gorgeous cere- 
monies, well fitted to entice, and by threats of coming judg- 
ment, well fitted to scare th^ir imaginations. Disconnected 
from all their old associations, they bowed bcfoi’e the majesty 
of civilisation, and the Latin religion, like the Latin lan- 
guage, though with many adulterations, roignetl over the 
new society. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the 
doctrine of dasmons, had an admirable missionary power. 
Tile first produced an ardour of pi'oselytising which the 
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polytheist could never rival ; while the Pagan, who wqs 
easily led to recognise the Christian God, was menaced witti 
eternal five if he did not take the further stej) of breaking 
off from his old divinities. The second dispensed the con- 
vert from the perhaps impossible task of disbelieving his 
former religion, for it was only necessary for him to degrade 
it, attributing its prodigies to infernal beings. The priests, 
in addition to their noble devotion, cjjtrried into their mis- 
sionary efforts the most masterly judgment. The barbarian 
tribes usually followed without enquiry the religion of their 
sovereign ; and it was to the conversion of the king, and 
still more to the conversion of the queen, that the Christians 
devoted all their energies. Clotilda, the wife of Clovis, 
Bertha, the wife of Ethelbert, and Theodolinda, the wife of 
Lothaii‘e, were the chief instruments in converting their 
husbands and their nations. Nothing that could affect the 
imagination was neglected. Tt is related of Clotilda, that 
she was careful to attract her husband by the rich draperies 
of the ecclesiastical ceremonies.* In another case, the first 
work of proselytising was confided to an artist, who painted 
before the terrified Pagans the last judgment and the tox*- 
ments of hell,^ But especially the l)elief, which was sincei*ely 
held, and sedulously inculcated, that temporal success fol- 
lowed in the ti'ain of Christianity, and that every pestilence, 
famine, or militaiy disaster was the pemilty of idolatry, 
heresy, sacrilege, or vico, assisted the movement. The theory 
was so wide, that it met every variety of foriune, and being 
taught with consummate skill, to barbarians who were 
totally destitute of all critical power, and strongly pi-edis- 
posed to accept it, it proved exteemely efficacious ; and hope, 
fear, gratitude, and remorse drew multitudes into l^xe Church. 

* Greg. Turon. ii. 29. Milman’s Latin Christianity^ vol. 

® This was the first step towards iii. p, 249. 
the conversion of the Bulgarians.— 
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Hie transition was softened by the siibstitution of Christian 
ceremonies and saints for the festivals and the divinities of 
the Pagans.' Besides the piofessed missionaries, the Chris- 
tian captives zealously diffused their faith among their Pagan 
masters. When the chieftain had been converted, and the 
army had followed his profession, an elaborate monastic 
and ecclesiastical organisation gi*ew up to consolidate the 
conquest, and repressive laws soon crushed all opposition to 
the faith. 

In these ways the victory of Christianity over the bar- 
barian world was achieved. But that victory, though very 
great, was less decisive than might appear. A religion which 
profess€5d to be Christianity, and which contained many of 
the ingredients of pure Christianity, had risen into the 
ascendant, but it had undergone a pi’ofound modification 
through the struggle, lleligions, as well as worshippers, had 
been baptised. The festivals, images, and names of saints 
had been substituted for those of the idols, and the habits of 
thought and feeling of the ancient faith reappeared in now 
forms and a new language. The tendency to a material, 
idolatrous, and polytheistic faith, whicli had long been en- 
couraged by the monks, and which the heretics Jovinian, 
Vigilantius, and Aerius had vainly resisted, was fatally 
strengthened by the infusion of a barbarian element into the 
Church, by the general depi’cssion of intellect in Europe, and 
by the many accommodations that were made to facilitate con- 
version. Though apparently defeated and crushed, the old 
gods still retained, under a new faith, no small part of their 
influence over the world. 

To this tendency the leaders of the Chureh made in 
general no resistance, though in another form they were 

' A remarkable collection of in- Century (Eng. trans.), vol, i. pp. 
stanoes of this kind is given by 124-127. 

Ozanam, Civilwation in the F\fth 
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deeply persuaded of the vitality of the old gods. Many 
curious Olid picturesque l^ends attest the popular belief that 
the old Roman and the old barbarian divinities, in then 
capacity of daemons, wore still waging an unrelenting war 
against the triumphant faith. A great Pope of the sixth 
century relates how a Jew, being once benighted on his 
journey, and finding no other shelter for the night, lay down 
to rest in an abandoned temple of Apollo. Shuddering at 
the loneliness of the building, and feaiing the daemons who 
were said to haunt it, he determined, though not a Christian, 
to protect himself by the sign of the cross, which he had 
often heard possessed a mighty power against spirits. To 
that sign he owed his safety. For at midnight the temple 
was filled with dark and threatening forms. The god Apollo 
was holding his court at his deserted shrine, and his attendant 
dternons were recoimting the temptations they had devised 
against the (Jhristians.^ A newly married Homan, when one 
day playing ball, took off his wedding-ring, which ho found 
an impediment in the game, and he gaily put it on the finger 
of a statue of Venus, that was standing near. When he 
I'eturned, the marble finger had bent so that it was impossible 
to withdraw the ring, and that night the goddess appeared to 
him ill a dream, and told him that she was now his wedded 
wife, and that she would abide with him for ever.® When 
the Irish missionary St. Gall was fishing one night upon a 
Hwiss lake, near which he had planted a monastery, he heard 
Btmige voices sweeping over the lonely deep. The Spirit of 
the Water and the Spirit of the Mountains were consulting 


* St. Gregory, Dial, iii. 7. The 
particular temptation the Jew hoard 
discussed was that of the bishop of 
the diocese, who, under the instiga- 
tion of one of the daemons, was 
rapidly falling in love with a nun, 
and had proceeded so far as jocosely 


to stroke her on the back. The Jew, 
having related the rision to the 
bishop, the latter reformed his 
manners, the Jew became a Chris- 
tian, and the temple was tinned 
into a church. 

* Williamof Malmesbury, ii. IS 
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^ether how they could expel the intruder who had disturbed 
their ancient reign. ^ 

The details of the rapid propagation of Western mon- 
achism have been amply treated by many historians, and 
the causes of its success are sufficiently manifest. Some of 
the reasons T have assigned for the first spread of asceticism 
continued to operate, while others of a still more powerful 
kind had arisen. Tlie^^apid decomposition of the entire Eoman 
Empire by continuous invasions of barbarians i*en(lcred tlio 
existence of an inviolable asylum and centre of peaceful 
labour a matter of transcendent impoi tanco, and the mon- 
astery as organised by St. Benedict soon combined the most 
heterogeneous olemeuks of attraction. It was at once emi- 
nently aristocratic and intensely democratic. The power and 
princely position of the abbot were coveted, and usually 
obtained, by members of the most illustrious families ; while 
emanci})ated serfs, or peasants who had lost tlieu* all in the 
invasions, or were harassed by salvage nobles, or bad fled from 
military seiwice, or dasiml to lead a more secure and easy 
life, found in the monastery an unfailing refuge. The insti- 
tution exercised all the influence of great wealth, expended 
for the most i^art with groat charity, while the monk himself 
was invested with the aureole of a sacred poverty. To 
ardent and philanthropic natures, tlie profession opened 
boundless vistas of missionary, charitable, and civilising 
activity. To tlie superstitious it was the plain road to 
heaven. To the ambitious it was the portal to bishoprics, 
and, after the monk St, Gregory, not unfrequently to the 
Popedom. To the studious it offered the only opportunity 
then existing in the world of seeing many books and passing 
a life of stjidy. To the timid and retiring it afforded the 
most secure, and probably the least laborious life a poor 
peasant could hope to find. Vast as were the multitudes 
that thronged the monasteries, the means for their support 


* See Milman's Hut, oj Latin Christianity, toI. ii. p. 203. 
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were aever wanting. The belief that gifts or legacies to 
monastery opened the doors of heaven was in a superstitious 
age sufficient to secure for the community an almost boundless 
wealth, which was still further increased by the skill and 
perseverance with which the monks tilled the waste lands, by 
the exemption of their domains from all taxation, and by the 
tranquillity which in the most turbufont ages they usually 
enjoyed. In Franco, the Low Countries, and Clermany they 
were pre eminently agriculturists. Gigantic forests were 
foiled, inljospitable marshes reclaimed, barren plains culti- 
vated by their hfinds. The monasteiy often became the nu- 
cleus of a city. It was the centi*o of civilisation and industry, 
the symbol of moral power in an age of turbulence and war,* 
It must bo observed, however, that the l>eneficial influence 
of the monastic system was necessarily transitional, and the 
subsequent corruption the normal and inevitable result of its 
constitution. Vast societies living in enforced celibacy, 
exercising an unbounded influence, and possessing enormous 
wealth, must necessjxrily have become hotbeds of corruption 
when tlie oiithnsiasm that had created them expired. The 
services they rendered as the centres of agriculture, the 
refuge of travellei's, the siinctuaries in war, the counterpoise 
of the baronial castle, were no longer required when the con- 
vulsions of invasion had ceased and when civil society was 
definitely organised. And a similar observation may be 
extended even to their moral type. Thus, while it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Benedictine monks, by making 
labour an essential element of their discipline, did very much 
to efface the stigma which slavery had "affixed upon it, it is 
also true that, when industry had passed out of its initial 
stage, the monastic theories of the sanctity of poverty, and the 
evil of wealth, were its most deadly opponents. The dog- 
matic condemnation by theologians of loans at interest, which 
ai’e the basis? of industrial enterprise, was the expression of a 
far deeper antagonism of tendencies and ideals. 
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^ In one important respect, the ti'ansition from the eremite 
to the monastic life involved not only a change of circnm- 
^ stances, but also a change of chai-acter. The habit of 
obedience, and the virtue of humility, assumed a position 
which they had never previously occupied. The conditions 
of the hermit life contributed to develop to a very high 
degree a spirit of independence and spiritual pride, which was 
i still further increased«by a curious habit that existed in the 
Church of regarding each eminent hermit as the si)ecial model 
or professor of some particular virtue, and making pilgrim- 
ages to him, in order to study this as^ject of his character.* 
These pilgrimages, combined with the usually solitary and 
Self-sufficing life of the hermit, and also with the habit of 
measuring progress almost entirely by the suppression of a 
physical appetite, which it is cpiite possible wholly to destroy, 
very naturally produced an extreme arrogance.^ But in the 
highly organised and disciplined monasteries of the West, 
l>assive obedience and humility were the very first things 
that wei'e inculcated. The monastery, beyond all other insti- 
tutions, was the school for their exercise ; and as the monk 
represented the highest moral ideal of the age, obedience and 
humility acquired a new value in the minds of men. Nearly 


' Cassian. CtBnoh, InatiL v, 4. 
See, too, some striking instances of 
this in the life of St. Antony. 

* This spiritual pride is well 
noticed by Neander, Ecclesiastical 
History (Bohn’s ed.), vol. iii. pp. 
321-323. It appears in many 
traits scattered through the lives of 
these saints. I have already cited 
the visions tflliug St. Antony and 
St. Macarius tliat they were not the 
best of living people ; and also the 
case of the hermit, who was deceived 
by a devil in the form of a woman, be- 
cause he had been exalted by pride. 


Another hormit, being very holy, 
received pure wliito bread every 
day from heaven, but, being extra- 
vagantly elated, the bread got worse 
and worse till it became perfectly 
black. (Tillomont. tome x. pp. 

, 27-28.) A certiiin Isidore affirmed 
that ho had not been conscious of 
sin, even in thought, for forty years. 
(Socrates, iv. 23.) It was a saying 
of St. Antony, that a solitary man 
in the desert is free from throe 
wars — of sight, speech, and hear- 
ing : he has to combat only forni- 
cation. {Apothegmata Patrum.) 
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all the feudal and other organisations that arose out of 
chaos that followed the destruction of the Roman Empire 
were intimately related to the Church, not simply because 
tlie Church was the strongest power in Christendom, and 
supplied in itself an admirable model of an organised body, 
but also because it had done much to educate men in habits 
of obedience. The si:K3cial value of this education depended 
upon the peculiar circumstances of th$s time. The ancient 
civilisations, and especially that of Rome, bad been by no 
means deficient in those habits ; but it was in the midst of 
the dissolution of an old society, and of the ascendancy of 
barbarians, who exaggerated to the highest degree their per- 
sonal inde[)endence, that the Church proposed to the reverence 
of mankind a life of passive obedience as the highest ideal of 
virtue. 

The habit of obedience was no new thing in the world, 
but the disposition of humility was pre-eminently and almost 
exclusively a Christian virtue ; and there has probably never 
been any sphere in which it has been so largely and so suc- 
cessfully inculcated as in the monasioi y. The whole peniten- 
tial discipline, the entire mode or tenor of the monastic life, 
was designed to tamo every sentiment of pride, and to give 
humility a foremost place in the hierarchy of virtues. We 
have here one groat source of the mollifying influence of 
(^Catholicism. The gentler virtues — benevolence and amia- 
bility — may, and in an advanced civilisation often do, subsist 
in natures that are completely devoid of genuine humility ; 
but, on the other hand, it is scarcely possible for a nature to 
be pervaded by a deep sentiment of humility without this 
sentiment exercising a softening influence over the whole 
character. To tiansform a fierce warlike nat\jre into a 
character of a gentler type, the firat essential is to awaken 
this feeling. In the montisteiies, the extinction of social and 
domestic feelings, the narrow corporate spirit, and, still more, 
the atrocious opinions that were pi-ovalent concerning the 
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gfiUt of heresy, produced in many minds an extreme and moat 
active ferocity ; but the practice of chaiity, and the ideal of 
humility, never failed to exercise some softening inliuence 
upon Chi‘istendom. 

But, however advantageous the temporary pre-eminence 
of this moral typo may^havo been, it was obviously unsuited 
for a later stage of civilisation. Political liberty is almost 
impossible where the iponastic system is supreme, not merely 
because the monasteries divert the energies of the nation from 
civic to ecclesiastical channels, but also because the monastic 
ideal is the very apotheosis of servitude. Catholicism has 
been admirably fitted at once to mitigate and to perpetuate 
despotism. When men have learnt to i*evcrence a life of 
passive, unreasoning ol^edience as the highest type of peifec- 
tion, the enthusiasm and passion of freedom necessarily decline. 
In this respect there is an analogy between the monastic and 
the military spirit, both of which promote and glorify passive 
obedience, and thei'cfore prepare the minds of men for de- 
spotic rule ; but, on the whole, the monastic spiiit is probably 
moi’e hostile to freedom than the military spirit, for the obe- 
dience of the monk is based upon humility, while the obedience 
of the soldier coexists Avith pride. Now, a considerable 
measiu-e of pride, or self-assertion, is an iiivariable cbaiuc- 
^ristic of free communities. 

The ascendancy which tho monastic system gave to the 
virtue of humility has not continued. This virtue is indeed 
the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect characters 
of the saintly typo ; but experience has shown that among 
common men humility is more apt to degen ei^te into ser- 
vility than pride into arrogance ; and modern moralists have 
appealed n^re successfully to the sense of dignity than to 
the opposite feeling. Two of the most imi)Oi'tant steps of 
later moral history have consisted of the creation of a senti- 
ment of pride as the parent and the guardian of many vir- 
tues. The first of these encroachments on the monastic 
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spirit was chivalry, which called into being a proud atid 
jealous military honour that has never since been extin- 
guished. The second was the creation of that feeling of 
self-respect wliich is one of the most remarkable characteris- 
tics that distinguish Protestant from the most Catholic popu- 
lations, and which has proved among the former an invalu- 
able moral agent, forming frank and independent natures, 
and checking every servile habit and ail mean and degrading 
vice.^ I'he peculiar vigour with which it has been developed 
in Protestant countries may be attributed to the suppression 
of monastic institutions and habits ; to the stigma Protestant- 
ism has attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism has 
usually glorified and encoiu*aged ; to the high place Protest- 
antism has accorded to private judgment and personal re- 
sponsibility ; and lastly, to the action of free political insti- 
tutions, which have taken deepest root whore the principles 
of the lleformation have been accepted. 

The relation of the monasteries to the intellectual vii tuea, 
which we have next to examine, opens out a wide field of 


* ‘Prido, under sucli training 
[that of modern rationaliatic philo- 
sophy], instead of running to waste, 
is turned to account. It gets a 
new name ; it is willed self-rospoct. 
... It is directed into the cdiaunel 
of industry, frugality, honesty, and 
obodionco, and it becomes the very 
staple of the religion and morality 
held in honour in a day like our 
own. It becomes the safeguard of 
chastity, the guarantee of veracity, 
in high and low; it is the very 
household god of the Protestant, 
inspiring neatness and decency in 
the servant-girl, \)ropriety of car- 
ri^e .and refined manners in her 
mistress, up’ightness, manliness, 
and gsnerosity in the head of the 


family. ... It is the stimulating 
principle of providence on the one 
hand, and of free expenditure on 
the other ; of an honourable ambi<^ 
tion and of elegant enjoyment.’ — 
Newman, On U7iiversity Education^ 
Discourse ix. In the sumo lecture 
(which is, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful of the many beautiful pro- 
ductions of its illustrious author), 
Dr. Newman describes, with admi- 
rable eloquence, the manner in 
which modesty has supplanted 
humility in the motlern type of 
excellence. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the lecturer strongly 
disapproves of the movement he 
describes. 
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d^ussion ; and in order to appreciate it, it will be necessary 
to revei-t briefly to a somewhat earlier stage of ecclesiastical 
history. And in the first place, it may be observed, that the 
phrase intellectual virtue, which is often used in a metaphor- 
ical sense, is susceptible of a strictly literal intcrpi'etation. 
If a sincere and active|desire for truth bo a moral duty, the 
discipline and the dispositions that are plainly involved in 
every honest search ftll rigidly within the range of ethics. 
To lovo truth sincerely means to pursue it with an earnest, 
conscientious, unflagging zeal. It moans to be prepared to 
follow the light of evidence even to the most un welcome 
conclusions ; to labour earnestly to emancipate the mind from 
early prejudices ; to resist the current of the desires, and the 
refracting influence of the passioais ; to proportion on all oc- 
casions conviction to evidence, and to bo ready, if need be, to 
exchange tlio calm of assurance for all the suffering of a per- 
pl^ed and disturbed mind. To do this is veiy difficult and 
very painful 3 but it is clearly involved in the notion of 
earnest lo\'e of truth. If, then, any system stigmatises as 
criminal the state of doubt, denounces the examination of 
some one class of arguments or facts, seeks to introduce the 
bias of the affections into the enquiries of the reason, or 
regards the honest conclusion of an upright investigator as 
involving moral guilt, that system is subversive of intel- 
lectual honesty. 

A.mong the ancients, although the methods of enquiry 
wore often very faulty, and generalisations very hasty, a re- 
spect for the honest search after truth was widely diffused.' 
There were, as we have already seen, instances in which 
certain religious practices which were regarded as attestations 
of loyalty, pr aa necessary to propitiate the gods in favour of 

* Thus ‘ indagatio veri * was preserved the notion of the moral 
reckoned among the leading virtues, duties connected with the discipli ne 
and the high place given to ao^la of the intellect, 
and * prudentia ' in ethical writings 
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the State, were enforced by ]aw; there wei*e even a f^w 
instances of philosophies, which were believed to lead directly 
to immoral results or social convulsions, being suppressed ; 
but, as a general rule, speculation was untrammelled, the 
notion of there being any necessary guilt in erroneous opinion 
was unknown, and the l)oldest enquirers were regarded with 
honour and admiration. The religious theory of Paganism 
bad in this respect somo influence. Polytheism, with many 
faults, had three gi’eat merits. It was eminently poetical, 
eminently patriotic, and eminently tolemnt. Tlie conception 
of a vast hierarchy of beings more glorious than, but not 
wholly tiiilike, men, pi'esiding over all the developments of 
nature, and filling the universe with their deeds, supplied the 
chief nutriment of the Greek imagination. Tlio national 
religions, interweaving religious ceremonies and associa- 
tions with all civic life, concentrated and intensified the 
sentiment of patriotism, and tho notion of many distinct 
groups of gods led men to tolerate many forms of worship 
and gi'eat variety of creeds. In that colossal amalgam of 
nations of which Eomo became tho metropolis, intellectual 
liberty still further advanced ; the vast variety of philosophies 
and beliefs expatiated unmolested ; the search for truth was 
regarded as an important element of virtue, and the relent- 
less and most sceptical criticism which Socrates had applied 
in turn to all the fundamental propositions of popular belief 
remained as an example to his successors. 

We have already seen that one leading cause of tho mpid 
progi’oss of tho Chiu’ch wjis that its teachers enforced their 
distinctive tenets as absolutely essential to salvation, and thus 
: assailed at a gi*eat advantage the supportera of all other creeds 
which did not claim this exclusive authority. We have seen, 
too, that in an age of great and growing credulity they had 
been conspicuous for their assertion of the duty of absolute, 
unqualified, and unquestioning belief. Tho notion of the 
gnilt both of error and of doubt grew mpidly, and, being 
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:^on I'egai'dcd as a fundamental tenet, it determined the 
vrhole coni’se and policy of the Church. 

And hero, I think, it will not be unadvisable to pause for 
a moment, and endeavour to ascertain what misconceived 
truth lay at the root of this fatal tenet. Considered ab- 
stractedly and by the^ light of nature, it is as unmeaning to 
speak of the immorality of an intellectual mistake as it 
would be to tfilk of Jtho colour of a sound. If a man has 
sincerely persuaded himself that it is possible for parallel 
lines to meet, or for two straight lines to enclose a space, we 
pronounce his judgment to be abaur<l ; but it is free from all 
tincture of immorality. And if, instead of failing to appi’e- 
ciate a demonstrable truth, his eiTor consisted in a false esti- 
mate of the conflicting arguments of an historical })roblem, 
this mistake— assuming always that the enquiiy wns an up- 
right one — is still simply cxtermil to the sphere of morals. 
It is possible that his conclusion, by weakening some barrier 
against vice, may prednoe vicious consequences, like those 
which might ensue frem some ill-advised modification of the 
police force ; but it in no degree follows from this that the 
judgment is in itself criminal. If a student applies himself 
with the same dispositions to Homan and Jewish histories, 
the mistakes he may make in the latter are no more 
immoral than those which he may make in the former. 

There are, however, two cases in which an intellectual 
error may be justly said to involve, or at least to represent, 
guilt. In the firet place, error very frequently spiings from 
the partial or complete absence of that mental disposition 
which is implied in a real love of truth. Hypocrites, or men 
who through interested motives prefess opinions which they 
do not really believe, are probably rarer than is usually sup- 
posed ; but it would be difficult to over-estimate the number 
of those whoso genuine convictions are due to the unresisted 
bias of their interests. By the term interests, I mean not 
only material well-being, but also all those menhil luxuries, 
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ttll those grooves or channels for thought, which it is easy an/l 
pleasing to follow, and painful and difficult to abandon. 
Such arc the love of case, the love of certainty, the love of 
system, the bias of the passions, the associations of the 
imagination, as well as the coarser influences of social 
position, domestic hap[>iness, profew^ional interest, paity 
feeling, or ambition. In most men, the love of truth is so 
languid, and the reluctance to encounter mental suffei-ing is 
so great, that they yield their judgments without an effort to 
the cuiTont, withdraw their minds from all opinions or 
arguments opposed to their own, and thus si>eodily convince 
themselves of the truth of what they wish to believe. Ho 
who I'cally loves truth is bound at least to endeavour to 
resist these distorting influences, and in as flir as his opinions 
are the result of his not having done so, in so far they repTO- 
sent a moral failing. 

Ill the next place, it must l>e observed that every moral 
disposition brings with it an intellectual bias which exercises 
a gi’eat and often a controlling and decisive influence even 
upon the most earnest enquirer. If wo know the character 
or disposition of a man, we can usually predict with 
tolerable accuracy many of his opinions. We can tell to 
what side of politics, to what canons of taste, to what theory 
of morals he will naturally incline. Stern, heroic, and 
haughty natures tend to systems in which these qualities 
occupy the foremost position in the moral typo, while gentle 
natures will as naturally lean towards systems in which the 
amiable virtues are supreme. Impelled by a species of moral 
gravitation, the enquirer will glide insensibly to the system 
which is congruous to his dis|)Osition, and intellectual diffi- 
culties will seldom arrest him. He can hayp observed 
human nature with but little fniit who has not remarked 
how constant is this connection, and how very rarely men 
change fundamentally the principles they had deliberately 
adopted on religious, moral, or even political questions, 
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'ft'iihont the change being preceded, accompanied, or very 
speedily followed, by a serious modification of character. 

too, a vicious and depraved nature, or a nature which is 
hard, narrow, and unsympathetic, will tend, much less by 
calculation or indolence than by natural affinity, to low and 
degrading views of human nature. Those who have never 
felt the higher emotions will scarcely appreciate them. The 
materials with which the intellect builds are often derived 
from the heart, and a moral disease is therefore not unfi*e- 
quently at the root of an eiToneous judgment. 

Of these two truths the first cannot, I think, be said to 
hjive had any influence in the formation of the theological 
notion of the guilt of error. An elaborate process of men- 
tal discipline, with a view to strengthening the critical powers 
of the mind, is utterly remote from the spirit of theology ; 
and this is one of the great i-easons why the growtli of an 
inductive and scientific spirit is invariably hostile to theolo- 
gical interests. To raise the requisite standard of proof, to 
inculcate hardness and slowness of belief, is the first task of 
the inductive reasonor. Ho looks with gimt favour upon 
the condition of a suspended judgment ; he encoui’ages men 
mther to prolong than to abridge it ; he regards the tendency 
of the'human mind to rapid and premature generalisations 
as one of its most fatal vices ; he desires especially that that 
which is believed should not be so cherished that the mind 
should be indisposed to admit doubt, or, on the appearance 
of new arguments, to revise with impartiality its conclusions. 
Nearly all the greatest intellectual achievements of the last 
three centuries have been preceded and prepared by the 
growth of scepticism. Tlie historic scepticism which Vico, 
Beaufoi-t, Pouilly, and Voltaire in the last century, and 
Niebuhr and Lewis in the present century, applied to ancient 
histoiy, lies at the root of all the great modem efforts to re- 
construct the history of mankind. The splendid discoveries 
of physical science would have been impossible but for the 
VOL. II, o 
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scieutific scepticism of the school of Bacon, which dissipate^ 
the old theories of the universe, and led men to demand a 
severity of pi*oof altogether unknown to the ancients. The 
philosophic scepticism with which the system of Hume 
ended and the system of Kant began, has given the greatest 
modern impulse to metaphysics and ethicij. Exactly in pro- 
portion, therefore, as men are educated in the inductive 
school, they ai*e alienated from thosp theological systems 
which represent a condition of doubt as sinful, seek to govern 
the reason by the interests and the affections, and make it a 
main object to destroy the impartiality of the judgment. 

But although it is difficult to look upon Catholicism in 
any other light than as the most deadly enemy of the 
scientific spirit, it has always cordially recognised the most 
important truth, that character in a very great measure 
determines opinions. To cultivate the moml type that is 
most congenial to the opinions it desiias to recommend has 
always been its effort, and the conviction that a deviation 
from that type has often been the predisposing cause of intel- 
lectual heresy, had doubtless a large share in the fii-st persua- 
sion of the guilt of error. But priestly .and other influences 
soon conspired to enlarge this doctrine. A crowd of specu- 
lative, historical, and administrative propositions were 
asserted as essential to salvation, and all who rejected them 
weic wholly external to the bond of Christian sympathy. 

If, indeed, we put aside the pure teaching of the Christian 
founders, and consider the actiuil history of the Church since 
Constantine, we shall find no justification for the popular 
theory that beneath its influence the narrow spirit of patriot- 
Lsin faded into a wide and cosmopolitan philanthropy. A 
real though somewhat languid feeling of univeiml brother- 
hood had already been created in the world by the univer- 
sality of the Roman Empire. In the new faith the range of 
genuine sympathy was strictly limited by the creed. Ac- 
cording to the popular belief, all who differed from the 
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Reaching of the orthodox lived tinder the hatred of the 
Almighty, and were destined after death for an eternity of 
anguish. "Very naturally, therefore, they were wholly 
alienated from the true believers, and no moral or intellectual 
excellence could atone for their crime in propagating error. 
The eighty or ninety ^cts, * into which Christianity speedily 
divided, hated one another with an intensity that extorted 
the wonder of Juli^p and the ridicule of the Fagans of 
Alexandria, and the fierce riots and persecutions that hatred 
produced appear in eveiy page of ecclesiastical histoiy. 
There is, indeed, something at once grotesque and ghastly in 
the spectacle. The Donatists, having sepai*ated from the 
orthodox simply on the question of the validity of the conse- 
cration of a certain bishop, declared that all who adopted 
the orihodox view must be damned, refused to perform their 
rites in the orihodox churches which they had seized, till they 
had burnt the altar and scraped the wood, beat multitudes to 
death with clubs, blinded others by anointing their eyes with 
lime, filled Africa, during nearly two centuries, with war and 
desolation, and contributed largely to its final min.® Tlie 
childish and almost imintelligible quarrels between the 
Homoiousians and the Homoousians, between those who 
maintained that the nature of Christ was like that of tlio 
Father and those who maintained that it was the same, 
filled the world with riot and hatred. The Catholics tell 
how an Arian Emperor caused eighty orthodox prie^sts to be 
drowned on a single occasion ) ® how thitie thousand persons 
perished in the riots that convulsed Constantinople when the 
Arian Bishop Macedonius superseded the Athanasian Paul 
how George of Cappadocia, the Arian Bishop of Alexandria, 

* St. Augustine reckoned eighty- * Socrates, H. E., iv. 16. This 
eight sects as existing in his time, anecdote is much doubted by 

> See a full account of these modem historians, 
persecutions in Tillemont, MMn. * Milm&Ti'a Hisi. of Christianity 
d^Histoire eeclis. tome vi. (ed. 1867). rol. ii. p. 422. 

o 2 
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caused the widows of the Athanasian party to be scourge^ 
on the soles of their feet, the holy virgins to be stripped 
naked, to be flogged with the prickly branches of palm-trees, 
or to be slowly scorched over fii'es till they abjured their 
creed.* The triumph of the Catholics in Egypt was accom- 
panied (if we may believe the solemp assertions of eighty 
Arian Bishops) by every variety of plunder, murder, sacri- 
lege, and outrage,^ and Ariiis himself was probably poi- 
soned by Catholic hands.® The followers of St. Cyril of 
Alexandiia, who were chiefly monks, filled their city with 
riot and bloodshed, wounded the prefect Orestes, dragged the 
pure and gifted Hypatia into one of their chmehes, murdered 
her, tore the flesh from her bones with shai*p shells, and, 
having stripped her body naked, flung her mangled remains 
into the flames.^ In Ephesus, during the contest between 
Ht. Cyril and the Nestorians, the cathedral itself was the 
theatre of a fierce and bloody conflict.® Constantino])lo, on 
the occasion of the deposition of St. Chiysostom, was for 
soveml days in a condition of absolute anarchy.® After the 
Council of Chalcedon, Jerusalem and Alexandria were again 
convulsed, and th(3 bishop of the latter city was murdered 
in his baptistery.^ About fifty years later, when the Mono- 
physite controversy was at its height, the palace of the 
emperor at Constantinople was blockaded, the churches were 
besieged, and the streets commanded by furious bands of 
contending monks.® Repressed for a time, the riots broke 

' St. Athanasius, Historical seems to have been regarded as 
Treatises (Library of the Fathers), such, but it was a matter of con- 
pp. 192, 284. trovorsy whether it was a miracle 

® Milman, Hist, of Christianity, or a murder, 
ii. pp. 436-437. * Socrates, H. E., vii. 13-16. 

• The death of Arius, as is well • Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 
known, took place suddenly (his iianity, vol. i. pp. 214-216. 
bowels, it is said, coming out) when * Milman, Hist, of Christianity 
he was just about to make his vol, iii. p. 146. 
triumphal entry into the Cathe- * Milman, Hist, of Latin Chris- 
dral of Constantinople. The death tianity, vol. i. pp. 290-291. 

(though possibly natural) never • Ibid. vol. i. pp. 310-311. 
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^ut two years after with an increased ferocity, and almost 
every loading city of the East was filled by the monks with 
bloodslied and with outrage.' St. Augustine himself is accused 
of having excited every kind of popular persecution against 
the Semi-Pelagians.^ The Councils, animated by an almost 
frantic hatred, urged 6n by their anathemas the rival sects.® 
In the ‘ Robber Council * of Ephesus, Elavianus, the Bishop 
of Constantinople, wfts kicked and beaten by the Bishop of 
Alexandria, or at least by his followers, and a few days later 
died from the effect of the blows. ^ In the contested election 
that resulted in the election of St. Damasus as Pope of Rome, 
though no theological question appeai-s to have been at issue, 
the riots were so fierce that one hundred ahd thirty-seven 
corpus were foimd in one of the churehes.® The precedent 


’ Milman, Hist, of Latin Chns- 
tianity^ vol. i. pp. 314-318. 
Bean Milman thus sums up the 
history : * Monks in Alexandria, 
monks in Antioch, monks in Joru- 
saloni, monks in Constantinople, 
decide peremptorily on orthodoxy 
and heterodoxy. The bishops 
themselves cower before them. 
Macedonius in Constantinople, Fia- 
vianus in Antioch, ELiiis in Jeru- 
salem, condemn themselves and 
abdicate, or are driven from their 
sees. Persecution is universal — 
persecution by every means of vio- 
lence and cnielty ; the only questiuai 
is, in whose hands is the power to 
persecute. . . . Bloodshed, murder, 
treachery, assassination, oven dur- 
ing the public worship of God— 
these are the frightful means by 
which each^party strives to main- 
tain its opinions and to defeat its 
adversary.^ 

’ See a striking passage from 
Julianus of Eclana, cited by Mil- 
man, Hist, of Latin Christianity^ 

vol. i.p. 164. 

• * Nowhere is Christianity less 


attractive tLft\n in the Councils oi 
the Church? . . . Intrigue, injus- 
tice, violence, decisions on authority 
alone, and that the authority of a 
turbulent majority, . . . detract 
from the reverence and impugn the 
judgments of at least the later 
Councils, The close is almost in- 
variably a terrible anathema, in 
which it is impossible not to dis- 
cern the tones of human hatred, of 
arrogant triumph, of rejoicing at 
the damnation imprec'ated against 
the humiliated adversary.’ — Ibid, 
vol. i. p. 202. 

* See the account of this scone in 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. ; 
Milman, Hist, of Latin Christiamiy , 
vol. i. p. 203. There is a con- 
flict of authorities as to whether 
the Bishop of Alexandria himseli 
kicked his adversary, or, to speak 
more correctly, the act which is 
charged against him by some con- 
(.emporary writers is not charged 
against him by others. The vio- 
b3nce was certainly done by his 
followers and in his presence. 

* Ammiiinu8MMrceUinus,xxvii.3 
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of the Jewish persecutions of idolatry having been adduced 
by St. Oypi-ian, in the third century, in favour of excom- 
municatioD,* was urged by Optatus, in the reign of Constan- 
tino, in favour of persecuting the Donatists ; ^ in the next 
rcigii wo find a large body of Christians pi'esenting to the 
emiHjror a petition, based upon this** precedent, imploring 
Jiim to destroy by force the Pagan woiship.^ About fifteen 
ycai’s later, the whole Christian Church* was prepared, on the 
same grounds, to supj>ort the persecuting policy of St. 
Ambrose,'* the contending sects having found, in the duty of 
crushing religious liberty, the solitary tenet on which they 
were agreed. Tho most unaggressive and unobtrusive forms 
of Ptiganism were peisccuted with the same ferocity.^ To 
olfcr a sacrifice was to commit a capital offence ; to hang up 
a simple chaplet was to incur the forfeiture of an estate. 
Tho noblest works of Asiatic architecture and of Gi*eek 
sculpture perished by tho Siimo iconoclasm that shattered the 
humble U'uiplo at which the peasant loved to pray, or the 
household gods which consoorated his homo. Theie were no 
vai-ioties of belief too minute for the now intolerance to 
embitter. The question of tho proper time of celebrating 
Kastor was Ixjlieved to involve the issue of salvation or 
damnation ; ® and when, long after, in tlie fourteenth century, 


' Cyprian, Ep, Ixi. 

^ Milimiii, Hist, of Christianity ^ 
vul. ii. p. 306. 

>Ibia. iii. 10. 

* ‘ By this time the Old Testa- 
ment language and sentiment with 
regard to idolatry were completely 
incorporated with tho Christian 
feeling ; and when Ambrose en- 
forced on a Christian Emperor tho 
sacred duty of intolerance against 
opinions and practices which 
scarcely a century before l»ad been 
tho established religion of the 
Empire, his zeal was supported by 


almost the unanimous applause of 
tho Christian world.’ — Milman’s 
Hist, of Christianity^ vol.iii. p. 159. 

* See tho Theodosian laws of 
Paganism. 

• This appears from the whole 
history of the controversy ; but the 
prevailing feeling is, I think, ex- 
pressed with peculiar vividness in 
tho following passage': — ‘Eadmer 
says (following the words of Bede) 
in Colmnn’s times there was a shalrp 
controversy about the observing of 
Easter, and other rules of life for 
churchmen; therefore, this ques- 
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4he question of the natui'e of the light at the transfigura- 
tion was discussed at Constantinople, those who refused to 
admit that that light was uncreated, were deprived of the 
honours of Christian burial.* 

Together with these legislative and ecclesiastical measures, 
a literature arose surpassing in its mendacious ferocity any 
other the world had known. The polemical writers habitually 
painted as daemons ibhoae who diverged from the orthodox 
belief, gloated with a vindictive piety over the sulferings of 
the heretic upon earth, as upon a Divine punishment, and 
sometimes, with an almost superhuman malice, passing in 
imagination beyond the threshold of the grave, exulted in 
no ambiguous terms on the tortures which they believed to 
be reserved for him for ever. A few men, such as Synesius, 
Basil, or Salvian, might stHl find some excellence in Fagans 
or heretics, but their candour was altogether exceptional j 
and he who will compare the beautiful pictures the Greek 
poets gave of their Trojan adversaries, or the Boman historians 
of the enemies of their country, with those which ecclesiastical 
writers, for many centuries, almost invariably gave of all 
who were opposed to their Church, may easily estimate tho 
extent to which cosmopolitan sympathy hati I’etrograded. 

At the period, however, when the Western monasteries 
b^an to discharge their intellectual functions, the supremacy 
of Catholicism was nearly established, and polemical ardour 
had begun to wane. Tlie literary zeal of tho Church took 
other forms, but all were deeply tinged by the monastic 
spirit. It is difficult or impossible to conceive what would 
have been the intellectual futux'o of the world had Catholicism 
never arisen — what principles or impidses would have guided 
the coui'Si of the human mind, or what new institutions 

tion deservedly ej^citod the minds run, or had run in vain. — King^s 
and feeling of many people, fearing Hist, of the Church of Ireland^ book 
lest, perhaps, after having received li. ch. vi. 
the name of Christians, they should ' Gibbon, chap. Ixiii. 
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would have been created for its culture. Under the inflaenc^ 
of Catholicism, the monastoiy became the one sphere of 
intellectual labour, and it continued during many centuries 
to occupy that position. Without cnteiing into anything 
rosoinbling a literary history, which would be foreign to the 
objects of the present work, I shall' endeavour briefly to 
estimate the maimer in which it discharged its functions. 

Tlie flitit idea that is naturfilly suggested by the mention 
of tlie intellectual services of monasteries is the preservation 
of the writings of the Pagans. 1 have already observed 
that among the early Christians there was a marked diflference 
on the subject of thcii* writings. Tlie school which was 
rej) resented by Tertullian regarded them with abhorrence ; 
while the Platoiiists, who were represented by Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, not merely recognised 
with great cordiality their beauties, but even imagined that 
they could detc^’-t in them lioth the traces of an original 
Divine inspiiation, and plagiarisms from the Jewish writings. 
While avoiding, for the most part, these extremes, St. Augus- 
tine, the great organiser of Western Christianity, treats the 
}\igaii writings with appreciative respect. He had himself 
ascribed his first conversion from a course of vice to the 
‘ 1 rorteiisius ’ of Cicero, and his works are full of discrimi- 
iialing, and often vciy beautiful, applications of the old 
Homan literature. The attempt of Julian to prevent the 
Chi istians from teaching the classics, and the extreme resent- 
ment wliich that attempt elicited, show how highly the 
Christiim leaders of that period valued this form of education ; 
and it was naturally the more cherished on account of the 
contest. The inlluonce of Nco])latonism, the baptism of 
multitudes of nominal Christians after Constantine, and the 
di>clme of zeal which necessarily accompanied prosperity, 
liad all in different ways the same tendency. In SynesiuB 
we have the curious phenomenon of a bishop who, not con- 
tent with pi*oclaiming himself the admiring friend of the 
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Pagan Hypatia, openly declared his complete disbelief in the 
resurrection of the body, and his firm adhesion to the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. ‘ Had the 
ecclesiastical theory prevailed which gave such latitude oven 
to the leaders of the Church, the coui*se of Christianity would 
have been very diffeifent. A reactionaiy spiiit, however, 
arose at Home. The doctrine of exclusive salvation supplied 
its intellectual basis ; *the political and organising genius of 
the Roman ecclesiastics impelled them to reduce belief into 
a rigid foim ; the genius of St. Gregory guided the movement,® 
and a series of historical events, of which the ecclesiastical 
and political sepamtion of the Western empire from the 
speculative Greeks, and the invasion and conversion of the 
barbarians, were the most important, definitely established 
the ascendancy of the Catholic type. In the convulsions 
that followed the barbarian invasions, intellectual energy of 
a secular kind almost absolutely ceased. A parting gleam 
issued, indeed, in the sixth century, from the Couii of Theo- 
doric, at Ravenna, which was adorned by the genius of 

* An interesting sketch of this ciently manifested in liis famous 
very interesting prelate has lately and very curious letter to Dosido- 
been ■w'ritton by M. Druoii, J^ltudc riiis, Bishop of Vienne, rebuking 
sur la Vie et Ics iEuvres Sync- him for having taught certain per- 

(Paris, 185y). sons Pjigan literature, and thus 

* Tradition has pronounced Gre- mingled ‘the praises of Jupiter 
gory the Groat to have been the with the praises of Christ;* doing 
destroyer of the Palatine library, what would bo impious oven for a 
and to have been especially zealous religious layman, ‘polluting the 
in burning the writings of Livy, mind with the ]>la8phemou8 praises 
because they described the achieve- of the wicked.’ Some curious evi- 
monts of the Pagan gods. For denco of the feelings of the Chris- 
these charges, however (which 1 <tiaiis of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
am sorry to find repeated by so centuries, about Pagan literature, 
eminent a writer as Dr. Draper), is given in Guinguen4, //w<. UtU- 
there is no real evidence, for they raire de V Italic^ tome i. p. 29-31, 
are not found in any writer earlier and some legends of a later period 
than the twelfth century. (See are candidly related by one of the 
Bayle, Dkt, art. ‘ Greg.’) The ex- most enthusiastic English advocates 
tremo contempt of Gregory for of the Middle Ages. (Maitland, 
Pagan literature is, however, suffi- Dark Ages.) 
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Boethius, and the talent of Cassiodorus and SymmachoA; 
blit after this time, for a long period, literature confdsted 
almost exclusively of sermons and lives of saints, which 
were composed in the monasteries.' Gregory of Toui-s 
was succeeded as an annalist by the still feebler Frede- 
garius, and there was then a long and absolute blank. A 
few outlying countries showed some faint animation. St. 
Leander and St. Isidore planted at Seville a school, which 
flourished in the seventh century, and the distant monas- 
tories of Ireland continued somewhat later to be the 
receptacles of learning ; but the rest of Europe sank into an 
almost absolute torpor, till the rationalism of Abelard, and 
tho events thatibllowed the crusades, began the revival of 
loai’ning. Tlie principal service which Catholicism i*endered 
during this period to Pagan literature was probably the per- 
petuation of Latin as a sacred language. Tho complete 
absence of all ciuiosity about that litovatiu*e is shown by the 
flxet that Greek was suffered to become almost absolutely 
extinct, though there was no time when the "Western nations 
had not some relations with the Greek empire, or when 
pilgrimages to tho Holy Land altogether ceased. The study 
of the Ijatin cljissics was for the most part positively dis- 
coui*aged. Tho writers, it was believed, were burning in 
h(3ll ; tho monks were too inflated with their imaginary 
knowledge to regjird witli any respect a Fagan writer, and 
periodical panics about the approaching termination of the 


• Trobahly tho best account of 
tiie intollcctual history of tlicso 
times is still to he found in tho ad- 
mirable introiluctory chapters with 
which tho Benedictines prefaced 
each century of their Hist, littkraire 
de hi France. The Benedictines 
think (with Hallain) tliat the 
eightli century was, on the whole, 
the darkest on tho continent, though 


England attained its lowest point 
somewhat later. Of tho great pro- 
tectors of learning Thecdoric was 
unable to write (see Guingueni, 
tome i. p. 31), and tlliarlemagne 
(Eginhartl) only began to lofirii 
when advanced in life, and was 
never quite able to master the ac- 
complishment. Alfred, however, 
was distinguished in literature. 
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vorld continually checked any desire for secular learning.' 
It was the custom among some monks, when they were under 
the discipline of silence, and desired to ask for Virgil, Horace, 
or any other Gentile work, to indicate their wish by scratching 
their ears like a dog, to which animal it was thought the 
Pagans might be reasonably compared. ^ The monasteries 
contained, it is said, during some time, the only libraries in 
Europe, and were therefore the sole receptacles of the Pagan 
manuscripts; but we cannot infer from this that, if the 
monasteries had not existed, similar libraries would not have 
been called into being in their place. To the occasional 
industry of the monks, in copying the works of anthiuity, 
we must oppose the industry they displayed, though chiefly 
at a somewhat later period, in scraping the ancient parch- 
ments, in order that, having obliterated the writing of the 
Pagans, they might cover them with their own legends.® 
There are some aspects, however, in which the monastic 
period of literatui-e appeal’s eminently beautiful The frot- 


* The belief that the world was 
just about to end was, ^is is well 
known, very gouertil among the 
early Christuios, and greatly 
affected their lives. It appears in 
tlio New Tesfcvuient, and very 
clearly in the epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas in the first century. The 
persecutions of tho second and 
third centuries revived it, and both 
Tortullian and Cyprian {in Deme- 
trianum) strongly assert it. With 
the triumph of Christianity tho 
apprehension for a time subsided ; 
but it reappeared with great force 
when the di^olutiou of the Empire 
was manifestly impending, when it 
was accomplished, and in the pro- 
longed anarchy and suffering that 
ensued. Gregory of Tours, writing 
in the latter part of the sixth cen- 


tury, speaks of it iw very provalei»t 
{Vroloyue to the First Book ) ; and 
St. Gregory tho Groat, about the 
same time, const'intly oxprcsscH it. 
Tho panic that filled Europe at tho 
end of tho tenth century has boon 
often described. 

Maitland’s Dark Ages, p. 403. 

* This passion for scraping 
MSS. became common, according to 
Montfaucon, after the twelfth cen- 
tury. (Maitland, p. 40.) According 
to Ilallam, however {l^IiJdlc Ages, 
ch. ix. part i.), it must have begun 
earlier, being chiefly caused by the 
cessation or groat diminution of 
the supply of Egyptian papyrus, 
in consequence of the capture of 
Alexandria by the Saracens, early 
in the seventh century. 
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fulness and impatience and extreme tension of modern literary 
life, the many anxieties that paralyse, and the feverish cmving 
for applause that perverts, so many noble intellects, were 
then unknown. Severed from all the cares of active life, in 
the deep calm of the monastery, where the turmoil of the 
outer world could never come, the lufonkish scholar pursued 
his studies in a spirit which has now almost faded from the 
world. No doubt had ever disturbed Ms mind. To him the 
problem of the universe seemed solved. Expatiating for ever 
with unfaltering faith upon the unseen world, he had learnt 
to live for it alone. His hopes were not fixed upon human 
gicatness or fame, but upon the pardon of his sins, and the 
rewards of a happier world. A crowd of quaint and often 
beautiful legends illustrate the deep union that subsisted 
between literature and religion. It is related of Caedmon, 
the first great poet of the Anglo-Saxons, that he found in the 
secular life no vent for his hidden genius. When the war- 
riors assembled at then* banquets, sang in turn the praises of 
war or beauty, as the instrument passed to him, he rose and 
wont out with a sad hoai*t, for he alone was unable to weave 
his thoughts in verse. Wearied and desponding he lay down 
to rest, when a figure appeared to him in his dream and com- 
manded him to sing the Creation of the World. A trans- 
poiti of religious fervour thrilled his brain, his imprisoned 
intellect was luilocked, and he soon became the foremost 
[K)et of his land.^ A Spanish boy, liaving long tried in vain 
to nuister his task, and driven to despaii* by the severity of 
his teacher, ran away from Ids fatlier's home. Tii^ with 
wandeiing, and full of anxious thoughts, he sat down to rest 
by the moi'gin of a well, when his eye was caught by the 
deep furrow in the stone. He asked a girl who was drawing 
water to explain it, and she told him that it had been worn 
hy the constant attrition of the i*ope. The poor boy, who 


1 Bede //. E. iv. 24. 
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^as already full of remorse for what he had done, recognised 
in the reply a Divine intimation. * If/ he thought, ‘ by daily 
use the soft rope could thus penetmte the hard stone, surely 
a long perseveiance could overcome the dulness of my 
brain/ He returned to his father^s house ; ho laboured with 
redoubled earnestness, ^and he lived to be the great St. Isidore 
of Spain.* A monk who had led a vicious life was saved, it 
is said, from hell, because it was found that his sins, though 
very numerous, were just outnumbered by the letters of a 
ponderous and devout book he had written.® The Holy 
Spirit, in the shape of a dove, had been seen to inspire St. 
Gregory ; and the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, and of 
several other theologians, had been expressly applauded by 
Christ or l>y his saints. Wlien, twenty years after death, the 
tomb of a certain monkish writer was opened, it wa? found 
that, although the remainder of the body had crumbled into 
dust, the hand that had held the pen remained flexible and 
undecayed.^ A. young and nameless scholar was once buned 
near a convent at Bonn. The night after his funeral, a nun 
whose cell overlooked the cemetery was awakened by a bril- 
liant light that filled the room. She started up, imagining 
that the day had dawned, but on looking out she found that 
it was still night, though a dazzling splendour was around. 
A female form of matchless loveliness was bending over the 
scholar’s grave. Tlie effluence of her beauty filled the air 
with light, and she clasped to her heart a snow-white dove 
that rose to meet her from the tomb. It was the Mother of 

* Mariana, De Rebus HUpanits^ be adduced— a remarkable instance 

vi. 7. Mariana says the stone was of the advantages of a diffuse style, 
in his time preserved as a relic. ® Digby, Mores Catholicif book 

* Odericus ViUilis, quoted by x. p. 246. Matthew of Westmin- 
Maitland {Mark Ages, pp. 268^269), step tells of a certain ki iig who was 
The monk was restored to life tliat very charitable, and whose right 
he might have an opportunity of hand (which had assuaged many 
reformation. The escape was a sorrows) remaine<l undecayed after 
narrow one, for there was only one death (a.d. 644). 

letter against which no sin could 
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God oomo to receive the soul of the martyred scholar ; ‘ fo^ 
scholars too/ adds the old chronicler, * are martyrs if they 
live in purity and labour with courage/ ' 

But legends of this kind, though not without a very 
real Ixjaiity, must not blind us to the fact that the period of 
Catholic ascendancy was on the whole one of the most 
deplorable in the history of the human mind. The energies 
of Christendom were diverted from all, .useful and progressive 
studies, and were wholly expended on theological disquisi- 
tions. A crowd of superstitions, attributed to infallible wis- 
dom, barred the path of knowledge, and the charge of magic, 
or the charge of heresy, crushed every l>old enquiry in the 
spliero of physical nature or of opinions. Above all, the 
conditions of true enquiry had been cursed by the Church. 
A blind unquestioning crediiUty was inculcated as the first 
of duties, and the liabit of doubt, the impartiality of a sus- 
pended judgment, the desire to hear both sides of a disputed 
question, and to emancipate the judgment from unreasoning 
prejudice, wtu'o all in consequence condemned. Tlie l)elief 
ill the guilt of error and doubt became universal, and that 
belief may be confidently pronounced to be the most perni- 
cious superstition that has ever been accredited among man- 
kind. Mistaken facts ai'e i*ectified by enquiry. Mistaken 
methods of research, though far more inveterate, are gra- 
dually altci*ed ; but the spirit that shrinks from enquiry as 
sinful, and deems a state of doubt a state of guilt, is the most 
enduring disease that can afflict the mind of man. Not till 
the education of Eiirojie passed from the monasteries to the 
universities, not till Mohammedan science, and classical free- 
thought, and industrial independence broke the sceptre of 
the Church, did the iutellectual revival of Europe J>egin. 

I am aware that so strong a statement of the intellectual 
dai'kne.ss of the middle ages is likely to encounter opposition 


See Tlanr^au, Hiat de la Fhilowphw scol4isfique^ tome i. pp, 24'-25. 
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many quarters. The blindness which the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century manifested to their better side has 
produced a reaction which has led many to an opposite, and, 
I believe, far more eiToneoiis extreme. Some have become 
eulogists of the period, tlirough love of its distinctive theo- 
logical doctrines, and others through archaeological enthusiasm, 
while a very pretentious and dogmatic, but, ] think, sometimes 
superficial, school of vjdters, who loudly boasx themselves the 
regenerators of history, and ti*eat with supreme contempt 
all the vaiieties of theological opinion, are accustomed, partly 
through a very shallow historical optimism which scarcely 
admits the possibility of retrogression, and partly through 
sympathy with the despotic character of Catholicism, to 
extol the mediaeval society in the most extravagant terms. 
Without enteiing into a lengthy examination of this sub- 
ject, I may be permitted to indicate shortly two or tliree 
fallacies which are continually displayed in their apprecia- 
tions. 

It is an undoubted truth that, for a considerable period, 
almost all the knowledge of Europe was included in the 
monasteries, and from this it is continually inferred that, 
had these institutions not existed, knowledge would have 
been absolutely extinguished. But such a conclusion I con- 
ceive to be altogether untrue. During the period of the 
Fagan empire, intellectual life had been diffused over a vast 
portion of the globe. Egypt and Asia Minor had become 
great centres of civilisation. Greece was still a land of 
learning. Spain, Gaul, and even Britain,* were full of 
libraries and teachers. The schools of Narbonne, Arles, 
Bordeaux, Toulouse, Lyons, Marseilles, Poitiers, and Trives 
were already famous. The Christian emperor Gratian, in 
A.D. 376, carried out in Gaul a system similar to that which 

* On the progress of Roman civilisation in Britain, see Tacitus, 
Agrieola^ xxi. 
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had already, under the Antonines, been pursued in Italy^ 
ordaining that teachers should be supported by the State in 
every leading city.' To suppose that Latin literature, 
having been so widely difftised, could have totally perished, 
or that all interest in it could have peimanently ceased, even 
under the extremely unfavourable circumstances that followed 
the downfall of the Roman Em])ire and the Mohammedan 
invasions, is, I confieive, absurd. If Catholicism had never 
existed, the human mind would have sought other spheres 
for its development, and at least a part of the treasures of 
antipiity would have been preserved in other ways. The 
monasteries, as coi7>oi'ation8 of peaceful men protected from 
the incursions of the barbarians, became very naturally the 
i-aseiwoii’s to which the streams of literature flowed; but 
miKih of what they are represented as creating, they had in 
reality only attracted. The inviolable sanctity which they 
secured rendered them invaluable receptacles of ancient 
learning in a period of anarchy and perpetual war, and the 
industiy of the monks in transcribing, probably more than 
counterbalanced their industry in efiacing, the classical 
writings. The ecclesiastical unity of Christendom was also 
of extreme importance in rendering possible a general inter- 
change of ideas. Whether these services outweighed the 
intellectual evils I'esulting from the complete diversion of the 
human mind from all secular learning, and from the per- 
sistent inculcation, as a matter of duty, of that habit of 
abject cixidulity which it is the first task of the intellectual 
reformer to emdicate, may be reasonably doiibted. 

It is not unfrequent, again, to hear the preceding fallacy 
stated in a somewhat different form. We are reminded that 
almost all the men of genius during several centuries were 
great theologians, and we are asked to conceive the more 
than Egyptian darkness that would have prevailed had the 


^Seo the Benedictine Hht, litth, de fa Franer, tome i. part ii. p. 9. 
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Gatliolic theology which produced them not existed. This 
judgment resembles that of the prisoner in a famous passage 
of Cicero, who, having s^jent his entire life in a dark dungeon, 
and knowing the light of day only from a single ray wliicb 
passed through a fissure in the wall, inferred that if the 
wall were removed, as the fissure would no longer exist, all 
light would excluded. Mediajval Catholicism discouraged 
and suppressed in ov«ry way secular studies, while it con- 
ferred a monopoly of wealth and honour and power upon 
the distinguished theologian. Very naturally, therefore, it 
attracted into the path of theology the genius that would 
have existed without it, but would under other circumstances 
have been displayed in other forms. 

It is not to be inferred, however, from this, that mediscval 
Catholicism had not, in the sphere of intellect, any reiil 
creative power. A great moral or religious enthusiasm 
always evokes a certain amount of genius that would not 
otherwise have existed, or at least been displayed, and the 
monasteries were peculiarly fitted to develop certain casts 
of mind, which in no other sphere could have so j^ifoctly 
expanded. The great writings of St. Thomas Aquinas ‘ and 
his followers, and, in more modern times, the mtisieivo and 
conscientious erudition of the Benedictines, will always make 
certain periods of the monastic history venei-ablo to the 
scholar. But, when we remember that during many 
centuries nearly every one po.<^sessing any literary taste or 
talents became a monk, when we I'ecollect that these monks 
were familiar with the language, and might easily have been 
familiar with the noble literature, of ancient Eome, and when 


* A biogiaphep of St. Thomas est non-soulcmcntson chof-cl’cEuvro 
Aquinas modestly obcetves: — mnis aussi celui dePesprithumain.' 
' L'opinion g^n^ralement r^pandue (!!) — Carle, hisL St.^Thomas 
parmi les th^ologiens e’est que la d^Jqmnt p. 140. 

Somme de Thiohgie de St. Thomas 
VOL. II. F 
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we also consider the mode of their life, which would seem, 
fi'om its freedom from care, and from the very monotony of its 
routine, peculiarly calculated to impel them to study, we 
can hardly fail to wonder how very little of any real value 
they added, for so long a period, to the knowledge of man- 
kind. It is indeed a remarkable fact' that, even in the ages 
when the Catholic ascendancy was most perfect, some of the 
greatest achievements were either opposed or simply external 
to ecclesiastical influence. Koger Bacon, having been a monk, 
is frequently spoken of as a creature of Catholic teaching. 
But there never was a more striking instance of the force of 
a great genius in resisting the tendencies of liis age. At a 
time when physical science was continually neglected, <lis- 
couraged, or condemned, at a time when all the great prizes 
of the world were open to men who pursued a very different 
course. Bacon applied himself with transcendent genius to 
the study of nature. Fouitocn yeai*s of his life were spent 
in prison, and when he died his name was blasted as a 
magician. The modiajval laboratories were chiefly due to 
the pursuit of alchemy, or to Mohammedan cncoiu*agement. 
The inventions of the mariner^s compass, of gunpowder, and 
of rag paper wore all, indeed, of extreme importance; but no 
part of the credit of them belongs to the monks. Them 
origin is involved in much obscurity, but it is almost certain 
that the last two, at all events, were fii’st employed in Eimope 
by the Mohammedans of Spain. Cotton paper was in use 
nmong these as early as 1009. Among the Christian nations 
it appears to have been unknown till late in the thirteenth 
century. The first instance of the employment of artillery 
among Christian nations was at the battle of Crecy, hut the 
knowledge of gunpowder among them has been iraced hack 
jis far as 1338. There is abundant evidence, however, of its 
employment in Spain by Mohammedans in several sieges in 
the thirteenth century, and even in a battle between the 
Moom of Seville and those of Tunis at the end of the eleventh 
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Century.* In invention, indeed, as well as in original research, 
the mediaBval monasteries wore singularly barren. They 
cultivated fbrmal logic to gi*eat perfection. They produced 
many patient and laborious, though, for the most part, 
wholly uncritical scholars, and many philosophers who, 
having assumed their premises with unfaltering faith, reasoned 
fi\3m them with admirable subtlety ; but they taught men to 
regard the sacrifice of Secular learning as a noble thing ; they 
impressed upon them a theoiy of the habitual government 
of the universe, which is absolutely imtrue ; and they diffused, 
wherever their influence extended, habits of credulity and 
intolerance that are the most deadly poisons to the human 
mind. 

It is, again, very frequently observed among the moi*e 
philosophic eulogists of the mediseval period, that although 
the Catholic Church is a trammel and an obstacle to the 
progress of civilised nations, although it would be scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the misery her persecuting spirit caused, 
when the human mind had outstripped her teaching; yet 
there was a time when she was greatly in advance of the 
age, and the complete and absolute ascendancy she then 
exercised was intellectually eminently beneficial. That there 
is much truth in this view, I have myself repeatedly main- 
tained. But when men proceed to isolate the former period, 
and to make it the theme of unqualified eulogy, they fall, I 
think, into a grave error. The evils that sprang from the 
later period of Catholic ascendancy were not an accident or 
a perversion, but a normal and necessary consetiuence of the 
previous despotism. The principles which were im{)osed 

on the medkeval world, and which were the conditions of so 

• 

* See Viardot, Hist, des Arahes known in China — was first intro- 
en Espagne^W. Prescott’s duced into Karope by the Moham- 

Ferdinand, and IsoJbdla^ ch. viii. medans ; but the evidence of this 
V’iardot contends that the compass appears inconclusive. 

^ which appears to have been long 
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much of its distinctive excellence, were of such a nature that 
they claimed to be final, and could not possibly be discarded 
without a struggle and a convulsion. We must estimate 
the influence of these principles considered as a whole, and 
during the entire period of thoir operation. There are some 
poisons which, before they kill men,* allay pain and diffuse 
a sootliing sensation through the frame. Wo may recognise 
the hour of enjoyment they procure, but wo must not separate 
it from the price at which it is purchased. 

The extremely unfavourable influence the Catholic 
Church long exorcised upon intellectual development had 
impoitant moral consequences. Although moml progress 
does not necessarily depend upon intellectual progress it is 
materially fiftccted by it, intellectual activity l)eing the most 
important element in the growth of that gi*eat and com- 
plex organism which we call civilisation. The mediceval 
credulity had also a more direct moral influence in pro- 
ducing that indiftercnco to truth, which is the most repul- 
sive feature of so many Catholic writings. The veiy large 
part that must be assigned to delibei*atc forgeries in the early 
ajxjlogetic liteiatiu’e of the Church we have already seen; and 
no impartial reader can, I think, investigate the innumerable 
grotesque and lying legends that, during the whole course of 
the Middle Ages, wore deliberately palmed upon mankind as 
undoubted facts, can follow the hmtories of the false decretals, 
and the discussions that wore connected with them, or can 
observe the complete and absolute incapacity most Catholic 
historians have displayed, of conceiving any good thing in the 
ranks of their opjiononts, or of stating with common fairness 
any consideration that can tell against Uieir cause, without 
acknowledging how serious and how inveterate has been the 
evil. Tlici*o have, no doubt, been many noble individual ex- 
ceptions. Yot it is, I believe, difficult to exaggerate the 
extent to which this moral defect exists in most of the ancient 
and very much of the modem literature of Catholicism. It 
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4s this vrliich makes it so unspeakably repulsiYO to all inde- 
pendent and impartial thinkers, and has led a great German 
lustoiian * to declare, with much bitterness, that the phrase 
Christiaii veracity deserves to rank with the phrase Punic 
faith. But this absolute indifferenco to truth whenever 
falsehood could subseiwo the interests of the Church is per- 
fectly explicable, and was found in multitudes who, in other 
respects, exhibited tVe noblest virtue. An age which has 
ceased to value impartiality of judgment will soon cease to 
value accuracy of statement ; and when credulity is inculcfited 
as a vii*tue, falsehood will not long be stigmatised as a vice. 
When, too, men are fii*mly convinced that salvation can only 
be found within their Church, and that their Church can ab- 
solve from all guilt, they will speedily conclude that nothing 
can possibly be wrong wliich is beneficial to it. They ex- 
change the love of truth for what they call the love of 
truth. They regard momls as derived fi’om and subordinate 
to theology, and they regulate all their* statements, not by the 
standard of veracity, but by the interests of their ci'eed. 

Another important moi*al consequence of the monastic 
system was the great prominence given to pocuniaiy com- 
pensations for crime. It had been at first one of the brojul 
distinctions between Paganism and Christianity, that, while 
the rites of the former were for the most part unconnected 
with moral dispositions, Chiastianity made purity of heart an 
essential clement of all its worship. Among the Pagans a 
few faint efforts had, it is true, been made in tliis direction. 
An old precept or law, which is referred to by Cicero, and 
which was strongly reiterated by Apollonius of I'yaua, and 
the Pythagoreans, declared that ‘ no impious man should 
dare to ^pease the anger of the divinities by gifts ; * * and 
oracles are said to have more than onco pi oclaimcd that the 

‘ Herder. Leg, ii. 9. Sqo, too, Philottt. 

*‘Impiu8 ne audeto placaro AjgoU. Tyan. i. li. 
donis iram Deorum,’— Cicero, De 
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hecatombs of noble oxen with gilded horns that were offered 
up ostentatiously by the rich, were less pleasing to the gods 
than the wreaths of flowers and the modest and reverential 
worahip of the poorJ In general, however, in the Fagan 
world, the service of the temple had little or no connection 
with morals, and the change which Christianity effected in 
this respect was one of its most important benefits to man- 
kind. It was natiu*al, however, and pqrhaps inevitable, that 
in the course of time, and under the action of very various 
causes, the old Pagan sentiment should revive, and even with 
an increased intensity. In no resi^ect had* the Chi’istians 
been more nobly distinguished than by their chaiity. It was 
not surprising that the Fathers, while exerting all their elo- 
quence to stimulate this vii-tue — especially during the cala- 
mities that accompanied the dissolution of the Empire — should 
have dilated in extremely strong terms upon the spiritual 
benefits the donor would receive for his gift. It is also not 
surprising that this selfish Cfil dilation should gradually, and 
among hard and ignoi-ant men, have absorbed all other ina- 
tives. A curious legend, which is related by a writer of the 
seventh century, illustrates the kind of fooling that had arisen. 
The Christijui bishop Synesius succeeded in converting a 
Pagan named ICvagi’ius, who for a long time, however, felt 
doubts about the passage, ‘ He who giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.' On liis conversion, and in obedience 
to this vei’se, lie gave Synesius three hundred pieces of gold 
to be distributed among the poor ; but he exacted from the 
bishop, as the i*epreseutative of Christ, a promissory note, 
engaging that he should be repaid in the future world.* 
Many years later, Evagrius, being on hk death-bed, com- 
manded his sons, when they buried him, to place the note in 
his hand, and to do so without informing Synesius. His 

' There aro three or four instances of this related by Porphjry* 

Aditin, Camis, Ub. ii. 
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^ying injunction was observed, and three days afterwards he 
appeared to Synesius in a dream, told him that the debt had 
been paid, and ordered him to go to the tomb, where he would 
find a written receipt. Synesius did as he was commanded, 
and, the grave being opened, the promissory note was found 
in the hand of the de^ man, with an endorsement decJaiing 
that the debt had been paid by Christ. The note, it was said, 
was long after preserved as a relic in the church of Gyrene.^ 
The kind of feeling which this legend displays was soon 
turned with tenfold force into the channel of monastic life. 
A law of Constantine accorded, and several later laws cn- 
lai’ged, the power of bequests to ecclesiastics. Ecclesiastical 
property was at the same time exonerated from the public 
burdens, and this measure not only dii*ectly assisted its iu 
crease, but had also an important indkect influence ; for, when 
taxation was heavy, many laymen ceded the ownership of 
their estates to the monasteries, with a secret condition that 
they should, as vassals, I'eceive the revenues imburdenod by 
taxation, and subject only to a slight payment to the monks 
as to theii* feudal lords. ^ The monks wore regarded as the 
trustees of the poor, and also jis themselves typical poor, and 
all the promises that applied to those who gave to the poor 
applied, it was sfiid, to the benefactors of the monasteiies. 
The monastic chapel also contained the relics of saints or 
sacred images of mii’aoulous power, and throngs of worship- 

* Moschus, Pratum SpirUuale jet6 commo uno insulte aux pauvres 
(Eosweyde), cap. cxcv. JVI. Wallon et accepts conirao uiie aum6ne par 
quotes from the Li/e of St.- Jean J^sus Chrisjt.’ — Hist, de I'Esdamye, 
tAumdnier an even stranger event tome iij. p. 397. 
which happened to 8t. Peter Telo- 1 may mention here that tho 
nearins. *Pour repoussor les im- ' ancient Oauln were said to have 
portnnit^ des pauvres, illeur jetait been accubtoniod to lend money on 
dos pierretff Un jour, u’en trou> the condition of its being repiid to 
vant pas sous la mam. il leur jeta the lender in tho next life. — (Val. 
uu pain A la tAte. li tomba malade Maximus, lib. ii. cap. vi. § 10.) 
et ent nne vision. Ses roArites ^ Muratori, Antich, Italiane^ 
Ataient comptAs : d’un c6tA Ataient diss. Jxvii. 
tons ses crimes, de Tautro ce pain 
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pers were attracted by the mii-acleSj and desired to place themi 
fcielves under the protection, of the saint. It Ls no exaggerar 
tion to say that to give money to the priests was for several 
centuries the fii'st article of the moml code. Political minds 
may have felt the importance of aggrandising a pacific and 
industrious class in the centre of a disorganised society, and 
family affection may have predisposed many in favour of in- 
stitutions which contained at least Qne member of most 
families ; but in the overwhelming majority of cases the mo- 
t.ive was simple superstition. In seasons of sickness, of 
danger, of soitow, oi* of remorse, whenever the fear or the 
conscience of the woishipper was awakened, he hastened to 
purchase with money the favour of a stiint. Above all, in 
the hour of death, when the terrors of the future world 
loomed darkly upon his mind, ho saw in a gift or legacy to 
tile monks a sure means of effacing the most monstrous 
crimes, and socuiing his ultimate happiness. A rich man 
was soon scarcely deemed a Christian if he did not leave a 
portion of his property to the Church, and the charters of in- 
uumomble monasteries in every part of Eui'ope attest the 
vaat tracts of land that wore ceded by will to the monks, ‘for 
the benefit of the soul ’ of the testator.^ 

It has been observed by a great historian that we may 
trace thice distinct phases in the early history of the Church, 
fn the first jieriod religion was a question of morals ; in the 
second period, which culminated in the fifth century, it had 
become a question of orthodoxy ; in the third period, which 
dates from the seventh century, it was a cpiestion of muni- 
ticeiico to moiiasterios.® ffho despotism of Catholicism, and 

‘ 8oe, on the causes of the wealth tiellemont consist^ dans I’enseigne- 
of the monasteries, two admimblo meut moral ; elle avoft exerc6 les 
dissertations by Mumtori, Anlich. cceurs et les &mes par la recherche 
Italiaue, Ixvii., Ixviii. ; Kallam's de ce qui 6toit vraiment beau, yrai- 
Middle Ayes, ch. vii. part i. menthonn^te. Aucinqui^me si^le 

‘ Lors do r^rablisKoment du on I’avoit surtout nttach6e & Tor- 
(‘liristianisUio la religion avoitessen- thodoxio, au scpiiinie on Taroit p6- 
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4he ignorance that followed the barbarian invasions, had re- 
pressed the struggles of heresy, and in the period of alrncet 
absolute darkness that continued from the sixth to the 
twelfth century, the theological ideal of unquestioning faith 
and of perfect unanimity was all but realised in the West. 
All the energy that hi previous ages had been expended in 
combating heresy was now expended in acquiring wealth. 
The people compounded for tlie most atrocious ciimes by gifts 
to shrines of those saints whoso intercession was supposed to 
be unfailing, l^he monks, jmrtly^by the natural cessation of 
their old enthusiasm, partly by the absence of any hostile 
criticism of their acts, and partly too by the very wealth 
they had acquired, sank into gi*oss and general immoi*ality. 
The great majority of them had probably at no time been 
either saints actuated by a strong religious motive, nor yet 
diseased and desponding minds seeking a refxigo from the 
world ; they had been simply j)easants, of no extraorclinary 
devotion or sensitiveness, who preferred an ensured subsist- 
ence, with no care, little labom-, a much higher social position 
than they could otherwise acquire, and tho certainty, as they 
believed, of going to heaven, to the laborious and precaiious 
existence of the serf, relieved, indeed, by the privilege of 
marriage, but exposed to military service, to extreme hard- 
ships, and to constant oppression. Very naturally, when 
they could do so with impunity, they broke their vows of 
chastity. Very naturally, too, they availed themselves to the 
full of the condition of affairs, to draw as much wealtli as 
possible into their community.* Tlie belief in the approaching 

duite a la bionfaisance envers let) noranco, lu most cases Llioy were 
conveiis.' — Sismondi, Hist, des the work of deliberate imposture. 
FrangaiSt 8bme ii. p. 60. Every cathedral or monastery had 

* Mr. Hallam, speakin^r of the its tutelar saint, and every saint 
legends of the miracles of saints, his legend, fabricated in order to 
says! 'It must not be supposed enrich the churches under his pro- 
that these alisurditics were pro- tection, by exaggerating his virtues, 
duced as well as nourished by ig- his miracles, and conf'equently his 
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end of the world, especially at the close of the tenth centuix 
the crusades, which gave rise to a profitable traffic in the 
form of a pwuniary commutation of vows, and the black 
death, which produced a paroxysm of religious fanaticism, 
stimulated the movement. Tn the monkish chi’onicles, the 
merits of sovereigns are almost exclusively judged by their 
bounty to the Church, and in some cases this is the sole part 
of their policy which has. been presorvQfi-* 

There wor<‘., no doubt, a few redetiming points in this dark 
period. Tlio Irish monks are said to have been honourably 
distinguished for their reluctance to accept the lavish dona- 
tions of their admiiors,^ and some missionaiy monasteries of 
a high order of excellence were scattered, through Europo. 
A few legends, too, may be cited censuring the facility with 
which money iUKpiii'ed by crime was accepted as an atonement 
for crimo.^ But these cases were very rare, and the religious 
liistory of several centuries is little more than a history of 
the rapacity of priests and of the credulity of laymen. In 


power of servinjp those who paid 
liberally for his patrouiigo/ — Mid- 
dle. Ages, eh. ix. part i. 1 do not 
think this passage makes siifHcicnt 
allow'anco for the unconscious form- 
ation of many saintly myths, but 
no impartial person can doubt its 
substantial trutli. 

* Sismondi, Hist, des Frangaia, 
tome ii. pp. fi4, 62-63. 

® Milmau’s Hist, of Latin Chris- 
tianitg, vol. ii. p. 257. 

* burandus, a French bishop of 
the thirteenth century, tells how, 
* when a certain bishop was conse- 
crating a church built out of the 
fruits of usury and pillage, he saw 
behind the altar the donl in a pon- 
tifical vo.stmcnt, standing at the 
bishop’s throne, who said unto the 
bisliop, Cease from coDsecrating 
the cfiurch ; for it pertaineth to 


my jurisdiction, since it is built 
fi’ora the fruits of usuries and rob- 
borios.” Tlion the bishop and the 
clergy liaving fled thence in fear, 
immediately the devil destroyed 
that church with a groat noise.’ — 
Rationale Divinorum, i. 6 (trans- 
lated for the Camden Society). 

A certain St. Launomar is said 
to have refused a gift for his mo- 
iHigtery from a rapacious noble, 
because he was sure it was de- 
rived from pillage. (Montolem- 
bert’s Moines d Occident, tome ii. 
pp. 350-351.) When prostitutes 
were converted in the early Church, 
it was the nile that the money of 
which they had become possessed 
should never be applied to eccle- 
sifistical purposes, but should be 
distributed among the poor. 
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England, the pei-petual demands of the Pope excited a fierce 
resentment; and we may trace with remarkable clearness, 
in every page of Matthew Paids, the alienation of sympathy 
arising from this cause, which prepared and foreshadowed 
the final rupture of England from the Church. Ireland, on 
the other hand, had t)een given over by two Popes to the 
English invader, on the condition of the payment of Peter’s 
pence. The outrageous and notoiious iminomlity of the 
monasteries, during the centiuy befoi^e the Kefoi mation, was 
chiefly due to then* great wealth ; and that immomlity, as 
the writings of Erasmus and TJliic vou Hutten show, gave a 
powerful impulse to the new movement, while tlie abuses of 
the indulgences were the immediate cause of the revolt of 
Luther. But these things arrived only after many centuries 
of successful fraud. The religious terrorism that was unscru- 
pulously employed had done its work, and the chief riches of 
Christendom had passed into tho coffers of the Church. 

It is, indeed, probable that I'oligious torroiism played a 
moi'e impoi*tant part in the monastic phase of Christianity 
than it had done oven in the great work of the conversion 
of the Pagans. Although two or thi-ee amiable theologians 
had made faint and altogether abortive attempts to question 
the eternity of punishment ; although there had been some 
slight diffoi’ence of opinion concerning the future of some 
Pagan philosophers who had lived before the introduction of 
Christianity, and also upon tho question whether infants who 
died \uibaptised were only deprived of all joy, or were ac- 
tually subjected to never-ending agony, there was no question 
as to the main features of the Catholic doctnne. According 
to the patristic theologians, it was part of the gosjKjl i*evo- 
lation that tho misery and suflbring the human race en- 
dures upon earth is but a feeble image of that which awaits 
it in the future world; that all its members beyond the 
Church, as well as a veiy large proportion of those who arc 
within its pale, are doomed to an eternity of agony in a 
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literal and undying fire. The monastic legends took up thi^. 
doctrine, which in itself is sufficiently revolting, and they 
developed it with an appalling vividness and minuteness. 
St, Macarius, it is said, when walking ono day through the 
desert, saw a skull upon the ground. He struck it with his 
stfiff and it began to speak. It toUV liim that it was the 
sltull of a Pagan priest who had lived Ijcfore the introduction 
of Christianity into the world, and who* had accordingly been 
doomed to hell. As high as the heaven is above the earth, 
so higli does the fire of hell mount in waves above the souls 
tliat are plunged into it. Tho damned souls wore pressed 
iogether back to back, and tho lost j^riest made it his single 
entreaty to tho saint that ho would pray that they might 
be turned face to face, for he believed that the sight of a 
brother's face might afford him some faint consolation in the 
otomity of agony that was before him.* The story is well 
known of how St. (>i*egory, seeing on a bas-i*elicf a i*epresen- 
tation of tho goodness of Trajan to a poor widow, pitied tho 
Pagan emperor, whom he knew to be in hell, and prayed 
that he might be released. He was told that his j^rayer was 
altogether unprecedented ; but at last, on his promising that 
lie would never offer such a prayer again, it was partially 
granted. Trajan was not withdrawn from hell, but he was 
freed from the toiinonts which the remainder of the Pagan 
world endured.® 

All entire literature of visions depicting the torments of 

' Verba Senionm^ Viol. § 172. great virtueB, was an unbaptised 

* This vision is not related by infidel.’ The whole subject of the 
Sb. (iregory liimself, and some vision of St. Gregory is discussed 
Cdtliolics are perplexed about it, on by Chanipagny, Les Aneonins, tome 
account of the vision of another i. pp. 372-373. This devout writer 
saint, who afterwards asked whether says, ‘Cette l^gende'^ut accept^e 
Trajan was saved, and received par tout le moyen-Age, indulgent 
for answer, ‘ I wish men to rest in pour lea pdiens wustrea et tout dis- 
ignuranco of this subject, that the pos^ A les supposor chrAtiens et 
Catholics may become stronger, sauves.’ 

For this emperor, though he had 
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i»ell was soon produced by the industry of the monks. The 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemiis, which purported to describe 
the descent of Christ into the lower world, contributed to 
foster it ; and St. Gregory the Great has related many visions 
in a more famous work, which professed to be compiled with 
scrupulous veracity fil)m the most authentic sources,* and of 
which it may be confidently averred that it scarcely contains 
a single page which 4s not tainted with gi'otosqiie and de- 
liberate falsehood. Men, it was said, passed into a trance oi 
tempomry death, and were then carried for a time to hell. 
Among others, a ceiiain man named Stephen, from wliose 
lips the saint declares that he had heard the tale, hnd died 
by mistake. When his soul was home to the gates of hell, 
the Judge declared that it wfis another Stephen who was 
wanted; the disembodied spirit, after ins|XJcting hell, was 
restored to its former body, and the next day it was known 
that another Stephen had died.^ Volcanoes were the poiials 
of hell, and a hermit bad seen the soul of the Amn emperor 
Theodoric, as St. Eucherius afterwards did the soul of 
Charles Martel, carried down that in the Island of Lipaii.^ 
The craters in Sicily, it was remarked, were continually 
agitated, and continually increasing, and this, as St. Gregory 
observes, was probably due to the impending ruin of the 
world, when the great pi'ess of lost souls would render it 
necessary to enlarge the appi-oaches to their prisons.^ 

But the glimpses of hell that are furnished in the ‘ Dia- 
logues' of St. Gregory appear meagi^e and unimaginative, 
compai'cd with those of some later monks. A long series 
of monastic visions, of which that of St. Fursey, in the 
seventh centuiy, was one of the first, and which followed 


* See the solemn asseveration of Book of Dialoffuea. 
the care wliich he took in going “ Vial- jv. 36. 

only to the most credible ana • Ibid. iv. 30, 

authorised sources for his mate- * Ibid. iv. 36. 

rials, in the Preface to the First 
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in rapid siicceBsion. till that of Tundale, in the twelfth 
century, professed to describe with the most detailed accuracy 
the condition of the lost.* It is impossible to conceive more 
ghastly, grotesque, and material conceptions of the future 
world than they evince, or more hideous calumnies against 
that Being who was supposed to inflici upon His creatures 
sucli unspeakable misery. The devil was represented bound 
by red-hot chains, on a ])urmng gridit on in the centre of 
hell. Tlie .screams of his never-ending agony made its rafters 
to resound ; but his hands were free, and with these he 
seized the lost souls, crushed them like grapes against his 
teeth, and then drew them by hLs breath down the fiery 
cavern of his throat. Daemons with hooks of red-hot 
iron plunged souls alternately into fire and ice. Some of 
the lost were hung up by their tongues, othei-s were sawn 
asunder, others gnawed by serpents, others beaten together on 
an anvil and welded into a single mass, others boiled and 
then strained tbi*ough a cloth, others twined in the embiBcea 
of daemons whoso limbs were of llarno. Tlie fire of earth, 
it was said, wjis but a yiicture of that of hell. The latter was 
so immeasui’ahly more intense that it alone could be called 
real. Sulphur was mixed with it, pai'tly to increase its 
hejfct, ajid partly, too, in order that an insufferable stench 
might be added to the misery of the lost, while, unlike 
other fiames, it emitted, according to some visions, no light, 


• Tho fullest collection of these 
visions with which 1 am acquainted 
is that made for the Philobiblion 
Society (vol. ix.), by M. Delepierro, 
callod L'Enfer, decrit par ceux qui 
Cont vii, of which I liavo largely 
availed myself. Seo,too, Rusca Xte 
fnfenio, Wright’s Purgatory of St. 
Patrick, and an interesting collection 
of visions given by Mr. Longfello.w, 
in histranslationof Dante. The Irish 
saints wore, 1 am sorry to say, pro- 


minent in producing this branch ol 
literature. St. Fursey, whose vision 
is one of the earliest, and Tondalc, 
or Tundale, whoso vision is one of 
the most detailed, were both Irish. 
The English historiaiys contain 
several of these visions. Bede re- 
lates tw'o or throe — William of 
Malmesbury that of Charles the 
Fat ; Matthew Paris throe visions 
of purgatory. 
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flliat the horror of darkness might be added to the horror of 
pain. A narrow bridge spanned the abyss, and from it the 
souls of sinners were plunged into the darkness that was 
below.* 

Such catalogues of hoiTOrs, though they now awake in an 
educated man a sentinlent of mingled disgust, wcaiiness, and 
contempt, were able for many centuries to create a degree of 
panic and of misery® we can scarcely realise. With tho 
exception of the heretic Pelagius, whose noble genius, antici- 
pating the discoveries of modem science, had repudiated tho 
theological notion of death having been introduced into the 
world on account of the act of Adam, it was universally 
held among Christians that all the forms of sulfering 
and dissolution that are manifested on cai'th were j)onal 
inflictions. The destruction of tho worhl was generally be- 
lieved to be at hand. Tho minds of men wore filled with 
images of the approaching catastrophe, and innumorablo 
legends of visible daemons wore industriously circulated. It 
was the custom then, as it is tho custom now, for Catholic 
priests to stain the imaginations of young children by ghastly 
pictures of future misery, to imprint upon the virgin mind 
atrocious images which they hoped, not unreasonably, miglit 
prove indelible.^ In hours of weakness and of sickness thoir 

* Tho narrow bridge over hell young persoiiR,’ called Tha Sight of 

(in some visions covered with fleW, bytlioRev.J.Furniss.C.S.S.K., 
spikes), which is a conspicuous publishefl ‘ permiasu snperiorum,* 
feature in the Mohammedan pic- by Duflfy (Dublin and London), 
lures of the future world, appears It is a detailed closeriptiou of the 
very often in Catholic visions. See dungeons of hell, and a few sen- 
Greg. Tur. iv. 33 ; St. Greg. Dial, tences may servo as a sample. ‘See/ 
iv. 36 ; and the vision of TSindale, on tho middle of that rod-hot floor 
iu Delepierre, stands a girl ; she looks about six- 

* Few Englishmen, I imagine, teen years old. Her feet are l>aro. 
ore aware of the infamous publica- She has neither shoes nor stockings, 
tions written with this object, that . . . Liston ! she speaks. She 
are circulated by the Catholic says, I have been standing on this 
priests among tho poor. I have red-hot floor for years. Day and 
before me a tract ‘ for children and night my only standing-place has 
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overwrought fancy seemed to see hideous beings hovering 
around, and hell itself yawning to receive its victim. St< 
Gregory dascribes how a monk, who, though apparently a 
man of exemplary and even saintly jiiety, had been accus- 
tomed secretly to cat meat, saw on his deathlied a fearful 
dragon twining its tail round his body, and, with open jaws, 
siieldng his breath ; ^ and how a little boy of five yeai’S old, 
wlio had Icanit from his father to repeat blasphemous words, 
saw, as he lay dying, exulting daemons who were waiting to 
cany him to hell.* To the jaundiced eye of the theologian, 
nil nature seemed stricken and forlorn, and its brightness and 
beauty suggested no ideas but those of deception and of sin. 
TIio redbreast, according to one popular legend, was commis- 
sioned by tho Deity to carry a drop of water to the souls of 
unhaptised infants in hell, and its breast was singed in 
piercing the flames.^ In tho calm, still hour of evening, 

boon this red-liut floor. . . . I^ook was very good (o this child. Very 
at< iny burnt and blooding foot. Lot likely God saw it would get worse 
me go off this burning floor for ono and worse, and would never repent, 
moinont, only for ono single short and so it would linveto be punished 
moment . . . The fourth dungeon much more in hell. SoGodinHis 
is the boiling kottlo ... in tho mercy called it out of tho world in 
middle of it there is a boy. . . its early childhood.' If tho reader 
JI is eyes are burning like two burn- desires to follow this subject far- 
ing coals. Two long flames come thor, lie may glance over a com- 
ont of his ears. . . . Sometimes panion tract by tlio same reverend 
ho opens his month, and blazing gentleman, called A Terrible Judg- 
fire rolls out. But listen ! there is vient on a Little Child \ and also a 
a sound like a kettle boiling. . . . book on Hell, translated from the 
Tho blood is boiling in the scalded Italian of Pinamonti, and with 
veins of that boy. Tho brain is illustrations depicting the various 
boiling and bubbling in his head, tortures. 

The marrow is boiling in his bones. * St. Greg. Jliah iv. 38 
, . . The fifth dungeon is the red- * Ibid. iv. 18. 
hot oven. . . . The little child is * Alger’s History of the Doc- 
in this red-hot oven. Hear how trim of a F^ttire lAfe^^ew York, 
it screams to come out. See how 1866), p. 414. The ignis fatuus was 
it turns and twists itself about in sometimes supposed to be the soul 
(he fire. It beats its head against of an iinbaptisedchilJ. There is, I 
the roof of the oven. It stamps its believe, another Catholic legend 
little feet on the floor. . . , Got! about tho redbreast, of a very 
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viiheii the peasant lx)y asked why the sinking sun, as it dipped 
beneath the horizon, flushed with such a glorious red, he was 
answered, in the words of an old Saxon catechism, because it 
is then looking into hell.^ 

It is related in the vision of Tnndale, that as he gazed 
upon the burning plainh of hell, and listened to the scimms 
of^ ceaseless and hopeless agony that were wrung from the 
sufierers, the ciy broke from his lips, * Alas, Lord ! what 
truth is there in what I have so often heard — the earth is 
filled with the mercy of GodT ^ It is, indeed, one of the 
most curious things in moral history, to observe how men 
who were sincerely indignant with Pagan writers for attri- 
buting to their divinities the frailties of an occasional jealousy 
or an occasional sensuality — for representing them, in a word, 
like men of mingled characters and passions — have neverthe- 
less unscrupulously attributed to their own Divinity a degree 
of cruelty which may bo confidently said to transcend the 
utmost barbarity of which human nature is capable. Neither 
Nero nor Phalaris could have looked complacently for ever on 
millions enduring the torture of fire — most of them because 
of a crime which was committed, not by themselves, but by 
their ancestors, or because they had adopted some mistaken 
conclusion on intricate questions of history or metaphysics.* 


different kind — that its breast was 
stained with blood when it was 
trying to pull out the thorns from 
the crown of Christ, 

* Wright’s Purgatory of St, 
Patrick, p. 26. M. Delepiorro 
quotes a curious theory of Father 
Hardouin (who is chiefly known 
for his suggestion that the classics 
were composed by the medimval 
monks) that the rotation of the 
earth is caused by the lost souls 
trying to escape from the Are that 
is at the centre of the globe, climb- 
ing, in consequence, on the inner 

VOL. II. <; 


crust of tho earth, which is the 
wall of hell, and thus making the 
whole revolve, as the squirrel by 
climbing turns its cage I (L'^hfrr 
decrit par ceu^ qui Font vu, p. 161.) 

. * Delepiorre, p. 70. 

* Thus, in a book which was 
attributed (it is said erroneously)to 
Jeremy Taylor, we find two singu- 
larly unrhotorical and unimpas- 
sioned chapters, deliberately enu- 
merating the most atrocious acts 
of cruelty in human history, and 
maintaining tliat they are surpassed 
by the tortures inflicted by the 
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To those who do not r^ard such teaching as true, it miSrt 
appear without exception the most odious in the religious 
history of the world, subveraive of the very foundations of 
morals, and well fitted to transform the man who at once 
realised it, and accepted it with pleasure, into a monster of 
barbarity. Of the writers of the mediaeval period, certaiidy 
one of the two or three most eminent was Peter Ix)mbard, 
whose ' Sentences,* though now, 1 believe, but little read, 
were for a long time tho basis of all theological literature in 
Europe. More than four thousand theologians are said to 
have written commentaries upon them ^ — among others, 
Albert the Great, St. Bonaventura, and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Nor is tho work unworthy of its former reputation. Calm, 
clear, logical, subtle, and concise, the author professes to ex- 


Boity. A few instanoos will suffice. 
Certain persons ‘ put pings of iron, 
stuck full of sharp points of needles, 
about their arms and feet, in such 
a manner os the prisoners could 
not move without wounding them- 
selves ; then they compassed them 
about with fire, to tho end that, 
standing still, they might be burnt 
alive, and if they stirred the sharp 
points pierced their flesh. • . . 
What, then, shall bo the torment 
of the damned where they shall 
burn eternally without dying, and 
without possibility of removing? 

. . . Alextmder, the son of Hyr- 
canus, caused eight hundred to be 
crucified, and whilst they were yet 
alive caused their wives and chil- 
dren to be murdered before their 
eyes, that so they might not die 
once, but many deaths. This rigour 
shall not be wanting in hell. . . . 
Mezentius tied a living body to a 
dead until the putrefied exhalations 
of the dead had killed tho living. 
. . . What is this in respect of 
hell, when each body of thedamneil 


is more loathsome and unsavoury 
than a million of dead dogs ? . . , 
Bonaventuro says, if one of the 
damned wore brought into this 
world it were sufficient to infect 
the whole earth. . . . We are 
amazed to tliink of tho inhumanity 
of Pbalaris, who roasted men alive 
in his brdzen bull. That w^is a 
joy in respect of that fire of hell. 
. . . This torment . . . comprises 
as many torments as tke b(^y of 
man has joints, sinews, arteries, 
&c., being caused by that penetra- 
ting and real fire, of which this 
temporal fire is but a painted fire. 
. . . What comparison will there 
be between burning for a hundred 
years' space, and to be burning 
without interruption as long oi God 
is God?* — Contempl^ionB on the 
State of Man, booVii* cb. 6-7i in 
Heber’s Edition of the works of 
Taylor. 

■ Perrone, RistoruB TheoliOg%m 
cum PhUoeoMa eomparata Synop- 
818 , p. 29. Peter Lmbard’s work 
was published in a.d. 1160. 
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pound the whole system of Catholio theology and ethics^ 
and to reveal the interdependence of their various parts. 
Having explained the position and the duties, he proceeds to 
examine the prospects, of man. He maintains that until the 
day of judgment the inhabitants of heaven and hell will 
continually see one another; but that, in the succeeding 
eternity, the inhabitants of heaven alone will see those of the 
opposite world; and lib concludes his great work by this 
most impressive passage : ‘ In the last place, we must enquire 
whether the sight of the punishment of the condemned will 
impair the glory of the bleat, or whether it will augment 
their beatitude. Concerning this, Gregory says the sight of 
the punishment of the lost will not obscure the l)eatitude of 
the just ; for when it is accompanied by no compassion it can 
be no diminution of happiness. And although their own 
joys might suffice to the just, yet to their greater glory they 
will see the pains of the evil, which by grace they liave 

escaped The elect will go forth, not indeed locally, 

but by intelligence, and by a clear vision, to behold the 
torture of the impious, and as they see them they will not 
grieve. Their minds will be sated with joy as they gaze on 
the unspeakable anguish of the impious, returning thanks 
for their own freedom. Thus Esaias, describing the torments 
of the impious, and the joy of the righteous in witnessing it, 
says : “ The elect in truth will go out and will see the corpses 
of men who have prevaricated against Him ; their worm 
will not die, and they will be to the satiety of vision to all 
flesh, that is to the elect. The just man will rejoice when 
he shall see the vengeance." * * 

* 'Postremo quaerituT, Anpeena paeaio migeri» non etit, minnera 
reprobornm visa decoloret gloriam beatorum ketitiam non valebit. £t 
beatopim? an eorum beatitndini licet jnstis sna gandia sufficiant, 
pzofleiat? De hoc ita Gregoriua ad m^orem gloriam vident poanas 
alt, Apud animum jnstomm non ob- malorum quas per gratiam erase- 
fiiBcat beatitudinem aspecta pcena runt. . . . l^edientnr eigo electi, 
reproboTum; quia nbi jam com- non loco, sed in tell igentiavelvtsioDe 

Q 2 
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This passion for visions of hea ven and hell was, in 
a natural continuation of the passion for dogmatic dehnition, 
which had raged during the fifth century. It was natural 
that men, whose ciuriosity had left no conceivable question of 
theology undefined, should have endeavoured to describe 
witli corresponding precision the fcondition of the dead. 
Much, however, was due to the hallucinations of solitary 
and ascetic life, and much more deliberate imposture. 
It is impossible for men to continue long in a condition of 
extreme panic, and siiporatition speedily discovered remedies 
to allay the fears it had created. If a malicious dsBmon was 
hovei'ing around the believer, and if the jaws of hell were 
opening to receive him, ho was defended, on the other hand, 
by countless angels ; a lavish gift to a church or monasteiy 
could always enlist a saint in his behalf, and priestly power 
could protect him against the dangers which priestly sagacity 
had revelled. When the angels were weighing the good and 
evil deeds of a dead man, the latter were found by far to 
preponderate; but a priest of St. Lawrence came in, and 
turned the scale by throwing down among the former a 
heavy gold chalice, which the deceased had given to the 
altar. ^ Dagobei t was snatched from the very arms of dsemons 
by St. Denis, St. Maurice, and St. Martin.* Charlemagne 
was saved, because the monasteries he had built outweighed 

manifosta ad videndum impionim Laetabitur jusLua cum viderit vin- 
cruciatus ; quos videntos non dolore dictam.* — ^Petep Lombard, Senten, 
afQcieutur sed laetitia satiabuutur, lib. iv. finis. These amiable views 
agentes gratias de sua liberatione have often been expressed both by 
visa impiorum inofiabili calamitate. Catholic and by Puritan divines. See 
Undo Esaias impiorum tormenta Algor’s Doctrine of a Future 
doscribens et ex eorum \nsiono lee- p. 641. 

titiam bonorum expriraens, ait, * Legenda Aurea^^ There is a 
Egrediontup olecti scilicet et vide- curious fresco representing this 
bunt catlavera virorum qui preeva- transaction, on the portal of the 
ricati sunt in me. Vermis eorum church of St. Lorenzo, near Rome, 
non morictur et ignis non extin- ^ Aimoni, De Qeetia Franeonm 
guetur.oterqnt usque ad satietatem Hist, iv. 34. 
visionis omni carni, id est olectis. 
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life evil deeds.* Others, who died in mortal sin, were raised 
from the dead at the desire of their patron saint, to expiate 
their guilt. To amass relics, to acquire the patronage of 
saints, to endow monasteries, to build churches, became the 
chief part of religion, and the more the terrors of the unseen 
world were unfolded, tlie moro men sought tranquillity by 
the consolations of superstition.* 

The extent to which the custom of materialising roligion 
was carried, can only be adequately realised by those who 
have examined the mediaoval literature itself. That which 
strikes a student in peinsing this literature, is not so much 
the existence of these superstitions, as their extraordinary 
multiplication, the many thousjinds of grotesque mimcles 
wrought by saints, monasteries, or relics, tliat weie delil)e- 
rately asserted and univoi*sally believcxl. Christianity had 
assumed a form that was quite as polytheistic and quite ns 
idolatrous as the ancient Paganism. Tlie low level of intol* 
loctual cultivation, the religious feelings of half-conveiicd 
barbarians, the interests of the clergy, the great social im- 
portance of tho monasteries, and perhaps also tho custom of 
compounding for nearly all crimes by pecuniary fines, which 
was so general in the penal system of the bar})arian trilxjs, 
combined in their different ways, with the panic ci eated by 
the fear of hell, in driving men in tho siimo direction, and 
the wealth and power of the clergy rose to a point tliat 
enabled them to overshadow all other classes. They had 
found, as has been well said, in another world, tho standing- 


• Turpin’s ch. 32. In 

the vision of Watlin, however (a.d. 
824), Charlemsigue was seen tor* 
tur^ in puriptory on account of 
his excessive love of women. (De- 
lepierro, JJEnfer dlcrit par ceux 

font tw, pp. 27-28.) 

* As the Abb4 Mably observes : 
'On exoyoit en quelquo sorte dans 


ces sifecles grossiers que Tavarice 
4toit lo premier attribut do Pieu, 
ot que les saints ftii.soient un com- 
merce de leur cr^rlit ot de leur pro- 
tection. De-U les richesses im- 
monsos donn^es aux ^glises par des 
hommes dont les moeurs deshono- 
roient la religion .’ — Observations 
sar PHist. de Frame, f, 4. 
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[K)inb of Archimedes from which they could move this. Wo 
othei system had ever appeared so admutibly fitted to endure 
for e^er. The Church had crushed or silenced every oppo- 
nent in Christendom. It had an absolute control over 
education in all its branches and in all its stages. It had 
absorbed all the speculative knowledge and art of Europe. 
It possessed or commanded wealth, rank, and military power. 
It had so directed its teaching, that ‘everything which terri- 
fied or distressed mankind drove men speedily into its arms, 
and it had covered Europe with a vast network of insti- 
tutions, admirably adapted to extend and perpetuate its 
power. In addition to all this, it had guarded with con- 
summate skill all the approaches to its citadel. Every 
doubt was branded as a sin, and a long course of doubt 
must necessarily have preceded the rejection of its tenets. 
All tlie avenues of (inquiry wore painted with images of 
appalling suffering, and of malicious demons. No sooner 
did the worshipper begin to question any article of faith, or 
to lose his confidence in the virtue of the ceremonies of his 
Church, than he was threatened with a doom that no human 
heroism could brave, that no imagination could ciontemplate 
undismayed. 

Of all the suffering that was undergone by those brave 
men who in ages of ignonmeo and superstition dared to 
break loose fx-om the trammels of them Church, and who laid 
the foundation of the liberty we now enjoy, it is this which 
was pi-obably the most poignant, and which is the least 
realised. Our imaginations can reproduce with much vivid- 
ness gigantic massacres like those of the Albigenses or of 
St. Bartholomew. We can conceive, too, the tortures of the 
rack and of the lx)ots, the dungeon, the scaffold, and the slow 
fire. We can estimate, though less perfectly, the angnisb 
which the bold enquirer must have undei-gone from the 
desertion of those he most dearly loved, from the hatred of 
mankind, from the malignant calumnies that were heaped 
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Upon his name. But in the chamber of his own soul, in the 
hours of his solitary meditation, he must have found elements 
of a suffering that was still more acute. Taught fi’om his 
earliest childhood to regard the abandonment of his here- 
ditary opinions as the most deadly of crimes, and to ascribe 
it to the instigation <Jf deceiving daemons, poi-suadetl that 
if he died in a condition of doubt he must pass into a state 
of everlasting torture,® his imagination satumted with images 
of the most Mdeous and appalling anguish, he found himself 
alone in the world, struggling with his difficulties and his 
doubts. There existed no rival sect in which he could take 
refuge, and where, in the pixjfessed agi*eement of many minds, 
he could forget the anathemas of the Church. Physical 
science, that has disproved the theological theories which 
attribute death to human sin, and suffering to Divine ven- 
geance, and all natural phenomena to isolated acts of Divine 
intervention — historical criticism, which has dispelled so 
many imposing fabrics of belief, tiacod so many elaborate 
superstitions to the normal action of the undisciplined imagi- 
nation, and explained and defined the successive phases of 
religious progress, were both unknown. Every comet that 
blazed in the sky, every pestilence that swept over the land, 
appeared a confirmation of the dark threats of tho theologian. 
A spirit of blind and abject credulity, inculcated as the first 
of duties, and exliibited on all subjects and in all foims, 
pervaded the atmosphere he breath^. Who can estiniato 
aright the obstacles against which a sincere enquii’cr in such 
an age must have struggled 1 Who can conceive the secret 
anguish he must have endur^ in the long months or years 
during which rival arguments gained an alteniato sway 
over his judgment, while all doubt was still regarded as 
damnable? And even when his mind was convinced, his 
imagination would still often revert to his old belief. Our 
thoughts in sdter years flow spontaneously, and oven uncon- 
sciously, in the channels that are formed in youth. In 
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moments w^hen the controlling judgment has relaxed 
grasps old intellectual habits reassume their sway, and 
images painted on the imagination will live, when the intel- 
lectual propositions on which they rested have been wholly 
abandoned. In hours of weakness, of sickness, and of drow- 
siness, in the feverish and anxious mbmonts that are known 
to all, when the mind floats i)assively upon the stream, the 
phantoms which reason bad exorcised must have often re- 
appeared, and ilic bitterness of an ancient tyranny must have 
entered into his soul. 

It is one of tlie greatest of the many services that were 
i*endored to mankind by tlio Troubadours, that they cast 
such a flood of ridicule upon the visions of hell, by which 
the monks had been accustomed to terrify mankind, that 
they completely discredited and almost suppressed them.' 
Whether, however, the Catholic mind, if unassisted by the 
literature of Paganism and by the independent thinkers who 
grow up under the shelter of Mohammedanism, could have 
ever unwound the chains that had lx)und it, may well l)0 
questioned. The growth of towns, which multiplied secular 
interests and feeling.s, the i-evival of learning, the depression 
of the ecclesiastical classes that followed the crusades, and, at 
last, the dislocfition of Christendom by the Beforniation, 
gradually impaired the ecclesiastical doctrine, which ceased 
to be realised before it ceased to bo believed. Thei-e was, 
however, Jinother doctrine which exorcised a still greater 
influence in augmenting the riches of the clergy, and in 
making donations to tlie Cliurcli the chief part of religion. 
I allude, of coiu-se, to the doctrine of purgatory. 

A distinguished modern apologist for tlio middle ages 
has made this doctrine the object of his special and very 
choi'acteiistic eulogy, Ixxjause, as he say.s, by providing a 


• Many curious examples of tho are given by Dclepierro, p. 144. — 
way in which the 'rroubadours bur- Wright’s IHirgatory of 8t. Patrick t 
lesquod tho monkish visions of holl 47-62. 
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^nite punishment gretduated to every variety of guilt, and 
adapted for those who, without being sufficiently virtuous 
to pass at once into heaven, did not appear sufficiently 
vicious to pass into hell, it formed an indispensable cor- 
rective to the extreme terrorism of the doctrine of etei’nal 
punishment.' This Is one of those theories which, though 
exceedingly popular with a class of writei’s who ai*e not without 
influence in our day,«must appear, I think, almost grotesque 
to those who have examined the actual operation of the 
doctrine during the middle ages. According to the practical 
teaching of the Chm-ch, the exjuatoiy powers at the disposal 
of its clergy were so gi’oat, that those who died believing its 
doctrines, and fortified in their last hours by its rites, had no 
cause whatever to dread the terrors of hell. On the other 
hand, those who died external to the Church liad no prospect 
of entering into purgatory. This latter was designed alto- 
gether for true believers ; it was chiefly preached at a time 
when no one was in the least disposed to question the powers 
of the Church to absolve any crime, however heinous, or to 
free the woi’st men from hell, and it wfis assuredly never 
regarded in the light of a consolation. Indeed, the popular 
pictures of purgatory were so terrific that it may be doubted 
whether the imagination could ever fully realise, though the 
reason could easily ra^ognise, the difference between this state 
and that of the lost. The fiio of purgatory, according to the 
most eminent theologians, was like the fire of hell — a literal 
fire, prolonged, it was sometimes said, for ages. The de- 
clamations of the pulpit described the sufferings of the saved 
souls in purgatory as incalculably gimter than any that were 
endured by the most wretched mortals upon earth.® 'ITie rude 


* Comte Philosophie poHtive, 

tome V. p. 269. 

^ * Saint-llcriiard, ciims son ser- 
mon JDe obitu Humberti, afifirmo quo 
tons les tourmonts de cotte vie sont 


joJes si on les oonipare a une se- 
conde dos peines du purgatoire. 
“ Imagiiicz-vou« done, d6licatcs 
dames,” dit le p&re Valladior (1613) 
dans son sermon du 3*** dimauclio 
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artists of medisevalism exhausted their efforts iu depictiiig« 
the wiithings of the dead in the flames that encu'cled them. 
Innumerable visions detailed with a ghastly minuteness the 
various kinds of torture they underwent,^ and the monk, 
who described what he professed to have seen, usually ended 
by the characteristic moral, that could men only realise those 
sufferingiS, they would shrink from no sacrifice to rescue their 
friends from such a state. A special place, it was said, was 
reserved in purgatory for those who hail been slow in paying 
their tithes. ^ St. (Gregory tells a curious story of a man 
who was, in other respects, of admirable virtue ; but who, 


do TAvcnt, “ d’ostro au travers do 
VOS chenets, sur vostro petit feu 
pour une ccntaiiie d’ana : co u’ost 
rionau respect d’un moment do pur- 
gatoiro. Mais si voiis vistos jamais 
tirer quelqu’un u quatro chovaux, 
quelqiriin bruslor I, petit foil, on- 
rogerdefaim ou dosoif, unohourodo 
purgatoiro est pi re quo tout cola.” ’) 
— Meray, Les Ltbres Pr^cfieiirs 
(Paris, 1860), pp. 130-131 (an ox- 
t.romely curious and suggestive 
book). I now take up the first 
contemporary book of popular Ca- 
tholic devotion ou this subject which 
is at hand, and read : * Compared 
with the pains of purgatory, then, 
all those wounds and dark prisons, 
all those wild beasts, hooks of iron, 
rod-hot plate.«, &c., which the holy 
martyrs suffered, are nothing.* 
’ They (souls in purgatory) are in 
a real, though miraculous manner, 
tortured by fire, which is of the 
same kind (says Bollarmino) as our 
element fire.’ ‘ The Angelic Doctor 
affirms “ that the fire which tor- 
ments the damned is like the fire 
which purges the elect."’ ‘What 
agony will not those holy soids 
suffer whou tied and bound with 
the most tormenting chains of a 


living fire like to that of belli and 
we, while able to make them free 
and happy, shall we stand like un- 
interested spectators ? * * St. Austin 
is of opinion that the pains of a 
soul in purgatory during the time 
required to open and shut one’s 
oyq is more severe than what St. 
I/awrence suftbred on the gridiron 
and much more to the same effect. 
{Purgatory opened to the Piety oj 
the Faithful. Richardson, London.) 

* See Delepierre, Wright, and 
Alger. 

* This appears from the vision 
of Thurcill. (Wright’s Purgatory 
of St. Patrick j p. 42, J Brompton 
( Chronicon) tells of an English land- 
lord who had refused to pay tithes. 
St. Augustine, having vainly rea- 
soned with him, at last convinced 
him by a miracle. Before celebrat- 
ing mass ho ordered all excommuni- 
cated persons to leave the church, 
whereupon a corpse got out of a 
grave and walked away. , The corpse, 
on being questioned, said it was the 
body of an ancient Briton who re- 
fuse<lto pay tithes, and had in con- 
sequence been excommunioatedand 
damned. 
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* in a contested election for the popedom, supported the wrong 
candidate, and without, as it would appear, in any degree 
refusing to obey the successful candidate when elected, con- 
tinued secretly of opinion that the choice was an unwise one. 
He was accordingly placed for some time after death in 
boiling water.* Whatever may be thought of its other 
aspects, it is impossible to avoid recognising in this teaching a 
masterly skill in the adaptation of means to ends, which 
almost rises to artistic beauty. A system which deputed its 
minister to go to the unhappy widow in the fu-st dark hour 
of her anguish and her desolation, to tell her that he who 
was dearer to her than all the world besides was now burning 
in a fire, and that he could only be relieved by a gift of 
money to the priests, was assuredly of its own kind not 
without an extraordinary merit. 

If we attempt to realise the moral condition of the society 
of Western Europe in the period that elapsed between the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire and Charlemagne, during which the 
religious transformations I have noticed chiefly ai ose, wo shall 
be met by some formidable difliculties. In the first place, our 
materials are very scanty. From the year a.d. 642, when the 
meagre chronicle of Fredigmiiis closes, to the biogiaphy of 
Charlemagne by Eginliard, a century later, there is an almost 
complete blank in trustworthy history, and wc are reduced 
to a few scanty and very doubtful notices in tlie chi'onicles of 
monasteries, the lives of saints, and the decrees of Councils. 
All secular literature had almost disappeai'cd, and the thought 
of posterity seems to have vanished from the world.'-* Of the 
first half of the seventh century, however, and of the two 
centuries that preceded it, wo have much information from 

Grog. Dial. iv. 40. rains, et pendant lo m^mo espace 

* As Sismondi says: ‘Pendant de temps 1 1 n*y ent pas un person- 
qnatre-vingts ans, tout an moins, nago puissant qui ne b/ltit des 
il n’y eut pas an Franc qui songeAt temples pour la po8t4rit4 la plus 
a transmettro 4 la postAritA la m4- recul4e.’ — Hut. des Fran^au^ tome 
moiro dea ArAneiuents oontempo- ii. p. 46. 
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Gregory of Tours, and Fredigarius, whose tedious and repul* 
sive pages illustrate with considerable clearness the conflict of 
races and the dislocation of governments that for centuries 
existed. In Italy, the traditions and habits of the old Empire 
had in some degree reasserted their sway ; but in Gaul the 
Church subsisted in tlie midst of barbdrians, whose native 
vigour had never been emasculated by civilisation and refined 
by knowledge. The picture which Gregory of Tours gives us 
is that of a society which was almost absolutely anarchical. 
The mind is fatigued by the monotonous account of acts of 
violence and of fraud springing from no fixed policy, tending 
to no end, leaving no lasting impress upon the world.' The 
two queens Fr6d6gonde and BruneLaut rise conspicuous above 
other figures for their fierce and undaunted ambition, for the 
fascination they exercised over the minds of multitudes, and 
for the numl^er and atrocity of their crimes. All classes 
seem to have been almost equally tainted with >'ice. We 
read of a bishop named Cautinus, who had to be cairied, 
when intoxicated, by four men from the table ; ^ who, upon 

* Gibbon says of the period Tours. In the conflict of barbarism 
during which the Merovingian dy* with Roman Christianity, barba- 
nasty reigned, that ‘ it would bo rism has introduced into Christia- 
difficult to find anywhere more vice nity all its ferocity with none of its 
or loss virtue.’ Hallam reproduces generosity and magnanimity ; its 
this ohsorvation, and adds : * The energy shows itself in atrocity of 
factsof these times are of little other cruelty, and even of sensuality, 
importance than as they impress Christianity has given to barba- 
on the mind a thorough notion of rism hardly more than its super- 
the extreme wickedness of almost stition and its hatred of heretics 
every person concerned in them, and unbelievers. Throughout, as- 
and consequently of the state to sassi nations, parricides, and fratri- 
which society was reduced.’ — /Jisf, cides intermingle with adulteries 
of the Middle Ages, ch. i. Dean and rapes .’ — History qf Latin Chris- 
Milman is equally unfavourable tianity, vol. i. p. 365. 
and emphatic in his judgment. ‘ It ’ Greg. Tur. iv. 12. Gregory men- 
is difficult to conceive a more dark tions (v. 41) another bishop who 
and odi(His state of society than used to become so intoxicateef as to 
that of France under her Morovin- be unable to stand ; and St. Boui- 
gian kings, the descendants of face, after de.scribing the extreme 
(Clovis, as described by Gregory of sensuality of the clergy of his time, 
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the refusal of one of his priests to surrender some private 
property, deliberately ordered that priest to be buried alive, 
and who, when the victim, escaping by a happy chance from 
the sepulchre in which he had been immured, revealed the 
crime, received no greater punishment than a censure.* The 
worst sovereigns found flatterers or agents in ecclesiastics. 
Fr6d6gonde deputed two clerks to murder Childebert,^ and 
another clerk to milder Brimehaut ; ^ she caused a bishop of 
Rouen to be assassinated at the altar — a bishop and an arch- 
deacon being her accomplices;^ and she found in anotlier 
bishop, named ^Igidius, one of her most devoted instruments 
and friends.® The pope, St. Gregory the Great, was an 
ai*dent flatterer of Brimehaut.® Gundebald, having murdered 
his. three brothers, was consoled by St. Avitus, the bisliop of 
Vienne, wlio, without intimating the slightest disapprobation 
of the act, assured him that by removing his rivals ho had 
been a providential agent in preserving the happiness of his 
people.*^ The bishoprics were filled by men of notorious 
debauchery, or by grasping misers.® The priests sometimes 
celebrated the sacred mysteries ‘ gorged with food and dull 
with wine.’® They had ah^ady begun to cairy aimis, 
and Gregory tells of two bishops of the sixth century 


adds that there are some bishops 
* qai licet dicant se fornicarios 
vel adulteros non esse, sed sunt 
ebriosi et iiijuriosi,’ &c. — Ep. 
xlix. 

* Greg. Tur. iv. 12. 

* Ibid. viii. 29. She gave them 
knives with hollow grooves, filled 
with poison, in the blades. 

* Ibid. vii. 20. 

* Ibid^viii. 31-41. 

* Ibid. V. 19. 

* See his very curious corre- 
spondence with her. — JJp. vi. 5, 
§0, 69 ; ix. 11, 117 ; xi. 62-63, 

' AvitUB, JEJ?. V. He adds : * Mi- 


nuebat regni felicitas numevum re- 
galium personarum.* 

• See the emphatic te-stimony of 
St. Boniface in the eighth century. 
‘ Modo autoni maxima ex parte per 
civitates episcopales sodes tradito* 
sunt laiuis cupidis arl possidendura, 
vel adulteratis clericis, scortato- 
ribus et publicanis sieculariter ad 
perfruendum.’ — Epistilix. * ad Za- 
chariam.’ The vdiole epistle con- 
tains an appalling picture of the 
clerical vices of the times. 

^ More than one Council made 
decrees about this. See the FVe 
de lAger^ by Dom Pitra, pp, 
172-177. 
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who had killed many enemies with their own hands. * There ® 
was scarcely a reign that was not marked by some atrodons 
domestic tragedy. There were few sovereigiis who were not 
guilty of at least one deliberate murder. Never, perhaps, 
was the infliction of mutilation, and prolonged and agonising 
forms of death, more common. We read, among other atro- 
cities, of a bishop being driven to„ a distant place of exile 
upon a bed of thorns ; ^ of a king burning together his rebel- 
lious son, his daughter-in-law, and their daughters;^ of a 
queen condemning a daughter she had liad by a fbrmer mar- 
riage to be drowned, lost her beauty should excite the passions 
of her husband ; ^ of another queen endeavouring to strangle 
her daughter with her own hands of an abbot, compelling 
a poor man to abandon his house, that he might commit 
adultery with liis wife, and being murdered, together with his 
partner, in the act;® of a prince who made it an habitual 
amusement to torture his slaves with fire, and who buried 
two of them alive, because they had married without his 
permission ; ^ of a bishop^s wife, who, besides other crimes, 
was accustomed to mutilate men and to torture women, by 
applying red-hot irons to the most sensitive paiis of their 
bodies ; ® of gi-eat numbers who were deprived of their earn 


* Greg. Tur. iv, 43. St. Boni- 
face, at a much later period (a.d. 
742), talks of bishops ‘ Qui pug- 
nant in exercitu armati et enVin- 
dunt propria manu sanguinem ho- 
minum.* — xlix, 

* Greg. Tur. iv. 26. 

* Ibid. iv. 20. 

* Ibid. iii. 26. * Ibid. ix. 34. 

* Ibid. viii. 19. Gregory says 
this story should WJim cler- 
gymen not to meddle with the 
wives of other people, but ‘ content 
themselves with those that they may 
possess without crime.* The abbot 
had previously tried to seduce the 


husband within the precincts of 
the monastery, that he might mur- 
der him. 

» Ibid. V. 3. 

^ Ibid. viii. 39. She was guilty 
of many other crimes, which the 
historian says * it is better to pass in 
silence.* The bishop himself had 
been guilty of outrageous and vio- 
lent tyranny. The marriage of 
ecclesiastics appears at 'this time 
to have been common in Gaul, 
though the best men commonly de- 
serted their wives when they were 
ordained. Another bishop*s wife (iv. 
36) was notorious for her tyranny, 
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and noses, tortured through several days, and at last burnt 
olive or broken slowly on the wheel. Brunehaut, at the 
close of her long and in some respects great though guilty 
career, fell into the hands of Clotaire, and the old queen, 
having been subjected for three days to various kinds of 
torture, was led out en a camel for the derision of the aimy, 
and at last bound to the tail of a furious horse, and dashed 
to pieces in its cour^.^ 

And yet this age was, in a certain sense, eminently 
religious. All literature had become sacred. Heresy of 
every kind was rapidly expiring. The priests and monks 
had acquired enormous power, and their wealth was inor- 
dinately increasing. 2 Several sovereigns voluntarily almn- 
doned their thrones for the monastic Jife/^ The seventh 
century, which, together with the eighth, forms the darkest 
period of the dark ages, is famous in the liagiology as 
having produced more saints than any other century, 
except that of the martyrs.'* 

The manner in which events were regarded by liistorians 
was also exceedingly characteristic. Our principal authority, 


• Fredigarius, xlii. The hist<> 
risn describes Clotaire as a perfect 
paragon of Christian graces. 

* *Au sixiime si^le on compto 
214 Atablissements religieux des 
Pyr6n4es A la Loire et des bouches 
du RhAne aux Vosges.’— Ozanam, 
Etudes germaniques, tome ii. p. 93. 
In the two following centuries the 
ecclesiastical wealth was enor- 
mously increased. 

• Matthew of Westminster (a.d. 
767) speaks of no less than eight 
Saxon kings having done this. 

* * Le aeptiAme siAclo est celui 
peut-4tre qni a donnA le plus de 
saints an calendrier.' — Sismondi, 
Hist, de Francct tome ii. p. ^*0, 
* Le plus beau titre da septitme 
slAde k une rehabilitation o est le 


nombre considerable de saints qu’il 
a produits. . . . Aucun siftcle n’a 
ete aiusi glorifle saiif I’Age des 
martyrs dont Lieu s’est r&soTvk de 
compter le nombre. Chaque annee 
fournit sa moisson, chaque jour a 
sa gorbe. ... Si done il plait k 
Lieu et an Christ de repandro a 
pleines mains sur un siede les 
splendeurs des saints, qu’iinporto 
que I’histoiro et la gloiro humaino 
on tiennent poucompte?’ — Pitra, 
Vie de St. JJger, Introd. p. x.-xi. 
This learned and very credulous 
writer (who is now a cardinal) after- 
wards says that wo have the record 
of more than eight hundred saints 
of the seventh century. (Introd. p. 
Ixxx.) 
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Gregory of Tours, was a bishop of great eminence, and a 
man of the most genuine piety, and of very strong affections.* 
He describes his work as a record ‘ of the virtues of saints, 
and the disasters of nations ; * and the student who turns to 
his pages from those of the Pagan historians, is not more 
struck by the extreme prominence he gives to ecclesiastical 
events, than by the uniform manner in which he views 
all secular events in their religious c aspect, as governed 
and directed by a special Providence. Yet, in questions 
where the difference between orthodoxy and heterodoxy 
is concerned, his ethics sometimes exhibit the most singular 
distortion. Of this, 2>robably the most impressive example 
is tlio manner in which he has described the career of 
Clovis, the great representative of orthodoxy.^ Having 
recounted the circumstances of his conversion, Gi'egory 
proceeds to tell us, with undisguised admiration, how that 
chieftain, as the first-fruits of his doctrine, professed to be 
grieved at seeing that part of Gaul was held by an Arian 
sovereign j how he accordingly i*esolved to invade and 
appropriate that territory ; how, with admti’able piety, he 
commanded his soldiers to abstain from all devastations when 
traversing the territory of St. Maitin, and how several 
miracles attested the Divine approbation of the expedition. 
The war — which is the first of the long series of professedly 
religious wars that have been undertaken by Chiistians — 
was fully successful, and Clovis proceeded to direct his 
ambition to new fields. In his expedition against the 
Arians, he had found a faithful ally in his relative Sighebei-t, 
the old and infirm king of the Ripuarian Franks. Clovis 
now proceeded artfully to suggest to the son of Sighebert 
the advantages that son might obtain by his fathers death. 
The hint was taken. Sighebert was murdered, and Clovis 

' See, e.g., the very touching pas* * Lib. ii. Prologue, 

■age al)Out the death of his chil- * Greg. Tur. ii. 27-43. 
dron, V. 35. 
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tent ambassadors to the parricide, professing a warm friend- 
ship, but with secret orders on the first opportunity to kill 
him. This being done, and the kingdom being left entii-ely 
without a head, Clovis proceeded to Cologne, the capital of 
Sigh()bert; he assembled the people, professed with much 
solemnity his horror of the tragedies that had taken place, 
and his complete innocence of all connection with them ; * 
but suggevsted that, a^thoy were now without a ruler, they 
should place themselves under his protection. The proposi- 
tion was received with acclamation. The warriors elected 
him as their king, and thus, says the episcopal historian, 
‘ Clovis received the treasures and dominions of Sighebert, 
and added them to his own. Every day God caused liis 
enemies to fall beneath his hand, and enlarged his kingdom, 
because ho walked with a right heart before the I^oi'd, and 
did the things that were pleasing in His sight/ ^ His 
ambition was, however, still imsated. He proceeded, in a 
succession of exjieditions, to unite the whole of Gaul under 
his sceptre, invading, defeating, capturing, and slaying the 
lawful sovereigns, who were for the most part his own 
relations. Having secured himself against dangers from 
without, by killing all his relations, with the exception of 
his wife and children, he is reported to have lamented 
before his courtiers his isolation, declaring that he had no 
relations remainiug in the world to assist him in his 
adversity ; but this speech, Gregory assures us, was a strata- 
gem ; for the king desired- to discover whether any possible 
pretender to the throne had escaped his knowledge and his 

' IIo observes how impossible it ® * Prosternobat enim quotidio 

was that he could be guilty of shed- Deus hostes ejus sub manu ipsius, 
ding the blooft of n relation ; ‘ Sed ot augebat rognum ejus eo quod 
in his ego nequaquani conscius ambularot recto cordo coram eo, ot 
sura, Noc enim possum sanguinem faceret quoe placita erant ra oculia 
parentum meorum oifuudero.’— ejus. --Greg. Tur. ii. 40. 

Greg. Tur. ii. 40. 

VOL. II. 


R 
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sword. Soon after, he died, full of years and honours, and 
was buried in a cathedral which he had built. 

Having I'ecounted all these things with unmoved com, 
posui’e, Gregory of Tours requests liis reader to permit him 
to pause, to dmw the moral of the history. It is the 
admimble njanner in which Providehce guides all things 
for the benefit of those whose opinions concerning the Trinity 
are strictly orthodox. Having briefljb rofeiTed to Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaion, and David, all of whom are said to 
have intimated the correct doctrine on this subject, and 
all of whom wei*e exceedingly prosperous, he passes to more 
modem times. ‘ A rius, the impious founder of the impious 
sect, his enti-ails having fallen out, passed into the flames of 
hell ; but Hilary, the blessed defender of the undivided 
Trinity, though exiled on that account, found his countiy in 
Paradise. The King Clovis, who confessed the Trinity, 
and by its assistance crushed the heretics, extended his 
dominions through all Gaul. Alaric, who denied the Trinity, 
was deprived of his kingdom and his subjects, and, what was 
far worse, wtis punished in the future world.’ * 

It would be easy to cite other, though perhaps not quite 
such striking, instances of the degree in which the moral 
judgments of this unhappy age were distorted by superstition.® 
Questions of orthodoxy, or questions of fasting, appeared to 
the popular mind immeasurably more important than what 


* liib. iii. Prologue. St. Avitus 
enumerates in glowing terms the 
Christian virtues of Clovis (JE^p. xli.l, 
but, as thiswas in a letter addressed 
to the king himself, the eulogy may 
easily bo explained. 

* Thus Hallam says: 'There are 
continual proofs of immorality in 
the monkish historians. In the 
history of Rumsey Abbey, one of 
our best documents for A nglo-Saxon 
times, wo have an anecdote of a 


bishop who made a Danish noble- 
man drunk, that he might cheat 
him out of an estate, which is told 
with much approbation. Walter de 
Hemingford records, with excessive 
delight, the well-known story of 
the Jews who were 'persuaded by 
the captain of their vessel to walk 
on the sands at low water till the 
rising tide drowned them.’ — Hal- 
lam’s Middle Ages (12th ed.). Hi, pi 
306 . 
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should now call the fundamental principles of right 
and wrong. A law of Charlemagne, and also a law of the 
Saxons, condemned to death any one who ate meat in Lent,^ 
unless the priest was satisfied that it was a matter of absolute 
necessity. The moral ^enthusiasm of the age chicfiy drove 
men to abandon their civic or domestic duties, to immure 
themselves in monasteries, and to waste their strength by 
prolonged and extrav^ant maceration.* Yet, in tlie midst 
of all this superstition, there can bo no question that in 
some respects the religious agencies were operating for good. 
The monastic bodies that everywhere arose, forracul secure 
asylums for the multitudes wlio had been persecuted by 
their enemies, constituted an invaluable counteipoise to the 
rude military forces of the time, familiarised the imagination 
of men with religious types that could hardly fail in some 
d^ree to soften the character, and led the way in most 
forms of peaceful labour. Wlien men, filled with admiration 
at the reports of the sanctity and the miracles of some 
illustrious saint, mado pilgrimages to behold him, and fomid 
him attired in the rude garb of a peasant, with thick shoes, 
and with a scythe on his shoulder, superintending tlie la})Ours 
of the farmers,® or sitting in a small attic mending lamps, ^ 
whatever other benefit they might derive from the interview, 
they could scarcely fail to return with an increased sense of 

* Canciani, Legea Barbarormn^ cinq cens trento-neuf, s’il no s’en 
vol. iii. p. 64. Canciani notices, repentoit: ot ja<joit qu’il so repoii- 
that among the Poles the teeth of tist si esloit-il pondu par compas- 
the offending persons were pulled, sion ).' — Dlnwnonuinie das Sorciera^ 
out. The following passage, from p. 216. 

Bodin, is, I think, very remarkable : * A long list of examples of ox- 

‘ I 4 CS loix et canons voiilent qu’ou tremo maceration, from lives of the 
pordonne aux* her^tiques repontis sjiints of the seventh ?ind eighth 
(combien que les magistrats en centuries is given by Pitra, Fite rfe 
quelques lieux par cy-devaiit, y ont Bt. Introd. pp. cv.-cvii. 

ou tri esgard, que celui qui avoit • This was related of St. £qul- 
mangi de la chair au Vendredy tius. — Greg. Dialog, i. 4. 
estoit brusU tout vif, eomme il fut * Ibid. i. 5.^ This saint was 
faict en la ville dAngers fan rail named Constantius. 

r2 
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the dignity of labour. It was probably at this time as much 
for the l^nefit of tho world as of the Church, that the 
ocolesiastical sanctuaries and estates should remain inviolate, 
and the numerous legends of Divine punishment having 
overtaton those who transgressed them,* attest the zeal with 
which tho clergy sought to establish that inviolability. The 
great sanctity that v/as attached to holidays was also an 
important boon to the servile classes. * The celebration of the 
first day of tho week, in commemoration of the resurrection, 
and as a j)eriod of religious exercises, dates from the earliest 
ago of tlio Church. The Christian festival was carefully 
distinguished from the Jewish Sabbath, with whicli it never 
appeai-s to have boon confounded till the close of tho six- 
teenth century; but some Jewisli converts, who considered 
the Jewish law to bo still in force, observed both days. In 
genorjil, however, tho Christian festival alone was observed, 
and tho Jewish Sabbatical obligation, as St. Paul most 
explicitly affirms, no longer rested upon the Christians. Tho 
grounds of tho observance of Sunday were tho manifest 
propriety and expediency of devoting a certain portion of 
time to devout exercises, the tradition which traced the 
sauctificatiori of Sunday to apostolic times, and tlie right of 
the Church to appoint certain seasons to be kept lioly by its 
memhera. When Cluistianity acquired an ascendancy in the 
Empire, its policy on this subject was manifested in one of 
the laws of Constantine, which, without making any dii’ect 
reference to religious motives, ordered that, ‘ on the day of 
the sun,’ no servile work should be performed except 


' A vsvst number of miracles of broken into rebellion, four bishops, 
this kind are recorded. See, o.g., with thoir attendant clergy, went 
Greg. Tiir. De Miraculis, i, 61-66 ; to compose the di.spute, and having 
HisL iv. 49. Perhaps the most failed, excommunicated the rebels, 
singular instance of the violation of whereupon tho nuns almost beat 
the sanctity of the church was that them to death in the church, 
by tho nuns of a convent founded —Greg. Tur. ix. 41. 
by St. Radegunda, They, having 
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agriculture, which, being dependent on the weather, could 
not, it was thought, be reasonably postponed. Theodosius 
took a step fuither, and suppressed the public spectacles on 
that day. During the centuries that immediately followed 
the dissolution of the Homan Empire, the clci*gy devoted 
themselves with great and praiseworthy zeal to the suppression 
of labour both on Sundays and on the other leading Cjhiu'ch 
holidays. More than* one law was made, forbidding all 
Sxmday labour, and this prohibition was reiterated by 
Charlemagne in his Capitularies.^ Several Councils made 
decrees on the subject,^ and several legends were circulated, 
of men who had been afHicted miraculously with disease or 
with death, for having been guilty of this sin.^ Although 
the moral side of religion was gi*eatly degraded or forgotten, 
thei*o was, as I have already intimated, one important excop 
tion. Charity was so interwoven with the superstitious 
pai-ts of ecclesiastical teaching, that it continued to gi'ow and 
flourish in the darkest period. Of the acts of Queen Bathilda, 
it is said we know nothing except her donations to the 
monasteries, and the charity with which she purchased slaves 
and captives, and released them or converted them into 
monks.^ While many of the bishops were moii of gross and 
scandalous vice, thci-e were always some who lal)ourcd 
assiduously in tho old episcopal vocation of protecting tire 
oppressed, interceding for tho captives, and oiX3ning tlieir 
sanctuaries to tho fugitives, St. Gennauus, a bishop of Paiis, 

* See Canciani, Leges Barharo- iv. 57 ; v. 7. One of these cases, 

ruTti^ vol. iii. pp. 19, 161. however, was fur having worked on 

* Much information about these the day of St. John the Baptist, 

measures is given by Dr. Hessey, Some other miracles of tho SJime 
in \AnBampton Lectures on Sunday, nature, taken, I boliovo, from Kng- 
See especially," lect. 3. See, too, glish sources, are given in Hosseya 
Moebler, Le Christianisme et VEs- Sunday (3rd edition), p. 321. 
davagcy pp. 186-187. * Compare Pitra, Vie ds St.^ 

• wegory of Tours enumerates Lkger^^, 137. Sismotidi, Hist, des 
some instances of this in his extra- Frangais, tome li. pp. 62-63. 
VBgant book De Miraculis, ii, 11; 
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Rear the close of the sixth century, was espeoially famous for 
his zeal in ransoming captives. ‘ The fame he acquired was 
so great, tliat prisoners are said to have called upon him 
to assist them, in the interval between his death and his 
buiial; and the body of the saint becoming miraculously 
heavy, it Was found impossible to cairy it to the grave till 
the captives had been released. ^ In the midst of the complete 
eclipse of all secular leiirning, in tht midst of a reign of 
ignorance, imposture, and credulity which cannot be paralleled 
in liistory, there grew up a vast legendary litemture, cluster- 
ing around the form of the ascetic; and the lives of the saints, 
among very much that is grotesque, childish, and even 
immoral, contain some fragments of the purest and most 
touching religious poetry.^ 

But the chief title of the period we are considering, to 
the indulgenc^e of posterity, lies in its missionary labours. 
The stream of missionaries which had at first flowed from 
Palestine and Italy began to flow from the West. The 
Irish monasteries furnished the earliest, and probably the 
most numerous, labourere in the field. A great portion of 
the north of England was converted by tlie Irish monks of 
lundisfamo. The fame of St. Columbanus in Gaul, in 
Gennany, and in Italy, for a time even balanced that of St. 
Benedict himself, and the school which he founded at Luxeuil 
became the great seminary for medieval missionaries, while 

> Soe ft pomarkablft passage from of Alfred.) There was a popular 
his life, cited by Guizot, Hist, de la legend that a poor man having 
Givilisation m France, xvii”*' le<;on. in vain asked alms of some sailors, 
The English historians contain all the bread in their vessel was 
several instances of the activity of turned into stone. (Roger of Wen- 
charity in the darkest period. Al- dover, a.d. 606.) See, too, another 
frfd and Edward the Confessor legend of charity in Matthew of 
were conspicuous for it. Ethelwolf Westminster, a.d. 611. ' 
is said to have provided, ‘for the * Greg. Tur. Hist. v. 8. ^ 

good of his soul,’ that, till the day ® M. Guizot has given several 

of judgmenW one poor man in ten specimens of this {Hist, de la Civilii 
should bo provided with moat, xvii®* le 90 n). 
drink, and clothing. (Asserts Lift 
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monastery he planted at Bobbio continued to the present 
century. Tlie Irish missionary, St. Gall, gave his name to 
a portion of Switzerland he had converted, and a crowd of 
other Irish missionaiies penetrated to the remotest forests of 
Geimany. The movement which began with St. Colimiba 
in the middle of the •sixth century, was communicated to 
England and Gaul about a century later. Early in the 
eighth century it found a great leader in the Anglo-Saxon 
St. Boniface, who spread Christianity far and wide through 
Germany, and at once excited and disciplined an ardent 
enthusiasm, which appears to have atti*acted all that was 
morally best in the Church. During about three centuides, 
and while Eiu*ope had sunk into the moat extreme moml, 
intellectual, and political degradation, a constant stream of 
missionaries poured forth from the monovsteries, who spread 
the knowledge of the Cross and the seeds of a future civi- 
lisation through every land, from Lombardy to Sweden. * 

On the whole, however, it would bo dif&cult to exaggerate 
the supemtition and the vice of the period between the dis- 
solution of the Empire and the reign of Charlemagne. But 
in the midst of the chaos the elements of a new society may 
be detected, and we may ali-eady observe in embryo the 
movement which ultimately issued in the crusades, the feudal 
system, and chivalry. It is exclusively with the moral 
aspect of this movement that the present work is con- 
cerned, and I shall endeavoui’, in the remainder of this 
chapter, to describe and explain its incipient stages. It 
consisted of two parte — a fusion of Christianity with the 

> This portion of mediaeTal his- and in tho Lives of the Saints — 
tory has lately been 'well traceil especially that of St. Oolumba, by 
by Mr. Maclear, in his History of Adamnan. On tho French mission- 
Christian Missions in the Mvddle aries, see tho Benedictine Hist. lit. 
Ages (1863). See, too, Montalem- de la Frawe, tome ir. p. 5 ; and on 
belt's ; Ozanam’s the English missioDaries, Sharon 

l^Hdes gtrmaniques. The original Turner's Hist, of Englandt book x. 
materi^ are to be found in Bede, ch. ii. 
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military spirit, and an increasing reverence for secular 
rank. 

It had been an ancient maxim of the Greeks, that no 
more acceptable gifts can be offered in the temples of the 
gods than the trophies won from an enemy in battle.* Of 
this military religion Christianity tad been at first the 
extreme negation. I have already had occasion to observe 
that it had been one of its earliest rnlas that no arms should 
be introduced within the church, and that soldiers returning 
oven fi'om the most righteous war should not be admitted to 
communion until after a period of i)enance and purification. 
A powerful party, which counted among its leaders Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Lactantius, and Basil, 
maintained that all warfare was unlawful for those who hod 
been convei ted ; and this opinion had its martyr in the cele» 
bratod Maximilianus, who suffered death under Diocletian 
solely because, having been enrolled as a soldier, he declared 
that ho was a Christian, and that therefore he could not 
fight. The extent to which this doctrine was disseminated 
has been suggested with much plausibility as one of the 
ca\ises of the Diocletian persecution.^ It was the subject of 
ouo of the reproaches of Colsus ; and Origen, in reply, frankly 
accepted the accusation that Christianity was incompatible 
with military service, though he maintained that the prayew 
of the Christians were more efficacious than the swords of 
the legions.* At the same time, there can be no question 
that many Christians, from a very eaily date, did enlist in 
the army, and that they were not cut off from the Church. 
The legend of the thundering legion, under Marcus Aurelius, 
whatever we may think of the pretended miracle, attested 
the fact, and it is expressly asseiied by Tertullian.^ The 

' Dion ChryBOBtom, Or. ii. (Be * * Navigamus et nos vobiscum 
Btgno). et militamns.’ — Tert. xlii. 

* Gibbon, ch. xvi. See, too, Grotius Be Jure, i. cap. ii, 

• Origen, CtU. lib. viii. 
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•first fury of the Diocletiiin persecution fell upon Ohiistian 
soldiers, and by the time of Constantine the army appears 
to have become, in a great degree, Christian. A Council of 
Arles, under Constantine, condemned soldiers who, through 
religious motives, deserted their colours ; and St. Augusttne 
threw his great influence into the same scale. But even 
where the calling was not regarded as sinful, it was strongly 
discouraged. The ideal or type of supremo excellence con- 
ceived by the imagination of the Pagan world and to which 
all their purest moial enthusiasm natm*ally aspired, was the 
patriot and soldier. The ideal of tlie Catholic legends was 
the ascetic, whose first duty was to abandon all secular 
feelings and ties. In most family circles the conllict between 
the two principles appeared, and in the moral atmosphere of 
the fourth and fifth centuries it was almost certain that 
every young man who was animated by any pure or genuine 
enthusiasm would turn from the army to the monks. St. 
Martin, St. Forreol, St. TaiTochus, and St. Victiicius, were 
among those who through religious motives abandoned the 
army.' When Ulphilas translated the Bible into Gothic, he 
is said to have excepted the four books of Kings, through 
fear that they might encourage the martial dis2)osition of the 
barbarians.^ 

The fii’st influence that contributed to bring the miJitaiy 
profession into friendly connection with religion was the 
i-eceived doctrine concerning the Providential government 
of afiairs. It was generally taught that all national catar 
strophes were penal inflictions, resulting, for the most part, 
from the vices or the religious errors of the leading men, and 
that temporal prosperity was the reward of orihodoxy and 

* See an admirable dissertation snbject is frequently referred to by 
on the opinions of the early Chris- Barbeyrac, Morale des P^es, and 
tians about military service, in Le Grotius, I)e Jure^ lib. i. cap. ii. 
Blant, Inscriptions chrkiennes dela * Philostorgius, ii. 6. 

Qaule^ tome i. pp. 81-87. The 
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virtue. A great battle, on the issue of which the fortunes of *> 
a people or of a monarch depended, was therefore supposed 
to be the special occasion of Providential interposition, and 
the hope of obtaining military success became one of the 
most froi{uent motives of convemon. The conversion of 
Constimtine was professedly, and the 'conversion of Clovis 
was ixjrhaps really, duo to the persuasion that the Divine 
interposition had in a critical moment given them the 
victory ; and I have already noticed how largo a part must 
be iwsigned to this order of ideas in facilitating the progress 
of Christianity among the barbarians. When a cross was 
said to have a])pciired mu-aculously to Constantine, with an 
inscription announcing tho victory of the Milvian bridge; 
when the same holy sign, adorned with the sacred mono- 
gram, was earned in the forefront of the Eoman armies; 
when the nails of the cross, which Helena had brought 
fiom Jerusalem, wore converted by the emperor into a 
helmet, and into bits for his war-horse, it was evident that 
a great change was passing over the once pacific spirit of tbe 
Church.^ 

Many circumstances conspired to accelerate it. Northern 
tril)cs, who had been taught that the gates of tho Walhalla 
were ever open to the wanior who presented himself stained 
with the blood of his vanquished enemies, were converted to 
Christianity ; b\it they carried their old feelings into their 
new creed. The conflict of many races, and the paiulysis of 
all government that followed the fall of the Empire, made 
force everywhere dominant, and petty wars incessant. The 
military obligations attawheil to the ‘benefices* which the 
sovereigns gave to their leading chiefs, connected the idea 
of military service with that of rank still more closely than 
it had been coimected before, and rendered it doubly honour- 

* See some excellent remarks on of Christianity ^ vol. ii. pp. 287*- 
ibis change, in Milman's History 288. 
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able in the eyes of men. Many bishops and abbots, partly 
from the turbulence of their times and characters, and pai-tly, 
at a later period, from their position as great feudal lords, 
were accustomed to lead their followei*s in battle ; and this 
custom, though prohibited by Charlemagne, may bo traced 
to so late a period a^the battle of AgincouiiJ 

The stigma which Christianity had attached to war was 
thus gradually effaced. At the same time, the Church 
remained, on the whole, a pacific influence. War wtw 
rather condoned than consecrated, and, whatever might be 
the case with a few isolated prelates, the Church did nothing 
to increase or encourage it. The transition from the ulmost 
Quaker tenets of the primitive Church to the essentially 
military Chi*istianity of the Crusades was chiefly due to 
another cause — to the teiTors and to the example of Moham- 
medanism. 

This great religion, which so long rivalled the influence 
of Christianity, had indeed spread the dee|)est and most 
justifiable panic through Christendom. Without any of 
those aids to tho imagination which pictures and images 
can furnish, without any elabomte siiceidotal organisfition, 
preaching the purest Monotheism among ignorant and bar- 
barous men, and inculcating, on the whole, an extremely 
high and noble system of morals, it spread with a rapidity 
and it acquired a hold over the minds of its votjirios, which 
it is probable that no other religion has altogether equalled. 
It borrowed from Christianity that doctrine of salvation by 
belief, which is perhaps the most powerful impulse that can 
be applied to the characters of masses of men, and it elabo- 
rated so minutely the charms of its sensual heaven, and the 
ten'ors of its material hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the gi-oss imaginations of the 

* Mably, Observations sur VHistoire de France^ i. 6 ; flallam's Middle 
Agm, ch. ii. part ii. 
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people. It possessed a book 'which, however inferior to that < 
of the opposing religion, has nevertheless been the consolation 
and the support of millions in many ages. It taught a fatalism 
which in its first age nei*ved its adherents with a matchless 
military courage, and which, though in later days it has 
often paialysed their active energies, ha^ also rarely failed to 
support them under the pressui*e of inevitable calamity. 
But, above all, it discovered the gi-eat^ the fatal secret of 
uniting indissolubly the passion of the soldier with the 
passion of the devotee. Making the conquest of the infidel 
the first of duties, and proposing heaven as the cei’tain 
reward of tlie valifinfc aoltlier, it created a blended enthu- 
siasm that soon overpowered the divided counsels and the 
voluptuous governments of the East, and, within a century 
of the death of Mohammed, his followers had almost extii’pated 
Ciiristiunity from its original home, founded great mon* 
arcliies in Asia and Africa, planted a noble, though 
transient and exotic, civilisation in Spain, menaced the 
capihil of the Eastern empiix3, and, but for the issue of a 
single battle, they 'would ]>robably have extended their 
sceptre over the energetic and progressive races of Central 
Europe. The wave wjis broken by Charles Martel, at the 
buttle of Poitiers, and it is now useless to speculate what 
might have been the consequences had Mohammedanism 
unfurled its triumphant banner among those Teutonic tribes 
who have so often changed their creed, and on whom the 
course of civilisation has so largely depended. But one 
giX3at change was in fact achieved. The spiiit of Moham- 
medanism slowly passed into Chiistianity, and transformed 
it into its image. The spectacle of an essentially militaiy 
religion fiiscinated men who were at once very wai’Uke and 
very supei-stitious. I'he panic that had palsied Euinpe was after 
a long interval succeeded by a fiei*ce reaction of resentment. 
Pride and religion conspired to urge the Christian warriors 
against those who had so often defeated the armies and 
wasted the territory of Christendom, who had shorn die 
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empire of the Cross of many of its fairest provinces, and 
profaned that holy city which was venerated not only for its 
past associations, but also for the spiritual blessings it could 
still bestow upon the pilgrim. The papal indulgences provcxl 
not less efficacious in stimulating the military spirit than the 
promises of Mohamrued, and for about two centuries every 
pulpit in Christendom proclaimed the duty of war with the 
unbeliever, and represented the battle-field .os the sure path 
to heaven. The religious orders which arose united the 
character of the priest with that of the warrior, and when, 
at the hour of sunset, the soldier knelt down to pray before 
his cross, that cross was the handle of his sword. 

It would be imjx)ssihle to conceive a moro complete 
transformation than Christianity hail thus undergone, and it 
is melancholy to contrast with its aspect dining the crusades 
the impression it had once most justly mado upon the world, 
as the spirit of gentleness and of peace encountering the 
spirit of violence and war. Among tho many curious habits 
of the Pagan Irish, one of the most significant was that of 
perpendicular burial. With a feeling something liko that 
which induced Vespasian to declare that a Koman emperor 
should die standing, the Pagan warriors shrank from the 
notion of being prostrate even in death, and they appe^or to 
have regarded this niariial burial as a special symbol of 
Paganism. An old Irish manuscript tells how, when 
Christianity had been introduced into Ireland, a king of 
Ulster on his deathbed charged his son never to become a 
Christian, but to be buried standing upright like a man 
in battle, with his face for ever turned to the south, defying 
the men of Leinster.* As late as the sixteenth century, it is 
said that in some parts of Ireland children were baptised by 

* y^ 9 ^emB.n'BArch(Sologia Uiher- are said to havo’bcon loaders in a 
ttu?a, p. 21. However, Giraldus sanguinary about a church 

Gambrensis observes that tho Irish near Coleraine. See Keeve's edi- 
saints were peculiarly vindictive, tion of Adatnnan's Life of St. Co» 
and St. Columba and St, Comgall lumba, pp. Ixxvii. 263, 
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immersion ; but the ngbt arms of the males were carefiillj^ 
held above the water, in oi*der that, not having been dipped 
in the sacred stream, they might strike the more deadly 
blow.* 

It had been boldly predicted by some of the early Chris, 
tians that the conversion of the world would lead to the es- 
tablishment of perpetual peace. In looking back, with our 
present experience, we are driven to the melancholy conclusion 
that, instead of diminishing the number of wars, exiclesiastical 
iniluence has actually and very seriously inci*oased it. We may 
look in vain for any period since Constantine, in which the 
clergy, as a l3ody, oxoi’tod themaelvRs to repress the militaiy 
spirit, or to prevent or abiidge a particular war, with an enei’gy 
at all comparable to that which they displayed in stimulating 
the fanaticism of the crusaders, in producing the atrocious 
massiicre of the Albigenses, in embittering the religious con- 
tes^^e that followed the Reformation. Private wars were, no 
doubt, in some degree repressed by theii‘ influence ; for the 
institution of the ‘ Truce of God ’ was for a time of much 
value, and when, towards tho close of the middle ages, the 
custom of duels arose, it was strenuously condemned by the 
clergy; but we can hardly place any great value on their 
exertions in this field, when wo remember that duels were 
almost or altogether unknown to the Pagan world; that, 
having aiison in a peiiod of groat superstition, the anathemas 
of tho Church were almost impotent to discourage them ; and 
that in our own century they are rapidly disappearing before 
tho simple censure of an industrial society. It is possible — 
tliough it would, 1 imagine, be difllcult to prove it — that the 
mediatorial ollico, so often exercised by bishops, may some- 
times have pi'eveiited wars; and it is certain that during the 
pejiod of tho i*eligious wars, so much militai*y spiiit existed 
in Europe that it must necessarily have found a vent, and 


' Campions HUtorie of Ireland (157 1), book i. cb. vI. 
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•under no circumstances could the period have been one of 
perfect peace. But when all these qualifications have been 
fully admitted, the broad fact will remain, that, with the 
exception of Mohamme^danisin, no other religion has done so 
much to produce war as was done by the religious teachers of 
Christendom during several centuries. The military fanati- 
cism evoked by the indulgences of the popes, by the exhorta- 
tions of the pulpit, fey the religious importance attached to 
the relics at Jerusalem, and by the pi'evailing hatred of mis- 
believers, ha.s scarcely ever been equalled in its intensity, and 
it has caused the cfiiision of oceans of blood, and has been 
productive of incalculable misery to the world. Religious 
fanaticism was a main cause of the earlier wars, and an 
important ingredient in the later ones. Tho [xjaco principles, 
that were so common before Constantino, have found scarcely 
any echo except from Ei Jismus, tho Anabaptists, and the 
Quakei'S ; * and although some very importjxnt pacific agencies 
have arisen out of the industrial progress of modem times, 
these have been, for the most pai*t, wholly unconnected with, 
and have in some cases been directly opposed to, theological 
interests. 

But although theological influences cannot reasonably bo 
said to have diminished the number of wars, they have had a 
very real and beneficial effect in diminishing their atrocity. 
On few subjects have the moral opinions of different ages 
exhibited so marked a variation as in their judgments of 
what punishment may justly 1x3 im^wsed on a conquered 
enemy, and these viuiations have often been cited as an 
argument against those who believe in the existence of 
natural moi*al perceptions. To those, howevei*, who accept 

^ It seems curious to find in so ut in barbaros eb moribus ant relU 
calm and unfanatical a writer as prorsum a nobis abborrentes.’ 

Justus Lipsius the following pas- — Politicorum 6ive Civiiu Doctrirus 
sage: 'Jam et iuvasio qusedam lihri (Paris, 1594), lib. iv. ch. ii. 
legitima videturetiam sine injuria, cap. ir. 
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that doctrine, with the limitations that have been stated in th^ 
6rst chapter, they can cause no perplexity. In the first dawnipg 
of the human intelligence (as I have said) the notion of duty^ 
as distinguished from that of interest, appears, and the mind, 
in reviewing the various emotions by which it is influenced, 
recognises the unselfish and benevolent motives as essentially 
and generically superior to the selfish and the cruel. But it 
is the general condition of society alone that determines the 
standard of benevolence — the classes towards which every 
good man will exercise it. At first, the range of duty is the 
family, the tribe, the state, the confederation. Within these 
limits every man feels himself unde^r inoral obligations to 
those about him ; but lie regai'da the outer world as we 
regard wild animals, as beings upon whom he may justifiably 
prey. Hence, we may explain the cmioua fact that the terms 
brigand or corsair conveyed in the early stages of society no 
notion of moral guilt.* Such men were looked upon simply 
as we look upon huntsmen, and if they displayed courage and 
skill in their pursuit, they were deemed fit subjects for 
admiiRtion, Even in the writings of the most enlightened 
philosophers of Greece, war with barbarians is represented as 
a form of chase, and the simple desire of obtaining the bar- 
barians as slaves was considered a sufficient reason for invad- 
ing them. The right of the conqueror to kill his captives 

* ‘ Con I’occasiono di questo C08e quel cho fa pii maraviglia h cha 
Plutfirco nel 'ileseo dice che gU eroi Flatone ed Aristotile posero il la- 
si recavano a grande onore o si re- dronoccio fralle spezie della caccia 
putavano in pregio d’armi con I’esser e con tali e tanti filosofi d'una gente 
chiamati ladroni ; sicconio a’ tempi umanissima convengono con la loro 
barbari ritornati qucUo di Corsale barbarie i German! antichi ; appo 
era titolo riputsvto di signoria ; i quali al referire di Cesare i ladro- 
d’intomo a’ quali tempi venuto So- necci non solo non eran infami, ma 
lone, si dice aver permesso nolle si tenovano tra glicsercizi della virtA 
sue loggi le societa pej cogion di siccome tra quelli che per costume 
prede ; tanto Solone ben intese non applicando ad arte alcuna cosi 
questa nostra compiuta Umanita, fuggivano 1’ ozio.’ — Vico, Scienza 
Delia quale costoro non godono del Nuova^ ii. 6. See, too, Vniewell’s 
diritto natural delle genti. Ma Elements of hodkYi. chAu 
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^ vas generally recognised, nor was it at first restricted by any 
' considerations of age or sex. Several instances are recorded 
of Greek and other cities being deliberately destroyed by 
.5 Greeks or by Eomans, and the entire populations ruthlessly 
massacred.^ The wliole career of the early republic of Rome, 
though much idealis(?d and transfigured by later historhins. 
was probfibly governed by these principles.^ The normal 
fate of the captive, Aviiich, among l^arbariaus, had been deatli, 
was, in civilised antiquity, slavery; but many thousands 
were condemned to the gladiatorial shows, and the van- 
quished general was commonly slain in the Mamertino 
prison, while his conqueror ascended in triumph to the 
Capitol. 

A few traces of a more humane spirit mny, it is true, he 
discovered. Plato had advocated the liberation of all Greek 
[)risoners upon payment of a fixed ransom,® and the Spartan 
general Callicratidaa had nobly acted upon this prlnciplo;^ 
but his example never appears to have been generally fol- 
lowed. In Rome, the notion of international obligation was 

* Tho ancient right of war is ensa lea vainquenrs d’avoir violA le 

fully discussed by Grotiiis, droit Cost eii vortu de ce 

lib. iii. See, especially, the Iiovri- droit dc la guerre que Rome a 
ble catalogue of tragedies in cap. 4. etimdu la solitude auteur d’elle ; du 
Tho militJiry feeling that reg.irds territoiro oil les Volsques avaiont 
capture as disgraceful, had proba- Tingt-troiscit<^8olloafaitlo8mapai8 
bly some, though only a very sub- ptmtins ; los ciiiquante-trois villcs 
ordinate, influence in producing du Latium out disparu ; dans le 
cruelty to the prisojicrs. Samniiim on put longtomps rccon- 

^ ‘Le jour ou Athcncs d6cr6ti iiaitro los lioux ou b‘s avrnees ro- 
quo tous les Mitylcnions, sans dis- niaines avaieiit pjms<!i, moius aux 
tinction do sox© ni d*tlge, soraient vestiges de lours camps qu’i la 
cxtermin6s, olio no croyait pas d^- solitude qui regnait aux onvirons.’ 
passop son droit; quand lo lendo- — Fustel do Coulanges, La CiU 
main olio revint sur son d^crot ot antique^ pp. 263 -264. 
so contenta de inottre a mort mille * Plato, Ripjblic,\\\).y. ; Bodin, 
citoyens et de confisquer toutes les Rkpuhliquc, liv. i. cap. 6. 
terres, olio so crut humaine et in- QtToio.Hist.of Greece, yo\.vm. 

dulgonto. Apr&s la prise de Platde p. 224. Agosilaus was also very 
Les hommes furent 6gorg^s, les humane to captives. — Ibid. pp. 
femmes vendues, et personne n’ac- 366-6. 

^OL. II, S 
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very strongly felt. No war was considered just which had,^^ 
not been officially declared ; and even in the case of wars 
with barbarians, the Roman historians often discuss the suffi- 
ciency or insufficiency of the motives, with a conscientious 
severity a modern historian could hardly surpass.* The later 
Greek and Latin writiiigs occasionally contain maxims which 
exhibit a considerable progress in this sphere. The solo 
legitimate object of war, both Cicero ard Sallust declared to 
be an assured peace. That war, according to Tacitus, ends 
well which ends with a pardon. Pliny refused to apply the 
epithet great to Cassar, on account of the torrents of human 
blood ho had shed. Two Roman conquerors® are credited 
with tho saying that it is better to save the life of one citizcji 
than to destroy a thousand enemies. Marcus Aurelius mourn- 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple 
robber. Nations or armies which voluntarily submitted to 
Rome were habitually treated with great leniency, and 
numei'ous acts of individual magnanimity are recorded. The 
violation of tho chastity of conquered women by soldiers in 
a siege was denounced as a rare and atrocious crime. ^ The 
extreme atrocities of ancient war appear at last to have been 
practically, though not legally, restricted to two classes.^ 
Cities wheio Roman ambassadors had been insulted, or 
whei’e some special act of ill faith or cruelty had taken place, 
were razed to the ground, and their populations massaciod or 
delivered into slavery. Barbarian prisoners were regarded 
almost as wild beasts, and sent in thousands to fill tho slave 
market or to combat in the arena. 

* This appears continually in Officiis BvUicis (Antwerp, 1597), 

Livy, but most of all, I think, in Grotius, De Jure. It is remarkable 
the Gaulish historian, Florus. that both Ayala and Grotius base 

® Scipio and Trajan. their attempts to mitigate the 

• See some very remarkable severity of war chiefly upon the 

passages in Gzutius, De Jure BeU. writingsand examples of thePagans. 
lib. iii. cap. 4, § 19. The limits of theright of conquerors 

^ Those mitigations are fully and the just Ciiuses of war .are dis- 
snumerated by Ayala, De Jure et cussed by Cicero, De Offic. lib. L 
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• The changes Chi-istianity effected in the rights of war 
wore very important, and they may, I think, bo comprised 
under three heads. In the first place, it suppressed tlie 
gla(hatorial shows, and thereby saved thousands of captives 
fi-oni a bloody death. the next place, it steadily discou- 
raged the practice of enslaving prisonei*s, ransomed immense 
multitudes with charitable contributions, and by slow and 
insensible gi-adations ^iroceeded on its path of mercy till it 
Ixjciime a recognised principle of international law, that no 
Christian prisoners should ho reduced to slavery.* In tlit 
third place, it had a more indirect but very powoiful influ- 
ence by the creation of a new warliJee ideal. The ideal 
knight of the Crusades and of chivaliy, uniting all iho force 
and fire of the ancient warrior, with something of the tender.. 
ness and liumility of the Christian saint, sprang from the 
conjunction of the two stirams of religions and of luilitan’- 


* III England cho change scoius 
to have immediately followed con- 
version. ‘ The evangelical precepts 
of peace and love/ says a very 
leenied historian, ‘ did not put an 
end to war, they did not pul an end 
to agL>ros8ivt; conquests, hut they 
distinctly humanised the way in 
which war was carried on. l^'rom 
tins time forth the never-ending 
wars witli the Welsh cease to be 
wars of extermination. The 
heathen English had been satisfied 
with nothing short of the destruc- 
tion and expulsion of their enemic.<» ; 
the Christian English thought it 
enough to reduce them to political 
subjection. . . . The Christian 
Welsh could now sit down as sub- 
jects of the Christian Saxon. The 
Welshman was acknowledged as a 
man and a citizen, and was put 
under the protection of the law/ — 
Freeman’s /fist, of the Norman 

S 2 


Conquest, vol. i. pp. 33-34. Chris- 
tians who assisted infidels in w'ars 
were ij^so facto exeomnuuiicatod, 
and might therefore bo enslaved, 
but all others were free from sla- 
very, ‘Et quiilem inter Chris- 
tiano.s laudabiJi ct antiqua consuo- 
ludino iulroiluctum est, ut capti 
bine inde, utcunquo junto hello, non 
fieront servi, sed liberi servarentur 
donee solvant precium redemptio- 
nis.' — A} ala, lib. i. cap. 6. ‘This 
rule, at least,' wiys Grotius, 
* (though but a snnill matter) the 
roverenco for the Chiistiuu law 
lias enforcetl, which Socrates vainly 
sought to have established among 
the Greeks,' The Mohammedans 
also made it a rule not to enslave 
their co-religionists. — Grotiu.s, J)s 
Jure, iii. 7, § 9. Pagan and bar- 
barian prisoners were, however, 
sold as slaves (especially by the 
Spaniards) till very recently. 
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feeling j and although this ideal, like all others, was a crea- 
tion of tlie imagination not often perfectly realised in 
life, yet it remained the ty[>e and model of warlike excel- 
lence, to wliich many generations asi)ired ; and its softening 
iidliicuce may oven now bo largely traced in the character of 
tljo modern gentleman. 

Together with the gradual fusion ‘of the militaiy spirit 
with Christianity, we may dimly descry, in the period before 
Charlemagne, the first stagers of that consecration of secular 
rank which at a later period, in the forms of chivalry, the 
divine right of kings, and the rovereiico for aristocracies, 
played so large a pai t both in moral and in political history. 

We have already seen that the course of events in the 
Ivomaii Emjjire had l)oen towards the continual aggrandise- 
ment of the imperial power. The represeiitative despotism 
of Augustus was at last succeeded by the oriental desiX)tism 
of Diocletian. The senate sank into a powerless assem])ly of 
imperial nominees, and the spirit of Roman freedom wholly 
perished witli the extinction of Stoicism. 

It would probably be a needless retinoinent to seek any 
deeper causes for this change than may be foimd in the ordi- 
nary principles of human nature. Despotism is the normal 
and legitimate government of an early society iu which 
knowledge has not yet developed the powers of the people ; 
but wlieii it is introduced into a civilised community, it is of 
the nature of a disease, and a disease whicli, unless it Ixj 
chec*kod, has a continual temlency to spread. When free 
nations abdicate then* political functions, they gradually lose 
both the capacity and the desire for freedom. Political talent 
and ambition, having no sphere for action, steadily decay, 
and servile, enervating, and vicious habits proportionately” 
increase. Nations ai'e organic beings in a constant process 
of expansion or decay, and where they do not inhibit a pro- 
gi*ess of liberty they usually exhibit a pix)gress of servitude. 

It can hardly bo asserted that Christianity had much in- 
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*fluence upon this change. By accelerating in some tlegroo 
that withdrawal of the virtuous energies of the pe^)plo iioin 
the sphere of government which had long been in process, it 
prevented the great improvement of morals, which it un- 
doubtedly effected, ^om appearing perceptibly in public 
affairs. It taught a doctrine of i)assive obedience, wliich its 
disciples nobly observed in the worst periods of persecution. 
On the other hand, the Christians emphatically repudiated 
the ascription of Divine honours to the sovereign, and they 
asserted with heroic constancy their independent woi-ship, in 
defiance of the law. After the time of Constantino, however, 
their zeal became far less pure, and sectarian interests wholly 
governed their princijdes. Much misapplied learning hiis 
been em})loyed in endeavouring to extract from the Fathers 
a consistent doctrine concerning tlio relations of subjects 
to their sovereigns ; hut every impartial observer may 
discover that the principle upon which they acted was ex- 
ceedingly simple. When a sovereign was sulliciently or- 
thodox ill his opinions, and sufficiently zealous in patronising 
the Church and in persecuting the lieietics, he was extolled 
as an angel. Wlieii his policy was op^iosed to the Church, 
he was rejiresented as a dteiuoii. TIio estimate which Gregory 
of Toni'S has given of the character of Clovis, though fai' 
move frank, is not a moi-o striking instance of moral perver- 
sion than the fulsome and indeed blasphemous adulation 
wliich Eusebius poured upon Constantine — a sovereign whose 
character was at all times of the most mingled descrii»tion, 
and who, shoi tly after li is conversion, put to a violent death 
liLs son, his nephew, and his wife. If wo were to estimate 
the attitude of ecclesiastics to sovereigns by the language of 
EusebiiLS, we should suppose that they asci-ihed to them a 
diitsct Divine inspiration, and exalted the Imjierial dignity 
to an extent that was before unknown.* But when dulian 

^ The character of Coiistantiue, Lectures on the Eastern Church 
and the estimate of it in Eusebius, (Lect. vu). 
are well treated by Dean Stanley, 
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111011 nted the throne, the whole aspect of the Church was 
changed. This great and virtuous, though misguided sove- 
reign, wliose private life was a model of purity, who carried 
to the throne the manners, tastes, and friendships of a philo- 
sophic life, find who proclaimed and, with very slight excep- 
tions, acted with the largest and most generous toleration, 
was an enemy of the Church, and all the vocabulary of in- 
vfxjtivo was in consequence habitually lavished upon him. 
Ecclesiastics and laymen combined in insulting him, and 
when, after a brief but glorious reign of less than two years, 
he mot an honourable death on the battle-field, neither the 
disaster that had befiillen tlie Romfiii arms, nor the present 
dangers of the army, nor the heroic courage which the fallen 
emperor had displayed, nor the majestic tranquillity of his 
end, nor the tears of his faitliful friends, could shame the 
Christian community into the decency of silence. A peal of 
brutal merriment filled the land. In Antioch the Christians 
assembled in the theatres and in the churches, to celebmte 
with rejoicing the death which their emperor had met in 
fighting against the enemies of his country.^ A crowd of 
vindictive legends expressed the exultation of the Church,^ 
and St. Gregoiy Nazianzeii dovote<l his eloquence to immor- 
talising it. His brother had at one time been a high official 
in the Empire, and had fearlessly owned his Christianity 
under Julian; but that emperor not only did not remove 
him from his post, but even honoui*od him with his warm 
friendship.® The body of Julian had been laid but a short 
time in the grave, when St. Grogoiy delivered two fierce 
invectives against his memory, collected the grotesque 
Cfilumnies that had been heaped upon his character, ex- 
pressed a regret that his remains had not been flung after 
death into the common sewer, and regaled the hearers hy an 

' Thoodoret, iii. 28. 2™* partie. 

* They are collected by Clia- ■ See St. Gregory’s oration oo 
teaubiiand. Eiudes hist. 2"* disc, Cesairius, 
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* emphatic assertion of the toi-tures that were awaiting him in 
hell. Among the Pagans a charge of the gravest kind was 
brought against the Christians. Tt was said that Julian died 
by the spear, not of an enemy, but of one of his own Christian 
soldiera. When wo j^emember tliat he was at once an em- 
peror and a general, that ho fell when bravely and confidently 
leading his ai'my in the field, and in the critical moment of a 
battle on which the fortunes of the Empire largely depended, 
this charge, wliich Ijibanius has made, appeal’s to involve as 
largo an amount of base treachery as any that CJin bo con- 
ceived. It was probably a peifectly groundless calumny ; 
but the manner in wliich it was regarded among the 
Cliristians is singularly cliaracteristic. ^ Libauius,^ says 
one of the ecclesiastical historians, ‘ clearly states that 
the emperor fell by the hand of a Christian ; and this, pro- 
bably, was the truth. It is not unlikely that some of the 
soldiers who then served in the Roman army might have 
conceived the idea of acting like the ancient slayers of 
tyrants who exjx)se.d themselves to death iJi the cause of 
liberty, and fought in defence of their country, their families, 
and their friends, and whose names are held in universal 
admiration. Still less is he deserving of blame who, for the 
sake of Cod and of religion, performed so bold a deed.’^ 

Jb may bo asserted, I think, without exaggeration, that 
the complete subordination of all other principles to theii’ 
theological interests, which charactoiised the ecclesiastics 
under Julian, continued for many centuries. No language 
of invective was too extreme to bo applied to a sovereign 
who opposed theii* interests. No language of adulation was too 
exti-avagant for a sovereign who sustained them. Of all the 
emperors who disgraced the thi*one of Constantinople, the 
most odious and ferocious was pi-ohably Phocas. An obscure 
centurion, he rose by a militai*y revolt to the supreme power. 


* Sosomen. vi. 2. 
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and the Emperor Maurice, with his family, fell into his hands,' 
Ho resolved to put the captive emperor to death ; but, first of 
all, ho ordered his five children to be brought out and to 
be successively murdered before the eyes of their father, who 
boro tlie awful sight with a fine mixture of antique heroism 
and of Christian piety, murmuring, as each child fell beneath 
the knife of the assassin, ‘ Thou art just, 0 Lord, and 
righteous are Thy judgments,* and eveh interposing, at the 
last moment, to reveal the heroic fraud of the nurse who 
desired to save his youngest child by substituting for it her 
own. But Maurice — who had Ijeen a weak and avaricious 
rather than a vicioTis sovereign — had shown himself jealous 
of the infiuenco of the Pope, had forbidden the soldiers, 
during the extreme danger of their countiy, deserting their 
0010111*8 to enrol themselves as monks, and had even encour - 
aged the pretensions of the Archbishop of Constantinople t 9 
the title of Universal Bishop ; and, in the eyes of the Koinan 
priests, the recollection of these crimes was sufiicioiit to 
excuse the most brutal of murdoi*s. In iwo letters, full oi* 
pcossages fi’om Scripture, and rojilcte with fulsome and 
blas])hemous flattery, the Pupo, St. Gregory the Great, wrote 
to congratulate Phocas and his wife upon their triiijjii)h ; he 
called heaven and earth to i*ejoicc over them ; he placed theiv 
images to be venerated in tho Lateran, and he adroitly iiisinh^ 
ated that it was impossible tliat, with their well-known piety, 
they could fail to be very favourable to the See of Peter. ^ 

Tho coui*se of events in relation to the monarcliical power 
was foi* some time difterent in tho East and tho .West. 
Constantine had himself assumed more of the pomp and 

* 7^7/). xiii. 31-39. In tho second Vestra Traiiquillitas spoci^lit^ 
of these letters (which is addressed commendatam. Sod qui 
to Leontia), ho says: ‘ Kogaro for- omuipotenfem Douni dUigitis, no® 
aitan debui lit ecclesiam beati dobeo potore qiiod sponteex banig-, 
Petri apostoli qiiffi niiiic usquo nitate vestrae pictatis exiiibetia* 
gravibus insidiisldboravit, haberet ' 
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►manner of an oriental sovereign than any j>rcceding ciii|>eror, 
and tlie court of (Joiistantinople was soon chjiractcrised by an 
extravagance of magniliconce on the part of tlie monarch, and 
of adulation on tlie part of the suljjccts, wliich has probabl> 
never been exceeded.^* The imperial power in the Kast 
oversliadowed the cccleshistical, and the yiricsts, notwith- 
standing their fierce outbicak dining the iconoclastic 
controversy, and a fe^ minor yiaroxyanis of revolt, giadiially 
<3ank into that conkuited subservience wliich Ijjis usually 
characterised the Eastern Church. In the West, howe\er, 
the Eoman bishops weie in a groat degiee independent of the 
sovereigns, and in some degree oj>y)osed to their interests. 
The tiansfer of the imperial jiOMer to Constantinople, hy 
leaving the Homan bishops the chief j>cJsoi)ages in a cit} 
which long association .as well os actual power leiiderod the 
foxemost in the worhl, was one of tho gi-cat causes of the 
aggrandisement of the Payiaoy and the Aiiaiiism of many 
BOvexeigns, the jo.doiisy which otheis exhibiteil of ecclesias- 
tical encroachments, and the lukewarmness of a few in 
persecuting hei’ctics, weic all causes of dissension. On tlie 
severance of tho Empire, tlie Western C^hurch came in contact 
with rulers of anothiT type. ^Jlio haihari.an kings were 
little 1001X3 than military chiefs, elected for the most paiL hy 
’the pcoyile, surrounded by little or no sjxecial sanctity, ami 
maintaining their precarious and very restricted autliority hy 
their coinage or their skill, A few feebly imitaterl the pomp 
of the Roman emperors, but their claims had no great 
weight with tho world. The aur(*ole which the genius of 
Theodoric cast around liis throne pasM;d away upon his de.atb, 


,and the ArianLsm of that great ijovcicign sullicieiitly dohan-ed 
fiom the sympathies of the Ohnrch. In (laid, under a 
fWi^ld and unscrupulous men, the Merovingian dynasty 
emei'ged fx’om .a host of jKjtty kings, and consolidated the 


* See the gniphic description in Gibbon, ch. hii. 
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whole country into one kingdom ; but after a short period it 
degenerated, the kings became mere puppets in the hands of 
the mayors of the palace, and these latter, whose office 
had become hereditary, who were the chiefs of the great 
landed proprietors, and who had ficcpiired by their position 
a personal ascendancy over the sovereigns, became the 
virtual rulers of the nation. 

It was out of these somewhat uilpromising conditions 
that the inedueval doctrine of the Divine right of kings, and 
the general reverence for lank, that formed the essence of 
chivalry, were slowly evolved. Political and moral causes 
conspired in producing them. The chief political causes — 
which are well known — may be summed up in a few words. 

When Leo the Isaurian attem}>ted, in the eighth century, 
to lepress the worship of images, the resistance which he mot 
at Constantinople, though violent, was s]>eodily allayed ; but 
the Pope, assuming a far higher position than any Byzantine 
ecclesiastic could attain, boldly excommunicated the emperor, 
and led a revolt against his authority, which resulted in the 
virtual independence of Italy. His position was at this time 
singularly grand. He represented a religious c-ause to which 
the great mass of the Chiistian world were passionately 
attfiched. He was venerated as the emancipator of Italy. 
He exhibited in the hour of his triumph a moderation 
which conciliated many enemies, and prevented the anarchy 
that might naturally have been expected. He presided, at 
the same time, over a vast monastic organisation, which 
ramified over all Christendom, propagated his authority 
among many barbarous nations, and, by its special attachment 
to the Papacy, as distinguished from the Episcopacy, contri- 
buted very much to transform Chiistianity into a spiiitual 
dosix>tism. One groat danger, however, still menaced his 
power. The barbarous Lombards were continually invading 
his ten-itory, and threatening the independence of Home, 
The Lombard mouai'ch, Luitpi-and had (|uailod in the very 
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^our of his tiiumph before the menace of eternal torture; 
but his successor, Astolphus, was proof against every fear, 
and it seemed as though the Papal city must have inevitably 
succumbed before kis arms. 

In their complete; military impotence, the Popes looked 
abroad for some foreign succom*, and they naturally turned 
to the Franks, whose martml tastes and triumphs were 
universally rcnownetl. Charles Martel, though siinjdy a 
mayor of tlie palace, had saved Europe from the Mohammo- 
dans, and the Pope expected that he would uiisheath liis 
svvord for the defence of the Vatican. (Charles, however, was 
deaf to all entreaties ; and, although lie Jiad done more than 
any ruler since Constantine for the Church, his attention 
seems to have been engrossed by the interests of his own 
country, and he was much alienated from the sympathies of 
the clergy. An ancient legend tells how a saint saw his sold 
carried by diemons into hell, because he had secularised 
Church property, and a more modern historian* has ascribed 
his death to his having hesitated to defend the Pope. Ilia 
son, Pepin, however, actuated probably in different degrees 
by personal ambition, a deshe for militaiy adventure, and 
religious zeal, listened readily to tho prayer of the Poiie, and 
a compact was entered into between the j^arties, which proved 
one of the most imi)ortant events in history. Pepin agreed 
to secure the Pope from the danger by which ho was 
threatened. The Pope agreed to give his religious sanction 
to the ambition of Pepin, who designed to depose the* 
Mei-ovingian dynasty, and to become in namo, as he was 
already in fact, the sovereign of Gaul. 

It is not necessary for me to I’ecount at length the details 
of these negotiations, which are describedby many historians. 
It is sufficient to say, that the compact was religiously 
observed. Pepin made two expeditions to Italy, and com- 


' BaruaiuB. 
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plefely shattered the power of the Lombarcla, wresting fronf 
thorn the rich exarchate of Kavenna, which he ceded to the 
Pope, who still retained his nominal allegiance to the 
Byzantine emperor, hnt who became, by this donation, for 
tlie first time avovrally an indepeijdent temporal prince. 
On the other hand, the deposition of Ohilderic was peaceably 
edecteil ; the last of the Merovingians was immured in a 
monastery, and the Garlovingian dynasty ascended the throne 
under the s])ccial benediction of the Pope, who performed on 
the occasion the ceremony of consecration, which had not 
previously been in geiuiral use,' placed the crown witli his 
own hands on the head of Pej)in, and delivered a solemn 
anathema against all who should rebel against the new Idng 
or against his successors. 

The extreme importanco of these events was probably not 
fidly realised by any of the parties concerned in them. It 
wjis evident, indeed, that the Pope had been freed from a 
pressing danger, and liad acquired a great accession of 
temporal power, and also that a new dynasty had arisen in 
Gaul under circumstances that were singularly fiivourable 
and impo.sing. But, mucli more imporbint than these facts 
was the permanent consecration of the royal authority that 
had boon olTcctod. Tho Pope had successfully asserted his 
power of doix>sing and elevating kings, and had thus ac^quired 
a position which indueuced the whole subsequent coimse of 
Kuropean history. Tho monarch, if he had become in some 
degiec subservient to tho prmst, had become in a great 
degi’oe independent of his people ; the Divine origin of his 
power was regarded as a dogma of religion, and a sanctity 
surrounded him which immeasurably aggi-andised his power. 
Tho ascription, by the Pagans, of divinity to kings had had 
no appi'ociable effect in increasing their authority or restrain- 
mg tho limits of criticism or of rel:)ellion. The ascription of 


Mably, ii. 1 ; Gibbon, ch. xlix. 
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Divine right to kings, independent of tlie wishes of the 
people, has been one of the most enduring and most potent of 
superstitions, and it has even now not wholly vanished from 
the world.* 

Mere isolated political events have, however, rarely oi 
never this profound iAlluence, unless they have been preceded 
and prepared by other agencies. The first j>rcdisposing 
cause of the ready i^^ption of the doctrine of the Divine 
character of authority, may probably be found in the pro- 
minence of the monastic system. I have already observed 
that this system represents in its extreme forui that exalt- 
ation of the virtues of humility and of obcdionco which 
so broadly distinguislies tlio Christian from the Pagan typo 
of excellence. I have also noticed that, owing to the con- 
currence of many causes, it had actpiirod such dimensions 
and influence as to supply the guiding ideal of the Christian 
world. Controlling or monopolisijig all education and 
literature, furnishing most of the legislators and many of the 
statesmen of the age, attracting to themselves all moral 
enthusiasm and most intellectual ability, the monks soon loft 
their impress on the character of nations. Habits of 
obedience and disj^ositions of humility were diffused, revered, 
and idealised, and a Church which rested mainly on tradition 
fostered a deep sense of the sanctity of antiquity, and a 
natimal disposition to observe traditional customs. In this 

* There are some good remarks thee tliou listoiiost to us ; but if it 
upon the way in which, among the please time not, wlio is to condemn 
free Franks, the bishops taught the theo save Ho who has proclaimoil 
duty of passive obedience, in Himself Justice.’ — Orog. Tur. 
Mably, 06s. svr rHistoire de t. 19, On the other hand, 
\fVa?K?r, livre i. ch. iii. Gregory of Hin<?nmr, Archbishop of llhei ms, 
Tours, in his address to Chilperic, strongly assorted the obligation of 
had said : »* If any of us, 0 king, kings to observe the law, nud de- 
transgress the boundaries of jns- nounced ns diabolical the <{octrine 
tice, thou art at hand to correct that they are subject to none but 
us; but if thou shouldest exceed God. (Allen, On tJie Hoyal 
them, who is to condemn thee? rogative{\%\d\ pp. 171-172.) 

We address thee, and if it please 
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mivtmer a tone of feeling was gradually formed that assimi**^ 
lated with the monarchical and aristocratical institutions of 
feudalism, which flourished chiefly because they corresponded 
with the moral feelings of the time. 

In the next place, a series of socdal and political causes 
diminished the personal independence' for which the bar- 
barians had been noted. The king had at first been, not the 
sovereign of a country, but the chief of la tribe.* Gmlually, 
however, with more settled habits, the sovereignty assumed a 
territorial cliaracter, and we may soon discover the rudiments 
of a teriitorial aristocracy. The kings gave their leading 
chiefs portions of con(piorod land or of the royal domains, 
under tlio name of benefices. The obligation of nulitaiy 
service was attached to tlicso benefices, and by slow and 
IKM'haps insensible stages, each of which lias been the subject 
of fierce controversy, they wore made iiTovocablo, and 
idtiniately hereditary. While society was still disorganised, 
small landlords purchased the protection of the Church, or of 
some important chief, by surrendering their estates, which 
they received back as tenants, subject to the condition of the 
payment of rent, or of military service. Others, without 
making such surrender, placed themselves under the care of 
a neigh) coming lord, and offered, in return, homage or mili- 
tary ai<l. At the .same time, through cau.ses to which I have 
already adverted, the free peasants for the most part sank 
into serfs, subject to and protected by the landownei's. In 
this manner a liiei'archy of ranks was gradually formed, of 
which the sovereign was the apex and the seif the basis. 
The complete legal organisation of this hierarchy belongs to 


* Tho exact degree of the autho- 
rity of tho barbariAn kings, and the 
different stages by which their 
power was incronsod, are matters 
of great controversy. The reader 

may consult Thierry’s Lettres 


V Hist, de France (lot. 91; Guizot’s 
Hist, de la Civilisation ; Mably, 
Ol^erv. sur VHisL de France ; Free- 
man’s Hist, of ike Norman Con^ 
quest, roL.i. 
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^tl\e i)onoJ of feudalism, which is not within the scope of the 
present volume ; but the cliief elements of feudalism existed 
before Chai’lemagne, and the moral results flowing from them 
may l)e already discerned. Each rank, except the very 
highest, was continually brought info contact with a superior, 
and a feeling of constant dependence and subordinaf ion was 
accordingly fostered. To the serf, who depended for all 
things upon the neigl^boiiring noble, to tho nobh^, who liold 
all his dignities on tho condition of frequent military service 
under his sovereign, tho idea of secular rank bocanio indis 
solubly connected with that of sui)remo greatness. 

It will appear evident, from tho foregoing obsorviitionB, 
that in the period bfiforo Charlcniagno tlio moral and )K>li- 
tical causes were* »al ready in actioji, which at a much Infer 
period produced the organisation of chivaliy — an organisa- 
tion which was founded on the comhi nation and tho glorifi 
Ciltion of secular rank and military prowess. But, in order 
tliat the tendencies 1 have described should acquhe their full 
force, it was necessary that they should bo represented or 
illustrated in some great personage, who, by tlie splendour 
and tho beauty of liis career, could fa-sciTrifco tho unaginations 
of men. It is much easier tt> govern great masses of men 
through thcii* imagination than through their reason. Moral 
principles rarely act powerfully upon the world, excej)t by 
way of example or ideals. When the course of (5 vents has 
been to glorify tho ascetic or monarchical or military sfdrit, a 
great saint, or sovereign, or soldier will aiise, who will con- 
centrate in one dazzling focus tho blind tendencies of his 
time, kindle the euthiisiasm and ftiscm!it.e tho imagination of 
the people. But for tho prevailing tendency, tho great man 
would not have arisen, or would not have e.>:orcised his great 
influence. But for the great man, whose career appealed 
vividly to the imagination, the prevailing tendency would 
never have acquired its full intensity. 

This typical figure apj>eared in Charlemagne, whose 
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colossal form towers with a majestic gi*andeur both in history * 
and in romance. Of all the great rulers of men, there has 
probably been no other who was so truly many-sided, whoso 
intluenco pervaded so completely all the religioiis, intellectual, 
and political modes of thought existing in his time. Rising 
in one of the darkest periods of European history, this great 
emperor resuscitated, with a brief but dazzling splendour, tho 
failed glories of the Empire of tho Wi^st, conducted, for the 
most part in person, numerous expeditious against the bar- 
barous nations around him, promulgated a ^ast system of 
legislation, reformed the discipline of every order of the 
Church, and reduced all classes of tho clergy to subservience 
to liis will, wliilo, by h^galising tithes, ho greatly increased 
tlieir material prosperity. lie at the same time contributed, 
in a measure, to check the intellectual decadence by founding 
schools and librai’ics, and drawing around him all tho scat- 
t(?rod learning ol’ lhirop(3. Tie reformed the coinage, extended 
commerce, induouced religious controversies, and convolced 
great legislative assomhlios, which ultimahdy contribiitejd 
largely to tho organisation of foAidalisin. lii all tlioso 
sphoi-es the ti*aces of liLs vast, organising, and far-s(?ciug 
genius may be detected, aud the inliuenco which ho exercised 
over tho imaginations of men is shown by the numerous 
legends of which lie is the hCro. In the preceding ages the 
supreme ideval liad been the jiscetic. When tho po])ular 
imagination embodied in legends its conception of humanity 
in its noblest and most attractive form, it instinctively 
painted some hermit-saint of many penances and many 
mii'acles. In the Romances of Chailemagne and of Arthur 
wo may trace tho dawning of a new type of greatness. The 
hero of tho imagination of Europe was no longer a hermit, 
but a king, a wai*rior, a knight. The long train of inlluences 
I have reviewed, culminating in Charlemagne, had done 
their work. The age of tho ascetics began to fade. Tlio age 
of tho crusatlcs aud of chivalry succeeded it. 
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‘ It is curious to observe the maaner in which, imder the 
influence of the prevailing tendency, the career of Charle- 
magne was transfigured by the popular imagination. Ilis 
militiiry enteiprises had been chiefly directed against the 
Saxons, against whom he had made not less than thirty-two 
expeditions. With the Mohammedans lie had but little 
conta<;t. It was Charles Mai-tel, not his grandson, who, by 
the gi’eat battle of Poitiers, had checked their career. Chaide- 
magne made, in person, but a single expedition against them 
in Spain, and that expedition was on a small scale, and was 
disastrous in its issue. But in the Carlovingimi romances, 
which arose at a time when the enthusifusm of the Crusjwlea 
was permeating Christendom, events were represented in a 
wholly ditferent light. Charles Marted has no place among 
the ideal combatants of the Church. Tie had appeared too 
early, his figure wa.s not sufficiently groat to fiiscinato the 
jx)pular imagination, and by confiscating ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and refusing to jissist the Pope against the Lombards, 
he had fallen under the ban of the clergy. Charlemagne, on 
the other hand, was represented as the first and greatest of 
the crusaders. His wai-s with the Saxons were scarcely 
noticecl. Ilis whole life was said to have been spent in 
heroic and triumphant combats with the folio were of 
Mohammed.^ Among the achievements attributcil to him wtis 
an expedition to rescue Nisracs and Cai cji.ssoime fi oin thoir 
grasp, which was, in fact, a dim tradition of the victories of 
Charles Martel.* He is even said to have carried liis vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Palestine, and ho is the hero 
of what are probably the throe earliest extant romances of 
the Crusades.® In fiction, as in history, his reign forms the 

* Fauriel, Hist, da la Polsia pr^f. p. xxiv. The.so romancea 

protwifa/a, tome ii. p. 252. were accounts of his expeditions to 

* Ibid, p. 258. Spain, to Languedoc, and to Pales- 

* Le Grand D’Aussy, FdbliaiiXt tine. 

VOL. II. 
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great landmark separating the early period of tho middle^ 
ages from the age of military Christianity. 

On the verge of this great change I draw this history to 
a close. In pursuing our long and chequered course, from 
Augustus to Charlemagne, wo have seen the rise and fall of 
many types of character, and of many forms of enthusiasm. 
We have seen the influence of universal empire expanding, 
and the influence of Greek civilisation intensifying, the 
sympathies of Europe. Wo have surveyed the successive 
progi-ess of Stoicism, Platouism, and Egyptian philosophies, 
at once reflecting and guiding the moral tendencies of society. 
We have traced the course of progi'cSvS or retrogression in 
many fields of social, political, and legislative life, have 
watched tho cradle of Euroi)oan Christianity, examined the 
causes of its triumph, the dilficulties it encountered, and the 
priceless blessings its philanthropic spirit bestowed upon 
mankind. We have also pursxicd step by step the mournful 
history of its corruption, its asceticism, and its intolerance, 
tho various transformations it produced or underwent when 
the turbid waters of the barbarian invasions had inundated 
the civilisations of Europe. It renuains for me, before con- 
cluding tliis work, to investigate one class of subjects to 
which I have, as yet, but briefly adverted — to examine the 
effects of the changes I have described upon tho character 
and position of woman, and upon the gi*avo moral questioDB 
coneeming tho relations of the sexes. 
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•CHAPTER V. 

THE POSITION OP WOMEN. 

In the long series of moral revolutions that have been 
described in the foregoing chapters, I liavo more than once 
had occasion to refer to the position that was assigned to 
woman in the community, and to the virtues and vices that 
spring dh'ectly from the relations of the sexes. I have not, 
however, as yet discussed these cpiestions with a fulness at 
all corresponding to their historical imi^ortanco, and I pro- 
pose, in consequonco, before concluding this volume, to devote 
a few pages to their examination. Of all the many questions 
that are treated in this work, there is none which I approach 
with so much hesihition, for there is probably none wliich it 
is so diflScult to treat with clearness and impartiality, and at 
the same time without exciting any scandal or offence. 
The complexity of the problem, arising from the very largo 
place which exceptional institutions or circumstances, and 
especially the influence of climate and race, have had on the 
chastity of nations, I have alr-eady noticed, and the extreme 
delicacy of the matters with wliich this branch of ethics 
is connected must be palpable to all. The first duty of an 
historian, however, is to truth ; and it is absolutely impossible 
to present a true picture of the moral condition of different 
ages, and to form a true estimate of the moral effects of 
different Religions, without adverting to the department of 
morals, which has exhibited most change, and has probably 
exercised most influence. 

t8 
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It is natural that, in the period when men are still perfect ‘ 
barbarians, when their habits of life are still nomadic, and 
when, war and the chase, being their sole pursuits, the 
qualities that are required in these form their chief measui'e 
of excellence, tlie inferiority of women to men should bo 
regarded as undoubted, and thoir position should be extremely 
degnided. In all those qualities which are then most prized, 
women are indisputably inferior. The social qualities in 
which they are especially fitted to excel have no sphere for 
thoir display. Tlie ascendancy of l>eauty is very faint, and, 
oven if it were otherwise, few traces of female beauty could 
suiTivo the hardships of the savage life. Woman is looked 
upon merely as the slave of man, and a.s the minister to 
his passions. In the first capacity, her life is one of continual, 
abject, and unrequited toil. In the second capacity, she is 
exposed to all the violent revulsions of feeling that follow, 
among rude men, the gratification of the animal passions. 

Even in this early stiige, however, we may trace some 
rudiments of those moral sentiments which arc destined at a 
later ix?riod to expand. The institution of marriage exists. 
The value of chastity is commonly in some degree felt, and 
fiI>poars in the indignation wliich is displayed against the 
adiilteixjr. Ilio duty of restraining the passions is largely 
i-ecoguised in the female, though the males are only re- 
stricted by the prohibition of adultery. 

The first two steps which are taken towards the elevation 
of woman are probably the abandonment of the custom of 
purchasing wives, and the construction of the family on the 
bisis of monogamy. In the earliest periods of civilisation, the 
marriage contract was ari anged between the bridegroom and 
the father of the bride, on tlie condition of a sum of money 
l)eing paid by the former to the latter. This sum, wliich 
is known in the laws of the bai’barians as the ‘ mimdium,’ * 


* The ilJw of tiio Greeks. 
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* in fact a i>aynient to the father for the cession of his 
daughter, who thus became the bought slave of her husband. 
It is one of the most i-emarkable features of the ancient laws 
of India, tliat they forbade tliis gift, on the ground that tho 
parent should not sell his child ; ^ but there can be little 
doubt that this sale was at one time the ordinary type of 
mariiago. In the Jewish writings wo find Jacob purchasing 
Tieah and Hachel by certain services to their father; and 
this custom, which seems to have Ijcen at one time 
general in Judea, ^ appears in the age of Homer to have 
been general in Greece. At an early jx^riod, however, of 
Greek history, tho piirchjise-money was replaced by the. 
dowiy, or sum of money paid by the father of tho bride for 
the use of his daughter;^ and tin’s, although it passed into the 
hands of the husband, contributed to elevate tho wife, in the 
first place, by the dignity it gave her, and, in tlie next place, 
by special laws, which both in Greece and Home secured it 
to her ill most oascij of se[)aration.^ The wife thus possessed 
a guarantee against ill-usage by lier husband. Sho ceasal to 
be his slave, and became in some degree a contracting paity. 


* Legouvo, Histoire morale, dea 
Femmes, pp. 95-96. 

* Gen. xxix., xxxiv. 12; Deut. 
xxii. 29 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 25, 

» The history of dowries is 
briefly noticed by Grote, Hist, of 
Gmrc, vol. ii. pp. 112-113; and 
more fully by lK)rd Karnes, in the 
admirable chapter *On tho Pro- 
gress of the Female Sex,’ in his 
Sketches of the History of Men, a 
book less read than it deserves to 
bo. M. Legouv^ has also devoted 
a ch^ter to it in his Hist, morale 
des Femmes. See, too, Legendre, 
Traiti de V Opinion, tome ii. pp. 
329-330. We find traces of tho 
dowry, as well as of the l^va, in 
Ilomcr. Penelope had received a 


dowry from Icarus, her father. 
M, Michelet, in one of those fanci- 
ful books which lie has recently 
published, maintains a view of tho 
object of tho iiva which I do not 
remombor to have seen elsewhere, 
and which I do not believe. lie 
says : ‘ Co prix n’ost point un achat 
do la fomnie, mais uiic indemnity 
qui dedommage la famille du pire 
pour Ics enfants futiiru, qui no 
profitoront pas a cette fnmille mais 
A colie oi la femme va entrer.’ — 
La Femme, p. 1 66. 

• la Rome, when the separation 
was due t«) the misconduct of the 
wife, the dowry belonged to her 
husband. 
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Among the early Germans, a different and very remarkable** 
custom existed. The bride did not bring any dowry to her 
husband, nor did the bridegroom give anything to the father 
of the bride ; but ho gave his gift to tlie bride herself, on the 
morning after the first night of marriage, and this, which 
was called the ‘ Morgongab/ or morning gift, was the origin 
of the jointure.* 

Still more important than the foregoing was the institu- 
tion of monogamy, by which, from its earliest days, the Greek 
civilisation proclaimed its superiority to the Asiatic civilisa- 
tions that had preceded it. We may regard monogamy 
either in the light of our intuitive moial sentiment on the 
subject of purity, or in the light of the interests of society. 
In its Oriental or polygamous stage, mamage is regarded 
almost exclusively, in its lowest aspect, as a gratification of 
the passions; while in European marriages the mutual 
attachment and respect of the contracting jjarties, the forma- 
tion of a household, and the long train of domestic feelings 
{ind dufies that accoini)any it, have all their distinguished 
place among the motives of the conia*act, and the lower 
element has comparatively little prominence. In this way it 
may bo intelligibly said, without any reference to utilitarian 
considemtioiiH, that monogamy is a higher state than poly- 
gamy. The utilitarian arguments in its defence are also 
extremely powerful, and may be summed up in thi*ee 
sentences. Nature, by making the number of males and 
females nearly equal, indicates it as natural. In no other 
form of mai'riage can the government of the family, which is 
oue of the chief ends of marriage, be so happily sustained, 

* * Dotoiii uon uxor inaribo sed that uo Iiongobard should give 
uxori maritus offert.’ — Tiic. Germ, more than one-fourth of his sub- 
xviii. On tho Morgongab, see stance as a Morgengab. In Gre- 
Canciaui, Le^es Barharorum (Ve- gory of Tours (ix. 20) we have an 
netiis, 1781), vol. i. pp. 102-104, example of the gift of some cities 
li. pp. 230-231. Muratori, as a Morgengab. 

liak diss. XX. Luitprand enacted 
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VihJ in no other does woman assume the position of the equal 
of man. 

Monogamy was the general system in Greece, though 
there are said to have been alight and temporary deviations 
into the earlier system, after some gi*eat disasters, when an 
increase of population* was ardently desired.* A broad lino 
must, however, Ikj drawn between the legendary oi* poetical 
l)eriod, a.s rolhicted in J iomer and perpetuated in tho trage- 
dians, and tho later historical period. It is one of the 
most remarkable, aiid to some writers one of the most 
ixjrplexing, facts in the moral histoiy of Greece, that in the 
former and ruder period women had undoubtedly tho liighest 
place, and their tyi>e exliibited the highest perfection. Moml 
ideas, in a. thousand forms, have been sublimated, enlarged, 
and changed, by advancing civilisation; but it may be 
fearlessly asserted that the types of female excellence which 
are contained in the Greek poems, while they are among tho 
earliest, are also among tho most j)crfect in tho liteiuture of 
mankind. The conjugal tenderjiess of 1 rector and Andro- 
mache ; the unwearied fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through 
the long revolving years the return of her storm-tossed 
hu.sband, who looked forwiird to her as to tlie crown of all 
his labours ; tho heroic love of Alcestis, voluntarily dying 
that her husband might live ; tlio filial piety of Antigone ; 
the majestic grandeur of the death of Polyxena ; tho more 
.subdued and saintly resignation of Jphigenia, excusing with 
her last breath tho father who had condemned her ; tho 
joyoms, modest, and loving Naiisicaa, whose figure shines like 
a perfect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey — all tlieso 
are pictures of poreiuiial beauty, which Romo and Christen- 
dom, chivalry and modern civilisation, have neither eclipsed 
nor titinscended. Virgin modesty ami conjug.nl fidelity, tho 


^ Sec, on this point, Aul. Gellius, Noel, Ait, zv. 20. Knripidos is 
saul to have had two wivi^. 
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gi'ftces as well as the virtues of the most perfect womanhood, * 
have never been more exquisitely pourtrayed. The female 
figures stand out in the canvas almost as prominently as the 
male ones, and are siuroundcfl by an almost equal reverence. 
The wliole history of the Siege of Troy is a history of the 
catastrophes that followed a violation of the nuptial tie. 
Yet, at the same time, the ])osition of women was in some 
respects a <legraded one. The custom of purchase-money 
given to the father of the brido was general. The husbands 
appear to have indulged largely, and with little or no censure, 
in concubines. * Female Cfiptives of the highest rank were 
treated with gi'eat harshness. The inferiority of women to 
men wiis strongly asserted, and it was illustrated and de- 
fended by a very curious physiological notion, that the 
generative power belonged exclusively to men, women having 
only a very subordinate ])art in the production of their 
children.^ The woman Pandora was said to have been the 
author of all human ills. 

In the histoiical ago of Greece, the legal position of 
women had in some re^spects slightly improved, but their 
moral condition had undergone a marked deterioration. 
Virtuo\is women lived a life of jrerfect seclusion. The fore-f 
moat and most dazzling type of Ionic womanhood was the 

* Aristotle said that ITomor accepting it, and arguing from it, 

never gives a concubine to Mono- that a father should be more loved 
laus, in order to intimate his than a mother. M^ Legouv^ says 
respect for Helen — though false, that when the male of one animal 
(Athenians, xiii. 3.) and the female of another are 

* jEschyliis has put this curious crossed, the typo of the female 
notion into the mouth of Apollo, usually prodoininatos in the off- 
in a speech in the AWzcwiW-cj, It spring. See Legouv^, mora/a 
has, however, been very widely des FemTnea^ pp. 216-228 ; Fustel 
diffused, and may bo found in cle Coulanges, La Cii& antique^ pp, 
Indian, Greek, Roman, and even 39-40 ; and also a cunous note by 
Christian writers, M. Legouv^, Roswell, in Crokor’s edition of 
who has devoted a very curious Boswoirs Life of Johieon (1847). 
chapter to the subject, quotes a p. 472. 

passage from St. Thomas Aquinas^ 
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• courtesan, while, among the men, the latitmlo accorded by 
public opinion was almost unrestricted. 

The facts in moral history, which it is at once most 
important and most difficult to appreciate, are wliat umy l)e 
called the bicts of feeling. It is much easier to show what 
men did or taught than to realise the state of mind that ren- 
dered possible such Jictioiis or teaching; and in the caso before 
us wo have to defil ^^ith a condition of feeling so extremely 
remote from that of our own day, that the difficulty is pre- 
eminently great- Very sensual, and at the same time very 
brilliant societies, have inde(3d repeatedly existed, and the 
histories of both Franco and Italy afford many examples of 
an artistic and intellectual enthusiasm encircling those who 
were morally most frail ; but the pcculiaiity of Greek sen- 
suality is, that it grew up, for the most part, unconsured, 
and indeed even encoumged, under the eyes of some of the 
most Illustrious of moralists. If we can imagine Ninon de 
I’Enelos at a time when the rank and sjdendour of Parisian 
.society thronged her drawing-rooms, vcickoning a Bossuet 
or a Fenelon among her followers — if wo can imagine these 
prelates publicly advising her about the duties of her pro- 
fession, and the means of attaching the aftbctioiis of her 
lovers — we shall have conceivetl a relation scarcely more 
strange than tliat which existed between Socrates and the 
coui-tesan Theodota. 

In order to reconstruct, os far as possible, the modes of 
feeling of tlie Greek moralists, it will be nocessaiy in the 
fii*st place to say a few words concci ning one of the most 
delicate, but at the same time mo.st important, problems 
with which the legislator and the moralist have to deal. 

It was a favourite doctrine of the Christian Fathers, that 
concupiscence, or the sensual passion, was ^ the original sin ’ 
of human natuio ; and it must be owned that the progress of 
knowledge, which is usually extremely opposed to the ascetic 
theoiy of life, concurs with the theologictil view, in showing 
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Uio natural forcci of this appetite to be far greater than the • 
well-being of man lecpiires. The writings of Malthns have 
proveil, what the Greek moralists api)oar in a considerable 
<l(^greo to have seen, that its iiorroal and temperate exercise 
in the form of marriage, would produce, if universal, the 
utmost calauiituts to tlie world, Juid that, while nature seems 
in the most iinoipiivocal manner to urge the human riico to 
early mai jiages, tlic lirst condition of an advancing civilisa- 
tion in pofuilous countries is to restrain or diminish them. 
In no highly civilLsod society is marritigc general on the first 
development of thc5 passions, ami the continual tendency of 
increasirjg kuowhjdge is to ix^idcr such nifiT riagcs more rare. 
It is also an undoubted truth that, how(5vei* much moralists 
may enforce the obligation of extni-matrimunial purity, this 
obligation has nevci Ixjcn oven approximately regarded ; and 
in all nations, ages, and religions a v.ast mass of irregular 
iiuhilgeiico has ap[»cared, which has ])robably contributed 
more than any other single cause to the misery and thedegi’a- 
datioii of man. 

There are two ends whicli a moralist, in dcabng with this 
question, will cisp<M*ially regard — the natural duty of every 
man doing Hoinothing for the .support of the child he has 
calh‘d into exisb'nco, and the preservation of the domestic 
circle nnassaih'd and unpolluted. The family is the centre 
and tin.* jii-chcty})e of the State, and the haj)piucs.s and good- 
iu\ss of society are always in a very great degree dependent 
upon the purity of domestic life. The essentially exclusive 
nature of maiital afiection, and the natural desire of every 
man to be ccrhiiu of the paternity of the child he BU[)i>orts, 
n'mler tlie incursions of irrcgtilar passions within tlie domestic 
Cl I'd 0 a canso of extreme sutfeiiiig. Yet it would ap|)ear as 
if tht5 excessive foi-co of these passions would render such 
incursions both fivcpient and iiiovitablo. 

Under tliose ciixsumstances, there has arisen in society a 
figure which is certainly the most mournful, and in some 
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• respects tlie most awful, upon which tlie eye of the moralist 
can dwell. That unhappy being whose very name is a shame 
to speak ; who counterfeits with a cold heart the transpoi-ts 
of affection, and submits herself as the passive instrument of 
lust; who is scorned and insulteil as tho vilest of her sex, 
and doomed, for the most part, to disojvso and abject 
wreteh(^dnass and an early death, ap|)Ciiis in every age as tlie 
perpetual symbol o^ the degradation and the siniulness of 
man. Herself the supreme type of vice, sho is ultimaUdy 
tho most efficient guardian of virtue, ilut for her, tho un- 
challenged purity of countless happy homes w'ould bo 
polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of their nntcmipted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would 
have know'll the agony of remorse and of despair. On that 
one degraded iind ignoble form arc concentrated the passions 
that might liave tilled the w'orld with slmme. Rlw remains, 
while creeds and civilisfitioiis rise and fall, the eternal priestess 
of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

In dealing wdth this unhappy being, and with all of her 
sex who have violated the law of chastity, tho public opinion 
of most Ohnstian countries pronounces a sentence of extreme 
•severity. In the Anglo-Saxon nations especially, a single 
fault of this land is sufficient, at Icjist in the up|)erand middle 
classes, to affix an indelible brand which no time, no virtues, 
no iKjnitencc can wholly efface. This sentence is probably, 
in tlio first iu.stana% simply the expression of tho religious 
feeling on the subjexjt, but it is also sometimes defended by 
pow'eifiil arguments drawn from tho interests of society, It 
is said tliat the pi'eservution of domestic purity is a matter of 
euch transcendent impor banco that it is right that the most 
crushing penalties should lie attached to an act which the 
imagination Ciin ensily tiunsfigure, which legal cnuetmeiita 
can never efficiently control, and to which the most violent 
passions may prompt. It is said, too, that an anathema 
which drives into obscurity all evidences of sensual passions 
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ifl poculiarly fitted to restjict their operation ; for, more than 
any other passions, tlioy are dependent on the imagination, 
which is readily fired by the sight of evil. It is added, that 
tbe oTiiphnsis with which the vice is stigmatised produces a 
ennoRponding admiration for the opposite virtue, and that a 
fooling of the most delicate and scrupulous honour is thus 
tVnmed among the female population, which not only pre- 
serves from gi-oss sin, b.it also digniff 6 s and ennobles the 
wliole chaiuciter. 

Tn opposition to those views, several considerations of 
much weight have b(XiU urged. It is argued that, however 
[)orsistently society may ignore this form of vice, it exists 
novcrthch>s.s, and on tlm moat gigantic scale, and that evil 
rarely assumes such inveterate and perverting forms as when 
it is shrouded in obscurity and veiled by an hypocritical ap- 
pf'araiico of unconsciousness. Tlio exiatiuice in England of 
certainly not leas than fifty thousand unhappy women, ^ sunk 
in the very lowest do[)ths of vice and misery, shows sufii- 
cioidly what an apjialling amount of moral evil is fostering 
uncontrolled, undiscussed, and unalleviaicd, ujider the fair 
surface of a decorous socieiy. In the eyes of every physician, 
and indml in tho eyes of most contincnkil writci’s who have 
adveitel to the subject, no other feature of English life^ 
appears so infamous as tho fact that an epidemic, which is 
one of tho most dmulful now^ existing among mankind, which 
coin 111 unicatos itself from the guilty husband to tho innocent 
wife, and oven transmits its taint to her offspring, and which 
the (*.x|Mnienco of other nations conclusively proves may he 
vastly diminished, should 1 »e sulTercd to rage unchecked 

* Dr, Viutnis, in a romarkahle in 1861, was 49,370; and this is 
pnmphlot (Ijondon, 1867) On the cortninly much below the entire 
tit^essum oj JhrostiUUion, shows number. Tlieso, it will l>o ob- 
from tho police stiitisticii that tho served, comprise only tho habitual, 
number of prostitutes known to professional prostitutes. 
the police in England and Wales, 
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because fcho Legislature refuses to take o^lcial cognisance of 
its existence, or proper sanitary measures for its repression.' 
If the terrible censure wliich English public opinion jMsaes 
upon every instance of female fi*ailty in some degree dimi- 
nishes the number, it does not prevent such instances from 
being extremely numerous, and it immeasuiuhly aggravates 
the suffering they produce. Acts which in other Euroi)ean 
countries would oxcfte only a slight and ti'ansient emotion, 
spread in England, over a wide circle, all the bitterness of 
unmitigated anguish. Acts which natimilly neither imply 
nor produce a total subversion of the moral feelings, and 
which, in other countries, aro often followal by happy, 
virtuous, and affectionate lives, in England almost invari- 
ably lead to absolute ruin. Infanticide is greatly multiplietl, 
and a vast proportion of those whose reputations and live^j 
have been blasted by one momentary sin, aro hurled into the 
abyss of habitual prostitution — a condition which, owing to 
tho sentence of public opinion and the neglect of legislators, 
is in no other European country so hopelessly vicious or so 
irrovoaxhle/^ 

It is added, too, that the immense multitude who are 
thus doomed to tho extremity of life-long wretchedness aro 
not always, perhaps not generally, of those whose disposi- 
tions seem nalui-ally incapable of vii*tuo. Tho victims of 


* Somo measures have recently 
been taken in a few garrison towns. 
Tho moral sentiment of tho com- 
munity, it appears, would bo 
shocked if Liverpool were treated 
on the same principles us Ports- 
mouth. This very painful and 
revolting, but most important, sub- 
ject has been treated with great 
knowledge, impiirtiality, and 
ability, by Parent -Duch&telet, 
in his famous work, La Prosti- 
tution danit la triUe de Paris. 
Tho third edition contains very 


copious BUpplcmontary accounts, 
furnished by diftcrent doctors 
in different countries. 

^ Paront-Luchjltelot lius given 
many statistics, showing tho very 
largo extent to which the French 
system of supervision cleters those 
who were about to enter into 
p^:>8titution, and reclaims those 
who had entered into it. Ho and 
Dr. Vintras concur in representing 
English prostitution as about the 
most degraded, and at the same 
time the most brerocabU- 
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Bediiction are often led aside quite as much by the ardour of * 
their affections, and by the vivacity of their intelligence, as 
by any vicious propensities.' Even in the lowest grades, the 
most dispassionate observers have detected remains of higher 
feelings, which, in a different moral atmosphere, and under 
diflbrent moral husbandry, would have undoubtedly been 
developed.^ The statistics of prostitution show that a great 
pi’oportion of those who have fallen iisto it have been im- 
I^lled by the most extreme poverty, in many instances 
verging upon staiwation.® 

These opposing considerations, which I have very briefly 
indicated, and which T do not projX)se to discuss or to 


* MihH Mnlock, in her Jiniiahlc 
hut ruthor fochlo book, called A 
Woman'f^ Thomjhts ahmU Wonifttf 
has sonio goo(l rotnarks on this 
point (pp. 201-293), >^hich are all 
tlio moro valnalile, ns tho authoress 
hna not the faintest sympathy with 
any opinions concorniiig the char- 
acter and position of women wliich 
are not strietly conventional. Slie 
notices the experience of kSunday 
school inistresaos, thnt, of their 
pupils who lire soiliicoil, an ex- 
tremely largo proportion nro ‘of 
the very host, refined, intoUigent, 
truthful, nnd aflVctional.o.’ 

* Seethe very singular and pain- 
ful chapleriu i*aronl.-DuchAtelet, 
called ' Mtnurs ot Habitudes des 
Proatitut^cs.’ He observes that 
they nro remarkable for thoir 
kindness to one another in sickness 
OP in distress ; that tluy aro not 
Uufreqiiontly charitable to poor 
piH)])le who do not belong to their 
class; that when one of thorn has 
a child, it becomes the object of 
rery general interest ami affection ; 
that most of them have loTers, to 


whom they are sincerely attached , 
that they rarely fail to show in 
the hospitals a very real sense of 
shame; and that many of them 
entered into their mode of life for 
the purpose of supporting aged 
parent H. One anecdote is worth 
giving in the words of the autlior* 

‘ Un medecin n'entrant jamais dans 
Ifurs sallcs sans otar l^girement 
son chapeau, par cotto sciilc 
tesso il snt tollcment conquerir 
liMir confiaiice qu’il lour faisait 
f.iire tout co qu’il voulait.' This 
writer, I may observe, ia not a 
romance WTiter or a theorist of any 
description. He is simply a phy- 
sician who describes the results of 
a very largo official experience. 

■ ‘ raront-DuchAtelet atteste 
quo sur trois millo creatures per- 
dues tronto ciiiq seiilement avaient 
un 6t.it qui poiivait les iionrrir, et 
quo quatorze cents avaient 6t6 pr6- 
cipit6cs dans cetto horrible vie par 
la niis^re. Une d'elles, quand elle 
s’y r6sulut,, n’avait pas inang6 de- 
puis trois jours.’ — I^gouv6, Ifist, 
morale dee FemmeSf pp. 322^323. 
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estiioate^ \vilJ l)e sufficient to exhibit t)^e magnitude of the 
problem. In the Greek civilisation, legialatora and moraliaia 
ondoRVoured to moot it by the cordial I'ecognitiou of two 
distinct orders of womanhood* — the wife, whose fn\st dutv 
was fidelity to her husband; the hctairji, or mistress, who 
suljdlsted by her fugitive attachments. Tlio wives of the 
Greeks lived in almost absolute seclusion. Tliey wcio 
\iaually married when very young. Tlieir occupations w^ere to 
weave, to spin, to embroider, to Buj)eiintond the household, 
to care for tlieir sick .slaves. Tliey lived in a sj>ecial and 
retired part of llio house. Tlie luore w'ealthy seldom went 
abroad, and never cxcqit when accom|)aniod by a female 
slave; never attended the public s}x?etacles; received no 
male visitoi's except in the prc.s(}ncc of their hus>>ands, and 
had not even a scat at their own tables when main guo^sis 
were there. Their prc-oinincnt virtue was fidelity, and it ia 
probable that this was very strictly and wvy gcnnntlly ob- 
served. Their rcmarkablc freedom from temptations, the 
public opinion wbicli strongly discouraged any attempt U) 
seduce them, and the amjdc sphere for illicit pleasures that 
was accorded to the other sex, all contributed to protect it. 
On the other hand, living, jus they did, alniust cxclu.sivtdy 
among their female slavi's, being dcprivctl of all tho cflucaiing 
hifluoiico of male society, and having no ]>lace at those public 
spectacles whicli weifi the chief innauH of Athenian culture, 
their minds imi.st noros.sj\rily liavo liocn exceedingly con- 
tracted. Thueydid(\s doubtless expressed tho prevailing sen- 
timent of bis countrymen when ho said that tho highest 
merit of woman is not to bo spoken of eitlier for goo<l or for 

* Concerning tlio position and Jtainnevilh*, /.« J^h/wte dam 
character of Oret3k Momen, the r/tntiijuiU 18^15); iind no 

reader may obtain ample in forma- article ' On Keiaale ^icty in 
tion by consulting Becker s Chari- Greece/ in the twenty-sec*ond 
€les{\ ranslated by Metcalfe, 1815); volume of the Qtiart^ly Hetdew, 
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evil ; and Phidias illustrated the same feeling when he repre- * 
seated the heavenly Aphrodite standing on a tortoise, typi- 
fying thereby the secluded life of a virtuous woman.* 

In their own restricted sphere their lives were probably 
not unhappy. Education and custoni rendered the purely 
domestic life that was assigned to them a second nature, and 
it must in moat instances have reconciled them to the extra - 
matrimonial connections in which thdii* husbands too fre- 
quently indulged. The prevailing manners wore very gentle. 
Domestic opi)re3sion is scarcely ever spoken of ; the husband 
lived chiclly in the public plfice ; causes of jealousy and of 
dissension could seldom occur ; and a feeling of warm affection, 
thougli not a feeling of equality, must doubtless have in most 
cases spoiiiaiieously arisen. In the writings of Xeno})hon 
we have, a ebanning picture of a husband who had received 
into his arms his young wife of Hfteen, absolutely ignorant of 
the world and of its ways. Ho speaks to her with extreme 
kiiidnoss, but in the hiiiguagc that would be used to a little 
child. Her task, ho tolls her, is to be like a (jucen beo, 
dwelling conthntally at homo and supci’intonding the work of 
her slaves. She must distribute to each their tasks, must 
economise tlio family income, and must bike esjMXjial care 
that the hou.so is strictly orderly — the shoc.s, the pots, and 
the clothes always in their places. It is also, ho tolls her, a 
part of her duty to tend h(*.r sick slaves; but here his wife 
intorruptod him, exclaiming, ‘ Nay, but that will indeed bo 
the most agiticablo of my otha’S, if such as I treat with kind 
ness are likely to bo grateful, and to love me more than 
Udbi-o.* With a Very tender and delicate caro to avoid 
everything resembling a i*cproach, the husband pemiadea 
liis wife to give up the habits of wealing high-heeled boots, 
ill oitlor to ap^ieai* tall, and of colouring her face with ver- 
milion and white lead. He pi*omises her that if she faith* 


Plutarch, CohJ, Prmc. 
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^lly performs her duties he will himself be the first and 
iuost devoted of her slaves. Ho assured SmTatos that whcu 
anj domestic dispute arose he could extricate himself ad- 
mirably, if he was in the right ; but that, whenever he was 
in the wrong, he found it impossible to convince his wife 
that it was otherwise J 

We have another picture of Greek mamed life in the 
writings of Plutarch, Ibiit it represents the condition of the 
Greek mind at a later period than that of Xenophon. In 
Plutarch the wife is represented not as the mere hoiisekeei>or, 
or as the chief slave of her husband, but ns his equal and 
his companion. He enforces, in the strongest terms, 
I'eciprocity of obligations, and desires that the mind.s of 
women should l>e cultivated to the highest |K)lnt.® lli.s 
precepts of mamago, indeed, fall little if at all below iwiy 
that have appeared in modern days. Hi.s letter of consola- 
tion to his wife, on the dctith of their child, breathas a spirit 
of the tenderest aflection. It is recorded of him that, 
having liad some dispute with the relations of his wife, she 
feared that it might impair their domestic happinass, and she 
accordingly persuaded her husband to accompany her on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Helicon, where they olfercd up together 
a sacrifice to J^ovo, and prayed that their afibction for one 
another might never be diminished. 

In general, however, the position of the virtuous Greek 
woman was a very low one. She was under a |)erpctual 
tutelage : first of all to her parents, who disposod of her hand, 
then to her husbimd, and in her days of widowhood to her 
sons, ill cases of inherihince. her male relations were 
preferred to her. The privilege of divorce, which, in Athens, 
at least, she possessed as well as her husband, apjiears to 
have been practically almost nugatory, on account of the 

* Xenophon^ Econ. ii. of the character of a good wife in 

* Plat. CW/t Prao, There 10 Aristotle. (Economics, book i. cap. 
also an extremely beautiful picture rii.) 

VOL. It. II 
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shock which public doclaratioRs in the law court gave to th^ 
habits which education and public opinion bad formed. 
She V)rought with her, however, a dowry, and the recognised 
necessity of endowing daughters was one of the causes of 
those fi-eipiont expositions which were peri)etratod with so 
little blame. The Athenian law was also peculiarly careful 
and tender in dealing with the interests of female orphans.* 
Plato had argued that women were (Ajual to men ; but the 
liabils of the [)eoplG were totally opposed to this theory. 
Marrhigo was regarded chielly in a civic light, as the means of 
producing citizens, and in Hparta it was ordered that old or 
intirm husbands should cede their young wives to stronger 
men, who could pjx)duco vigorous soldiers for the State. 
'Fhe lificcditMuonian treatment of women, which differed in 
many rosj)ect8 from that which prevailed in the other Greek 
States, while it wius utterly destructive of all delicacy of 
feeling or action, had undoubtedly the elhxjt of producing a 
fierce and masculine patriotism ; and many fine examples are 
recorded of Spartan mothcTS devoting tbeir sons on the altar 
of their country, rejoicing over their deaths when nobly won, 
and infusing their own heroic spirit into the armies of the 
]>eoplo. Por tlio most part, however, the n.ames of virtuous 
women seldom appear in Greek history. The simple modesty 
whicli was evincetl by Phocion’s wife, in the period when her 
husband occupie<l the foremost position in Athens,* and a 
few iiistiinces of conjugal and filial affection, have been 
recM)rded ; but in general the only women who attracted the 
notice of the people wore tlio heUerse, or courtesans.* 


' Hoe Alexander’s llMtory of 
IVomen (Tjonih)n. 178^), vol.i.p. 201. 

* IMutaroh, Phoruyn, 

* Our iiifonu’ition concerning 
the (tivek oourtet»ans is chiefly de- 
rived from the thirteenth l)Ookof the 
UeipnosophL^fa of Atheiiseas, from 
live fMUrn of Alciphroiv from the 


Dialogws of Lucian on courtesans, 
and from the oration of Demo- 
sthenes ngjiinst Nesera. See, too, 
Xenophon, Memorahilia, iii. 11; 
and among modern books. Becker’s 
Chnricles. Athennus was an 
Egyptian, whose < exact date is 
unknown but who appears to have 
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In order to understand the position which these last 
assumed in Greek life, we must transport oin-selves in 
thought into a moral latitude totally ditiTorent from our own. 
The Greek conception of excellence was the full and perfect 
development of humanity in all its organs and functions, 
md without any tinge* of asceticism. Some paiie of human 
nature were recognised as higher than 011161*3 ; and to suffer 
any of the lower appotites to obscure the mind, rosti*ain the 
will and engross the energies of life, was acknowledged to be 
disgraceful ; but the systematic repression of a natuml appetite 
was totally foreign to Greek inodes of thought. Tjogislators, 
moralists, and the general voice of the people, appear to have 
applied these principles almost unreservedly to intercourse 
between the sexes, and tbo most virtuous men habitually and 
openly entered into relations which would now bo almost 
universally censui*ed. 

The experience, however, of many societies has shown 
that a public opinion may accord, in this resi>oct, almost 
unlimited licence to one sex, without showing any cor- 
responding indulgence to the other. But, in Greece, a con- 
currence of causes hatl conspired to bring u certain section 
of courtesans into a ijosition they liavo in no other society 
attained. The voluptuous woi*ship of Aplirodito gave a kind 
of religious sanction to their profession. Courtesans were 
the priestesses in her temples, and those of Corinth were 
believed by their prayers to have avoi*ted calamities from their 
city. Prostitution is said to have enteml into the religious 
rites of Jkibylon, Biblis, Cyprus, and Corinth, and these as 
well as Miletus, Tonedo.s, Lesbop, and Abydos became famous 
for their schools of vice, which grew up under the shadow of 
the temples.' 

survived Ulpian, who died in 4.D. Alciphroa is believed to have lived 
228. Hh bad access to, and gave near the time of Lucian, 
extracts from, many works on this * Accordiog to some writers the 
sulyect, which liars now perisheNd. word ’venenuri' eomesfrt^m ' Vsns- 

V 2 
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In tbo next place, the intense sBsthotic enthusiasm that* 
prevailed was eminently fitted to raise the most beautiful 
to honour. In a land and beneath a sky where natural 
beauty developed to the highest point, there arose a school 
of matchless artists both in painting and in sculpture, and 
public games and contests were celebrated, in which supreme 
physical peifectiou was crowned by an assembled people. In 
no other period of the world’s history was the admiration 
of beauty in all its forms so i^assionate or so universal. It 
coloured the whole moral teaching of the time, and led the 
cliief moralists to regard virtue simply as the highest kind 
of suprscnsiial bcyiiity. It appeared in all literature, whore 
the beauty of form and stylo was the first of studies. It 
supplied at once the inspiration and the rule of all Gi*eok 
art. Jt led the Greek wife to pray, before all other prayei-s, 
for the iH'auty of her children. It surrounded the most 
iK^aiififul with an aureole of admiring reverence. The 
courtosjin was often the cpieen of beauty. She was the 
model of the statues of Aphi*odite, that commanded the 
admiration of 0 recce. Praxiteles was accustomed to repro- 
duce tlio form of Phryno, and her statue, carved in gold, 
stood in tlic toniplo of Apollo at Delphi; and when she was 
accused of corrupting the youth of Athens, her advocato, 
llyperidos, prociirod her acquittal by suddenly unveiling her 
charm.s lK‘fore tho dazzled eyes of the assembled judges. 
Apelles was at once tho ixiinter and tho lover of Lai's, and 
Alexander gave liim, as tho choicest gift, his own favourite 
concubine, of whom tho painter had become enamoui*ed 
while pourti-aying her. Tho chief flower-painter of antiquity 
w'quiml his skill thi'ough his lovo of the flower-girl Glycera, 
whom ho Nvtus accustomeil to paint among her garlands, 
l^indar and Simonides sang the praises of courtesans, and 

rem oxercero/ on account of the La/uttf, *vcncror / also La Mothele 
devotions in tho temple of Venus. Vayer, Lettr^ xc. 
iSee Vo>8iuB, Etymologicon Lingum * 
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^rave philosophers made pilgrimages to visit them, and their 
names were known in every city.^ 

It is not surprising that, in such a state of thought and 
feeling, many of the more ambitions and accomplished women 
shonld have betaken tAicmselves to this career, nor yet that 
they should have attained the social position which the 
secluded existence an^ the enforced ignorance of the Greek 
wives had loft vacant. The courtesan was the ont3 fi-eo 
woman of Athena, and she often availed herself of her free- 
dom to acquire a degree of knowledge which enabled her to 
odd to her other charms an intense intellectual fascuiation. 
Gathering around her the most brilliant artists, poets, his- 
torians, and philosophei-s, she flung herself uni*eservedly into 
the intellectual and aesthetic enthuaijisum of her time, and 
soon l^ecame the centre of a litentry society of matchless 
splendour. Aspasii, who was as famous for her genius m 
for her beauty, won the passionate love of Pericles. She Is 
said to have instructed him in eloquence, and to havo com- 
posed some of Ids most famous omtioiia ; she was continually 
consulted on affairs of state; and Socrates, like other philo- 
sophers, attended her assemblies. Socrates Idmsolf has 
owned his deep obligations to the instructions of a courtesan 
named Diotima. The courtesan Loontium was among the 
moat ardent disciples of Epicurus.^ 

Another cause prolwibly contributed indirectly to the 
elevation of this class, to which it is extremely diflicult to 
allude in an English book, but which it is imi)os.Hible alto- 


* On tho connection of the 
courtesans with the artistic onthii- 
siaem, see Kaoul Bochette. Coi/rs 
(FArckiMogie, pp. 278-279. See, 
too, Athenseus, xiii. ; Pliny, 
HUi, Nat xxxv.^40. 

•See tho very curions little 
work of Manage, Historia Mulierum 


'Phihsojpharum (Lugduni, mdxc.); 
also Rainneville, Jm Femnut <1ann 
PAnttquite^ii). 244. At a much later 
date Lucian described tho beauty, 
accomplishments, generosity, and 
even modesty, of Pantbea of 
Smyrna, the farourito mistress of 
Lucias Verus. 
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gether to omit, even in the moat cursory survey of Greek 
morals. Irregular female connections were looked upon as 
ordinary and not disgraceful incidents in the life of a good 
man, for they were compared with that lower abyss of 
iiimatural love, which was the deepest and strangest taint of 
Greek civilisation. This vice, which never appears in the 
writings of Homer and Hesiod, doyjitless arose imder the 
iunucncc of the public games, which, accustoming men to the 
contemplation of absolnUdy nude figures,' awoke an unnatural 
piission,-* totally remote from all modern feelings, but which 
ill Greece it was regarded jis heroic to resist.*'' The popular 
religion in this, os in other cases, was made to bend to the 
new vice. IIel>e, the cuj^-bearer of tlie gods, was replaced 
by (Jaiiyuiede, and the worst vices of earth were transported 
to Olympus.^ Artists sought to reflect the passion in their 

' TUp whioliwaHatfir^titi man, in refraining from gratifying 
iisn, was (lf.«cnnlo(l by the Ijicode- a pasKion he had conceive<l for a 
moriiuns, and afterwanla by the boy named Megabetes, and Maxi- 
other Orofka. There aro three muH Tyriusaaye it deserved greater 
curious memoirs tracing the hist< iry praise than the heroism of lioonidas. 
of the chiiuge, by M. Lurulte, in (Diss.xxv.) Diogenes Laertius, in 
the Jltsi. lie I'Aradhnie roynle dfs his Life of Zeno, the founder of 
Liitcrinfions, tome i. Stoicism, the most austere of all 

* On the causes of paiderastia ancient sects, praises that philo- 
iii Greece, sec the remarks of Mr. sopher for being but little addicted 
Owite in the review of the Sympo- to this vice. Sophocles is said to 
eititn, in his great work on Plato, have been much addicted to it. 

The wlmlo subject is very ably * Some examples of the ascrip- 
treated by M. Maury, des -lion of this vice to the divinities 

lieliyions de la Grke antique, tome are given by Clem. Alex. Adnumitio 
iii. pp. 3/i-39. Many facts con- ad Genies. Socrates is said to have 
noi'twf with it an* collected by Dol- maintained that Jupiter loved 
linger, in his«/<tc^»<f and Ganymede for his wistloin, as his 

by Chateaubriand, in his J^tudea name is derived from ydtntptu and 
historiqura. The chief original to be delighted with pru- 

authority is the thiitoenlli book of dence. (Xonophou, Banquet.) The 
Atlionaus, a book of very painful disaster of Cannie was ascribed to 
interest in the history of morals. the jealousy of Juno because a 

* Plutnnh, in his Life of AgeH- beautiful boy wos^ introduced into 
Uius, dwells on iho intense self- Uie temple of J npiter. (Lactaatius, 
oontrol manifested by that great In»t* l)i». ii. 17.) 
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Wtaes of tho Hermaphrodite, of Bacchus, and the more 
effeminate Apollo ; moralists were known to praise it sis the 
bond of friendship, and it was sjxiken of as the inspiring 
enthusiasm of the heroic Theban legion of Epaniinondas.' 
In general, however, it was stignmtised as imquestionahly a 
vice, but it was ti'cated with a levity we can now hardly 
conceive. We can scarcely have a better illustmtion of tho 
extent to which moraf ideas and feelings have changoti, than 
the fact that the fir*st two Greeks who were considerrjd worthy 
of statues by their fellow-countrymen are said to have been 
Hannodiiis and Aristogoiton, wlio wei*e united by an iinjuiro 
love, and who wci-e glorified for a |X)litical assaasinatioji.® 

It is pi*obablc that this cause conspired with tho othei's to 
dissociate tho class of courtcsiuis fi*<>in tho idea of supreme 
depravity with which lliey liavo msiially been cooncfctod. 
Tlie gieat majority, however, were sunk in this, as in all 
other ages, in abject degi*adation coinpamtivcly few attained 
the condition of hetsera?, and oven of these it is prol)able that 
the greater number exhibited the characteristics which in 
all ages have attached to their class. Faithlessness, oxtrenio 
inpacity, and extravagant luxury, weio coinnioii among 
them ; but yet it is unquestionable that there were many 
exceptions. Tlie excommunication of society did not press 
ujx>n or degrade them ; and tliough they were never- regarded 
with the same Ironoui- as married women, it seems generaljy 
to have been believed that the wife and the courtesan liaxl 
each her place and her function in tho world, and her own 
peculiar ty|)e of excellence. 'Hie courtesan JiOaaia, who was 
a friend of Hannodiiis, died in -toiiure rather than reveal 

* Atheoteus, xiii. 78. See, too, Ifialoguefl of Lucian on tho cour- 

ihfe very revolting book on different tesane. See, b>o, Terence, 7%e 
kinds of love, ascribed (it is said Eunuch, v. scene 4, which is 
falsely) to Lucian. Cfipied from the Greek. The ma- 

* Pliny, Uist. Nat. xxxiv. 9. jority of the class were not calle(.l 

* There is Mm pie evidence of hotierae, but 
this in Atheuseus, and in the 
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tbo conspiracy of her fncnd^ and the Athenians, in allusion 
to her name, caused the statue of a tongueless lioness to be 
erected to commemorate her constancy. ' The gentle manners 
and disinterested affection of a courtesan named Bacchis 
wore especially recorded, and a very .touching letter paints 
her cluiracter, and describes the logret that followed her to 
the tornb.^ In one of the moat remarkable of liis pictures of 
Greek life, Xenophon describes how Socrates, having lieard 
of tbo beauty of the coui-tesan Theodota, went with his 
disciples to ascertain for himself whether the report was 
true ; how with a quiet humour he questioned her about the 
sourctvs of tbo luxury of her dwelling, and how he proceeded 
to sketch f<^r her tlie qualities she should cultivate in order 
iA) attach her lovers. She ought, he tolls her, to shut the 
door against the insolent, to watch her lovers in sickness, to 
rejoice grcsitly when they succeed in anything honoui'able, 
to love tenderly those who love her. Having carried on a 
cheerful ajid ixiifoctly unemhan'assod convei-sation with her, 
with no kind of reproach on hLs part, cither oxjiressed or 
implied, and with no tnice eitlior of the timidity or effrontery 
of conscious guilt upon hers, the best and wisest of tho Greeks 
left liis hosU'ss with a graceful compliment to her Iwauty.^ 
My task in describing this asi)ect of Greek life has been 
an ouiincntly unpletusing one, and I should certainly not 
have onteml upon oven tho baldest and most guarded 
disquisition on a subjoct so difficult, painful, and delicate, 
had it not l)een absolutely indispensable to a history of 
\norals to give at least an outline of the pi*ogres8 that has 

’Plutarch, De QamUiiale; the letters of Alciphron, espociallT 
Plio. HisLNiit. xxxiv. 19. The foat the very touching totter (x.) on her 
of biting out their tongues rather death, describing her kindness and 
than revoal socreta, or yield to disinterestedness. Athen»us (xiii. 
passion, is ascril)ed to a suspiciously G6) rolutes a curious .anecdote illus- 
hugo number of persons. Manage tv.iting these aspects of her cha- 
cites five besides Lcsena. {Hist, raoter. 

MutUr, Phifos, pp. 104-108.) • Xenophon, MAnorab. iii. U. 

* See, upon Bacchis, several of 
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been effected in this sphere. What I have written will 
sufficiently explain why Greece, which was fertile, beyond all 
other lands, in great men, was so remarkably barren of 
great women. It will shoW, too, that while the Gitjek 
moralists recognised, like ourselves, the distinction between 
the higher and the lower sides of our nature, they differed 
very widely from modern public opinion in the sUindard of 
inoi*als they enforce. The Christian doctrine, that it is 
criminal to gratify a powerful and a transient physical appe- 
tite, except under the condition of a lifelong contract, was 
altogether unknown. Strict duties were imposed upon Gi*eek 
wives. Duties were imposed at a Later period, though less 
stn’ctly, upon the husband. Unnatural love was stigmatised, 
but with a levity of censure which to a nio<iem mind appears 
inexpressibly revolting. Some .slight legal disqualifications 
rested upon the whole class of hetseiie, and, though more 
admired, they were less respected than women who had 
adopted a domestic life ; but a combination of circumstances 
bad raised them, in actual worth and in popular cstiimition, 
to an unexampled elevation, and an aversion to marriage 
iKJcame very general, and extra-matrimonial connections 
were formed with the mo.st perfect fmnkmjss and publicity. 

If wo now turn to the Itoman civilisation, we shall find 
that some important advances had been made in the condition 
of women. The virtue of cliostity has, as I have sLown, 
been regarded in two different ways. The utilitarian view, 
which commonly prevails in countries where a political 
spirit is more powerful than a I’eligious spirit, i*pgarda 
marriage as the ideal state, and to promote the happiness, 
sanctity, and security of thLs shite is the main object of all its 
precepts. Tlie mystical view which I'csts ujwn the natuml 
feeling of shame, and which, as history proves, has prevailed 
especially whore political sentiment is vei7 low, ami religious 
sentiment very sti’ong, I’egards virginity as its supreme ty|)e, 
and marriage as simply the most pardonable declension from 
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ideal purity. It is, T think, a very remarkable fact, that at 
tlie head of the religious system of Rome we find two sacer* 
dotal bodies which appear respectively to typify these ideas. 
The Flaroens of Jupiter and the Vestal Virgins were the two 
most sacred orders in Rome, The ministmtions of each were 
believed to bo vitally important to the Stito. Each could 
ofiiciate only within the walls of Rome. Each was appointed 
with the most imposing ceremonies. Eadi was honoured with 
the most profound reverence. But in one important respect 
they differed. Tlie Vestal was the typo of virginity, and 
her purity wjis guarded by iho most ten*ific penalties. The 
PJarnen, on the tither hand, was the representative of Roman 
marriage in its .strictest and holiest form, flo was necessarily 
married. Hi.s maiTiago was celebrated with the most solemn 
rites. It could only be dissolved by deatli. If his wife died, 
ho was degnuled from his oflice.* 

Of these two ordei's, tliere can be no question that the 
Flamon was the most faithful expression of the Roman scn- 
tijnents. Ilie Roman religion was essentially domestic, and 
it was a main objiX't of the lcgi.slator to surround marriage 
witli every ciroumsbiiico of dignity and solemnity. Monogamy 
was, from the earliest times, strictly eqjoined ; and it wa.9 
one of the gi'eat benefits tliat have i-esultcd fi-om the 
expansion of Roman power, that ifc made this type dominant 
in Europe. In the legends of ejirly Rome we have ample 
evidence 1)oth of tho high moral estimate of women, and 
of their piomincnce in Roman life. The ti'agedies of Lucretia 
and of Virginia disjjlay a delicacy of honour, a sense of the 
Bupreme excellence of unsullied purity, wliich no Christian 
nation could surpaa« The legends of the Sabine women 
interceding between their parents and their husbands, and 
dui.<i saving the infant republic, and of the motlier of Coriolanus 


On the Flametui, see Aulus Qell. iioci. z. lA. ,, 
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aveHing by her prayers the ruin impending over her 
countiy, entitled women to claim their share in the ])atriotio 
glories of Home. A temple of Venus OalVa waa associated 
with the legend of Roman ladies, who, in an hour of dangei*, 
cutoff their long tresses to make bowstrings for the soldiei-s.^ 
Another temple preserved to all posterity the memory of the 
filial piety of that Roman woman wlm, when her mother was 
condemned to be starved to death, obtained peiinission to 
visit her in her prison, and was discovered feeding her from her 
bi-east.^ 

The legal position, however, of the Roman wife was for 
a long period extremely low. The Roman family was con- 
stituted on the princij)le of the uncontrolled autliority of its 
head, both over his wife and over his childmi, and lie could 
repudiate the former at will. Neither the custom of gifts to 
the father of the bride, nor the custom of do^vries, appears to 
have existed in the earliest period of Roman history ; but 
the father disi)osed absolutely of the hand of his daughter, 
and sometimes even possessed the ix)wor of breaking off 
maniages that had been actually contracted.* In the 
forms of mannage, however, which were usual in the 
earlier jieriods ejf Rome, the absolute {K)wer passed into 
the hands of the husband, and he had the right, in 
some cases, of putting her to death.^ I.<aw and public opinion 
combined in making matrimonial purity most strict. For 


' Capitolinus.A/aw/tniu^t/ank^r. 

* Pliny, Nat. vii. 36. 

There is (as is well known) a 
similar legend of a daughter thus 
feeding her father. Val. Max. 
Lib. V. cap. 4. 

* This appears from the first 
act of the SHchvs of Plautus, The 
power appears m have become quite 
obiblete d aing the Empire ; but the 


first legal act (which was rather oi 
the nature of an exhortation than 
of a comniand) against it was 
issued by Antoninus Pius, and it 
was only definitely alxilished under 
Diocletian. (lAboulaye, Recherchea 
8ur la condition ciw$ H 'poliii^ae 
dea femmes^ pp. 

* Aul. Oell. Noct. X. 23 
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five himdi*ed and twenty years, it was said, there was no 
such thing as a divorce in Rome.* Manners were so severe, 
that a senator was censured for indecency because he had 
kissed his wife in tlie presence of their daughter.* It was 
considerefl in a liigh degree di.sgracfifiil for a Roman mother 
to delegate to a nurse the duty of suckling her child.® 
Humptuai’y laws regulated with the most minute severity all 
the details of domestic economy.'* I'he courtesan class, 
though probably numerous and certainly uncontrolled, were 
regarded with much contempt. The disgrace of publicly 
professing themselves mcmlx;j*s of it was belifjved to be a 
sufficient punishment;* and an old law, which was probably 
intended to teach in symbol the diitie.s of married life, 
enjoined that no such peison should touch the altar of Juno.® 
It was related of a certain cedile, that he failed to obtain 
redress for an assault which had been made upon him, because 
it had uccun-ed in a house of ill-fame, in which it was dis- 
graceful for a Roman magistrate to V>e found.^ The sanctity 
of female purity was believed to bo attested by all nature. 
'Vhe most savage animals became tame before a virgin.® 
Wlien a woman walked naked round a field, caterpillars and 
all loathsome insects fell dead l)efore her.''^ It was said that 
drownoil men floated on their bficks, and drowned women on 
their faces ; and this, in the opinion of Roman naturalists, 
wiis duo to tlio superior purity of the latter.*® 


* Val. Maximus, ii. 1, § 4 ; Aul. 
Gelliufl, Noct. iv. 3. 

* Ammianuji MarcelIinuB,xxviii. 

4 

■ Tacitus, De Oraioribus, xxviii. 

* See Aulus GelUns, Noct. ii. 24. 

* * More inter voteres recepto, 
(lui satis pccnarum adversum impn- 
liioas in ipsa profossiono flagitii 
credebant.’ — Tacitus, Annul, ii. 8d. 

* Aul. Ooll. iv. 3. Juno was the 
goddess of marriage. 


» Ibid. iv. 14. 

* The well-known superstition 
about the lion, &c., becoming docile 
before a virgin is, I believe, as old 
as Roman tinie.s. St. Isidore 
mentions that rhinoceroses were 
said to be captured by young 
girls being put in their wi^ to 
fascinate them. (Legendre, Traiti 
de VC^niotif tome ii. p. 35.) 

• Pliny, Hisi. Nat. ^(xviit. ?S. 

*• Ibid. vii. 18. 
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» It wa» a remark of Aristotle, that the superiority of the 
Groeks to the barbarians was shown, among other things, 
in the fact that the Greeks did not, like other nations, regard 
their wives as slaves, but treated them as helpmates and 
companions. A Roman writer has appealed, on the whole 
with gimtcr justice, fo the treatment of wives by his fellow 
countrymen, as a proof of the superiority of Roman to Greek 
civilisation. He has observed that while the Greeks kept 
their wives in a special quai*tor in the interior of their houses, 
and never permitted them to sit at banquets except with 
theii’ relatives, or to see any male except in the pi csence of a 
relative, no Roman ever hesitated to lead his wife with him 
to the feast, or to place the mother of tlie family at tlie heiid 
of his table.* Whethei*, in the period when wives were 
completely subject to the rule of their husbands, much 
domestic oppression occurreil, it is now impt)ssible to say. 
A temple dedicated to a goddess named Viriplaca, whose 
mission was to jipijoase lmsband.s, was worshippfjd by Roman 
women on the .Palatine;'-* and a strange and improbable, if not 
incredible story, is related by Livy, of the dLscovory during 
the Republic, of a vast conspiracy by Roman wives to [)oisoL 
theii* husbands.^ On the whole, however, it is probable that 
the Roman matron was from the oai'liest period a name of 
honour ; * that the beautiful sentence of a jurisconsult of the 
Empire, who defined marriage as a lifelong fellowship of all 
divine and human rights,'’ expressed most faithfully tlio 


' ' Quern enim Homanorum pudet 
uxorem ducere in convivium? aut 
cujus materfamilms non prinium 
locum tenet mdiuni, atque in colo- 
britato versatur? quod multo fit 
aliter in Grseeia. Nam neque in 
conviTium adhibetur, nisi propin- 
quorum, neque aedet nisi in interioro 
parte edium gurnyy^esron^ appel- 
latur, quo nemo accedif, nisi pro- 


pinqua cognakione conjunctus,* — 
Corn. Nepos. prwfat. 

* Val. Max. ii. 1, § (J. 

•Liv, viii. 18. 

* 8eo Val. Max. ii. 1. 

* * Nuptise sunt conjuDctio maria 
et fomino;, et consortium omnia 
vitse, divini et humani juris com* 
municatio.’— Modestinus. 
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feelings of the people, and that female virtue had in every < 
ago a considerable place in Roman biographies.^ 

1 have already enumerated the chief caused of that 
complete lUssolution of Roman morals which began shortly 
after the Punic wai*s, wliich contributed very lax^ely to the 
destruction uf the Republic, and which attained its climax 
under the Caesai-s. There are few examples in history of a 
revolution pervading so completely eveiy sphere of religious, 
domestic, social, and political life. Philosophical scepticism 
corroded the ancient religions. An inundation of Eastern 
luxury and Eastern morals submerged all the old habits of 
austere simplicity. The civil wars and the Empire degrade*! 
the chai'ac'.ter of the [)eople, and the cxaggei-ated prudeiy of 
republican manuei's only served to make the rel>ound into 
vice the more irresistible. In the fierce outburst of uii- 
govornablo and almost frantic depravity that mai-ked this 
evil period, the violations of female vii’tue v ero infamously 
prominent. The vast multiplication of .slaves, v^hich is in 
every ago jx'culiarly fatal to moral purity ; the fact Uiab a 
great projK^rtion of those slaves were chosen from the most 
voluptuous pi'ovincos of the Empire ; the games of Flora, in 
which races of naked courtesans were exhibitetl ; the panto- 
mimes, which derived thcii* charms chiefly from the audacious 
iiidccA?ucies of the octal's ; the influx of the Gixjek and Asmtic 
hetajiw who were attracted by the wealth of the metropolis , 
the licentious ^mintings which began to adorn every house j 
the rise of Haias, wliich rivalled the luxury and surpassed the 
lieauty uf the chief ceiiti'cs of Asiatic vice, combining with 
the intoxication of great wealth suddenly acquired, with the 
disruption, through many causes, of all the ancient habitoaiid 
beliefs, and with the tendency to pleasure which the clodng 
of the paths of honourable political ambition by the impeiW 

' bivy, xxxiv. 5. Thoro is a Greek) in Clem. Alexand. ^Strom, 
tine collection of legends or bis> iy. 19. 
tori OB of heroic women (hut cliiefly 
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IdeBpofcusm, naturally pi-oduced, had all their jiai*t in pre- 
l)aring those orgies of vice which the writers of the Empire 
reveal. Most scholai's will, I suppose, retain a vivid re- 
collection of the now insight into the extent and wildness of 
human guilt which they obtained when they first oj>ened the 
[)t\ges of Suetonius ot Lampridiusj and the sixth Satire of 
Juvenal paints with a fierce energy, though piobably with 
the natural exaggeinijbion of a satirist, the extent to which 
corruption had spread among tho women. It was found 
necessary, under Tiberius, to make a sjLKMsial law prohibiting 
members of noble houses from enrolling themselves as prosti- 
tutes.^ The extreme coarseness of the Eoman ilis[)ositiou 
prevented sensuality fiom aasumiaig that a*8thetic character 
which had made it in Greece tho parent of Art, ami had 
very profoundly modified its infiuoneo, while tho pjw-sion for 
gladiatorial shows often allied it somewhat unnaturally with 
cruelty. There liavo certainly Ijcen many pei’iods in history 
when virtue wa.s more rare than under tho OaiSJirs ; but there 
has piobably never been a period when vice was more 
extravagant or uncontrolled. Young empia-onj o.specially, 
who were suiTouuded by swarms of sycophants and paudoi’S, 
and who often lived in continual dread of assaasinatioii, 
plunged with the most reckless and feverish excitement into 
eviery variety of abnormal lust. Tho reticence which lias 
aj’-^ays more or less cliai’acteiiscd modern society and modern 
writers was unknown, and the unblushing, undisguised 
obscenity of the Epigrams of Martial, of the ilomances of 
Apiileius and Pcti*ouius, and of some of the Dialogues of 

,, , 'Lucian, reflocted but Uxf faithfully the spiidt of their time. 

^Theix) had arisen, too, partly through vicious causes, and 

‘ partly, I suppose, through the luifavoiinible influence which 
the attraction of the public institutions exercised on domestic 


. TacitiUji Jnnal. ii. 85. This lady named Visiilia having §o en- 
decree was on account of a pal riciau ro! led herevif. 
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life, a great and general indisposition towards marriage, 
which Augustus attempted in vain to arrest by his laws 
against celibacy, and by conferi-ing many privil^es on 
the fathers of three children. ‘ A singularly curious speech 
is preserve!, which is said to have been delivered on this 
subject, shortly before the close of the llepublic, by Metellus 
Numidicus, in order, if possible, to overcome this indispo- 
sition. ‘ If, Romans,’ he said, ^ wo could live without wives, 
we should all keep free from that source of trouble; but since 
nature has ordained that men can neither live sufficiently 
agreeably with wives, nor at all without them, lot us consider 
the perpetual eudurance of oiu* race rather than our own 
l)rief enjoyment.’* 

In tlio midst of this torrent of corru])tion a great change 
w;iH j massing on or the legal position of RoTuaii women. They 
had at lii-st been in a condition of absolute subjection or 
Hubordinatiou to their relations. They arrived, during the 
Kuipiro, at a y)oint of freodoiu ami dignity which they sub- 
sequently lost, and have never altogether regained. The 
Romans recogniso<.l two distinct classes of marriages : 
the stricter, and, in the eyes of the law, moi’e honoui’able, 
forms, which placed the woman *in the hand* of her husband 
and gave liim an almost absolute authority over her person 
and her pro|>crty; and a less stiict form, which left her 


‘ Dion Oissius, liv. 16, Ivi. 10. 

* ‘ Si sino iixore posBenms, 
Quiritos, esse, omni's ea molostia 
carerenius ; sod quoniani ita natura 
ti'iulidit, ut nco cum illisHatis com- 
ttioilo ncc nine illi.'i ullo nioilo vivi 

C it,.saliUi perpotuio potiusqnaoi 
i voluptiiti consuleiidum.’ — 
Aulus Gt'Uias, Noct, i. 6. Somo of 
the audieooo, Nve are told, thought 
that, iu exliortiiig to matrimony, 
the speaker should liavo concealed 
its niuloubted evils. It was decided, 
however, that it was more hunour- 


nble to toll the wholo tnilh. Stn- 
bieus {Sententuf) has preserved a 
number of harsh and often heart- 
less sayings about wives, that were 
popular among the Greeks. It was 
a saying of a Greek poet, that ^ninr- 
riago brings only tNvo happy days 
“the day when the husband first 
clasps his wife to liis breast, and 
the day when ho lays her in the 
tomb ; ’ and in Homo it became a 
proverbial saying, that a wife was 
only good * in tholamo vel in fco- 
mulo.’ 
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position unchanged. The former, which were geneitil 
dnripg the Eepublic, were of three kinds — the * confarroatio,’ 
which was celebrated and could only be dissolved by the most 
solemn religious ceremonies, and was jealously restricted to 
patricians; the * coenijitio,* which was purely civil, and 
derived its name from a symbolical sale; and the ‘nans,* 
which was effected by the mere cohabitation of a woman wdth 
a man without interrifption for the space of a year. Under 
the Empire, however, these kinds of marriiige became 
almost wholly obsolete ; a loxer form, resting Uf>on a simple 
mutual agreement, without any i-eligious or civil ceremony, 
was genei’al, and it had this very imjmrtant CA>nsef]ucncc, 
that the woman so married remained, in the eyes of the law, 
in the family of her father, and wjis under his gmirdianship, 
not under the guardianship of her husband. But the ohl 
patria pofeMas had become complctcdy obsolete, ami the 
practical effect of the general adoption of this form of mar- 
riage was the absolute legal independence of the wife. With 
the exce])tion of her dowry, which j>assed into the hands of 
her husband, she held her property in her own right; she 
inherited her share of the wealth of her father, and she 
retained it altogether independently of her husband. A very 
considerable portion of Roman wealth thus passed into the 
uncontrolled possession of women. The private man of 
business of the wife was a favouritci character with the 
comedians, and the tyranny exercised by rich wives over 
their husbands — to whom it is sjiid they sometimes lent 
money at high interest — a continual theme of satirists.’ 

A complete revolution had thus ]>assefl over the consti- 

* Fiiedlander, HisL de$ Maurt anther is particularly valuable in 
nmainet, tome i. pp. 360-^64 On all that it lalea to the hietory of 
the great influence exercised by domestic morals. ThevIdi/ainVi of 
Roman ladtea on political affairs Flautus, ami some of the epigrams 
some remorlmble passagos are col- of Martial, throw much light upon 
lected in Denm, Hist, des Idhes this subject. 

Morales, tome u. pp. 38-99. This 

VOL. II. X 
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tution of the family. Instead of being constructed on 
princi))le of autoci’acy, it was constructed on the principle of 
coequal partnership. The legal position of the wife had 
become one of complete independence^ while her social 
position was one of great dignity. ^The more conservative 
spirits were naturally alarmed at the change, and two 
measures were taken to arrest it. The Oppian law was 
designed to restrain the luxury of women ; but, in spite of 
the strenuous exertions of Cato, this law was speedily re- 
[)ealod.* A more important mcasui*o was the Voconian law, 
which restricted within very narrow limits the propei-ty 
which women might inherit; but public opinion never fully 
acquiesced in it, and })y seveml legal subterfuges its operation 
was partially evaded.^ 

Another and ii still more im|)ortant consequence msulted 
from the changed form of marriage. Being looked upon 
merely as a civil contmet, entertHl into for the happiness of 
the contracting parties, its continuance depended upon 
mutual consent. Either party might dissolve it at will, and 
the dissolution gave both parties a right to remarry. There 
cjin be no question that under this system the obligations of 
maniage were treated with extreme levity. Wo find Cicero 
repudiating bi.s wife Toi’cntia, because he desired a new 
dowry;* Augustii.s conq^elling the husband of Livia to re- 
[)udiate her when she was already pregnant, that ho might 
marry her himself; ^ Cato ceding his wife, with the consent 
of her father, to his friend Hortensius, and resuming her 

• S (‘0 the very remarkable die- ignore.* — St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, iii. 

ciisaion about this repeal in Livy, 21 — a curious illustration of the 
lib. xzsiv. cap. 1-8. ditference between the habits of 

* I^goiiv6, Hist. Morale drs thought of his time and those of 

Femmes, op. 23-26. St. Augustine the middle ages, when daughters 
denounced this law as the most un- were habitually sacrificed, without 
just that could be muntioned or a protest, by the feudal laws, 
even conceived. * Qua lege quid * Plutarch, CVer'V. 

iniquiuB diei aut cogitari possit, < Tacit. Ann, i. iq. 
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after his death ; ' IVTjecenas continually changing hia wife ; • 
Sempronius Sophus repudiating his wife, because she had 
once been to the public games witliout his knowledge;* 
Paulas -^miliua taking the same step without assigning any 
retison, and defending himself by Sivying, ‘ My shoos are new 
and well made, but no one knows where they pinch me.’^ 
Nor did women show less alacrity in repudiating their 
husbands. Seneca* denounced this evil with esj)ocial 
vehemence, declaring that divorce in Rome no longer brought 
with it any shame, and that there were w'omen who reckoned^ 
their years rather by their husbands tlian by the consuls.* 
Christians and P:igaiis echoc^d the same complaint. Ac- 
coi’ding to Tertiillian, ‘ divorce is the fruit of marriage.’® 
Martial speaks of a woman who had already arrival at her 
tenth husband; ^ Juvenal, of a woman having eight husbands 
in five 3^eai*s.® But the most extraordinary recorded instance 
of this kind is related by St. Jerome, who assures us that 
thei'e existed at Rome a wife who was married to her twenty- 
third husband, she herself being his twenty-fii st wife.^ 

These ore, no doubt, extreme cases ; but it is uncpiestion- 
able that the stability of mariiod life was very seiiously 
impaired. It would be easy, however, to exaggemto the 
mfluence of legal changes in affecting it. In a purer state of 
public opinion a veiy wide latitude of divorce might j)robably 
have been allowed to both paHies, without any serious coii- 
sequence. The right of repudiation, which the husbajid had 
always possessed, was, as we have seen, in the Ropublio 
never or very rarely exercised. Of those wlio scandalised 
good men by the rapid recurrence of their marriages, probtibly 

* Plutarch, Cato] Lucaii, Phar* * Sen. De Bene/, iii. 16. See, 

tai, ii. too, Ep, xcv. Ad Hein. xvi. 

* Senoc. Ep, cxiv. * Apol. 6. 

■ Val. Max. vi. 3. ' vi. 7. 

^ Plutarch, Paul. MmiX. It is * Juv. Qai. vi. 230. 

Dot quite cleaa whether this remark * B>p, 2. 

was made by Paulue himself. 

x2 
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most, if mtirriage had been indissoluble, would have refrained * 
from entering into it, and would have contented themsolven 
with many informal connections, or, if they had married, 
would have gratified their love of change by simple adultery, 
A vast wave of corruption had flowc^ in upon Home, and 
under any system of law it would have penetrated into 
domestic life. Laws prohibiting all divorce have never 
secured the purity of married life in ages of great corruption, 
nor did the latitude which was accorded in imperial Home 
prevent the existence of a very large amount of female 
virtue. 

I have observed, in a former chapter, that the moral 
contrasts shown in ancient life surpass those of modem 
societies, in which we very rarely find clusters of hemic oi 
illustrious men arising in nations that are in general very 
ignorant or veiy corrupt. I have endeavoured to account 
for this fact by showing that the moral agencies of antiquity 
were in general much more htte^J to develop virtue than to 
repress vic’o, and that they inusetl noble natures to almost the 
liighest conceivable jK)int of excellence, while they entirely 
failed to coerce or to attenuate the corruption of the depraved. 
In the female life of Impeiial Rome we find these contrasts 
v'ividly displayed. There can be no question that the moral 
tone of the sex was extremely low — lower, probably, than 
in France under the Regency, or in England under the 
Restoration — and it is also certain that frightful excesses of 
unnatural passion, of wliich the most corrupt of modem 
courts present no parallel, wem perpetrated with but little 
concealment on the Palatine. Yet there is probably no 
I>eriod in which examples of conjugal heroism and fidelity 
apjxmr mom fm|uently than in this very age, in which 
tnan'iage was most free and in which corruption was so 
general. Much simplicity of mannora continued to oo-exist 
with the excesses of an almost unbiidled luxury. Augustus^ 
we are told, used to make his daughters and granddaughters 
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weave and spin, and his wife and sister made most of the 
clothes he wore.^ The skill of wives in domestic economy, 
and especially in spinning, was fi'equently noticed in Uieir 
epitaphs.* Intellectual culture was much diiTiised among 
them,® and we meet with several noble specimens, in the sex, 
of large and accomplished minds united with all the graceful 
ness of intense womanhood, and all the fidelity of the truest 
love. Such were Cbrnelia, the brilliant and devoted wife of 
Pompey,^ Marcia, the friend, and Ilelvia, the mother of 
Seneca. The Northern Italian cities luul in a gieat degree 
escaped the contamination of the times, and Padua and 
Brescia were especially noted for the virtue of their women.® 
in an age of extravagant sensuality a noble lady, named 
Mallonia, plunged her dagger in her heai*t rather than yield 
to the embraces of Tiberius,® To the peiiod when the legal 
bond of marriage was most relaxed must be assigned moat of 
those noble exampk3s of the constancy of Homan wives, 
which have been for so many generations household bvles 
among mankind. Who has not refwl with emotion of the 
Uaiderneas and heroism of Porcia, claiming her light to share 
iti the trouble which clouded her husband’s brow; how, 
doubting her own coumge, she did not venture to ask 
Brutus to reveal to her his enterinise till she had secretly 
tried her power of endurance by piercing her thigh with a 
knife; how once, and ))ut once in his presence, her noble 
spiiit failed, when, as she was about to He|>amte from him 
for the last time, her eye chanced to fall ujx^n a picture of 
the parting interview of Hector and AndroDiache 1 ^ Paulina, 

' Sueton. Auff. Charlemagne, ' ’ Much evidence of tliie ie col* 

in like manner, made his daughters lected by FriedLander, tome i. pp. 
work in wool. (I^inhardus, Vit. 387-396. 

Car. Mag, xix.) * Phitarch, Pomjmm. 

^ Friedlauder, M(rurs romatnes * Martial, xi. 16. Pliuy, i 
du ngne cC Auguste a la Jin dee 14. 

Antonins (tr^ fran^.), tome i. p. • Suet. Tiberius, xlv. 

414. * Plutarch, Brutus, 
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the wife of Senocia, oiicned her own veins in order to ' 
accompany her husband to the grave; when much blood 
had already HowcmI, her slaves and freedmen bound her 
wounds, and thus compelled her to live; but the Homans 
ever after (absolved with reverence the sacred pallor of 
her countenance-^ the memonal of her act.* When Psetus 
was condemned to die by his own hand, those who knew the 
love which hia wife Arria bore liini, and the heroic fervour 
of her character, ])redicted that she would not long survive 
him. Thrasca, who had married her daughter, endeavoured 
to dLssuado her from .suicide by saying, ‘ If I am ever called 
u|»on to perish, would you wish your daughter to die with 
me'#’ She answcued, ‘ Yes, if she will have then lived with 
you a.s long ami as liapiuly sis I wdth Ptetus.’ Her friends 
Htt<uji[)t(‘d, by carefully watching her, to secure her siifoty, 
lull .she daslicd her head agaiirst the wall with s\ich force that 
she fell u])on the ground, and then, rising up, she said, ‘ J 
told you I would find a hard way to death if you refuse mo 
an easy way,’ All attempts to rt‘strain her wcin then 
abandoned, and her death was jwrhaps tluj most majestic in 
antiiputy. IVtus for a inomeiit hesitated to sti-ike the fattil 
blow; hut his wile, taking the dagger, plung(Hl it deeply 
into ]i(‘.r own breast, and then, drawing it out, gave it, all 
rooking as it Avas, to her husband, exclaiming, with her 
dying })reath, ‘ My Ptetus, it does not pain.’* 

The form of the elder Arria towci-s giandly above her 
fellows, but many other Homan wives in the days of the 
early Ctesam and of Domitian exhibited a very similar fidelity. 
Over the dark watera of the Euxine, into those unknown 
and itihospibible i\<gious from which the Homan imagination 
vecoilcd with a })eculiar horror, many iioblo ladies freely 
folio well their husbands, and there were some wives who 


‘ Tacit. Annal, xv 63, 64. iii. 16 ; Martial, Ep, 14. 
• ‘ P«to, aou dolttt.' — Plin. Ep. 
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.refused to surviTe them.' The younger Arria the faith- 
ful companion of Thraaea during his heroic life, and when lie 
died she was only persuaded to live that she might bring up 
their daughters.® She spent the closing days of her life with 
Domitian in exile ; ® while her daughter, who was as romai’k- 
able for the gentlcnes*^ as for the dignity of her chai*acter,^ 
went twice into exile with her husband llelvidius, and wius 
once banished, after Jiis death, for defending his memory.''’ 
Incidcntiil notices in historians, and a few inscriptions which 
have happened t^) remain, show us iliat sncli instances wei\^ 
not uncommon, and in Kon^an ej)itaphs no feature is more 
i*cmarkable than the deep and passionate c»xj>rf«sious of con- 
jugiil love that continually occur.® It would Ik.' dilliciilt to 
lind a mom iouchhig image of tliat love, tliaii the medallion 
which is so common on the Eomau Siircophagi, in which 
husband and wife are rcpresejited togi;ther, (jach with an ai m 
thrown fondly over the shoulder of the other, uTiited in death 
as they had l^eii in life, and meeting it with an luspoct of 
perfect calm, because they were companions in the toiah. 

In the latter days of the Pagan Kmpire some mciisurea 
wei-o taken to ropi'ess the proUigacy that was so prevalent. 
Domitian enforced the old Scautiniair law agtiinst unnatural 
love.’ Vespasian moderated the luxuiy of the court; 
Macrinus caused those who bail committed adultery to Ijo 
bound together and burnt alive.® A piuctice of men and 
womtm bathing together was condemned by Hadrian, and 
afterwards by Alexander Soveriis, but was only finally snp- 

' Tacit. Amml. xvi. 10-11; * Seo Pliii. Kp. vii. 19. Dion 

Hist. i. 3. Soo, too, FriedlHndor, Cassius and ’Pacitus rola(o the 
tome i. p. 400. exiles of Helvidius, ^ho appotirs 

Tacit. Ann. xvi. 34. to havo boon rather inienipenito 

* Pliny mentioiiM her return and unreasunaMe. 

after the death of the tyrant {Kp. * I'riedlander gives many and 
iii. 11). moht touehiog exainples, tome i. pp. 

* ’Quod paucis datum cst, non 410-414. 

minus amabj^s quam venerauda.* ^ Suet. Dom. riii. 

— Plin. Ep. 19. * Capitolinus, Macrinus, 
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pressed by Constantine. Alexander Severus and Philip 
waged an energetic 'war against panders.* The extreme 
excesses of this, as of moat forms of vice, were probably 
much diminished after the accession of the Antonines ; but 
Homo continued to bo a centre of very great corruption till 
the induenco of Christianity, the reiiioval of the court to 
Constantinople, and the impoverishment that followed the 
barbarian conqneate, in a measure corrocteil the evil. 

Among the riioralislH, however, some important steps 
were taken. Oiw of tlio most imporhint was a very clear 
a^.sel■tion of the lec.iprocity of that obligation to lidelity in 
marriage whicli in the early stages of society had Ijccn im- 
posed almost exclusively upon wivea.^ The legends of 
ClytoniiH«tra ami of Medea reveal the feelings of fierce 
lesentment which were sometimes pi'oducod among Greek 
wives by the almost unlimited indulgejico that was accorded 
to their husbands;^ and it i.s told of Andromache, as the 
suprwue ijistance of her love of Hector, that she caml for his 
ill(*gitimate children Jis much aa for her own.* In early 
lb)me, the obligjitions of husbmuls wci'O never, I imagine, 
altogether unfclt ; ljut they wei-e rarely or never enforced, 
nor wiire they ever r(^gal^d^M^ as bearing any kind of equality 
to tbo.st^ iiujMMod iqxm the wife. Tlie UuTii adultery, and all 
the legal j)<ni:iltie.s cojine<‘U;<l with it, were restricted to the 
iiifrmdions by a wife of tlie nuptial tic. Among the many 
insbuic(\s of uiagnauimity icworded of JRoniiin wivcjs, few are 
more toi’ching than that of Tortia -dimilia, the fiutliful wife 
of Heipio. She discovered that her husband had become 

' liHinpridiuB, A. iSeverus. Icgitimato childron, and to be ovr 

* In tho oration against Ncier.i, faithful houaekeepors.’ 
wliich is ascribed to Demostheues, * There is a remarkable pisiMige 
but is of doubtful geiiuineoess, the on the feelings of wives, in diifcp- 
Ucence acconloil to husbands is ent nations, upon this point, in 
spoken of as a matter of course : Athonjeiis, xiii. 3. See, too, ITu- 
‘VVe keep mistresses for our plea- tareh, ConJ, I^ac. 
sures, concubines for con.stnnt at- * Enripid. Androf^aehs, 
tendance, and wives to bear us 
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' euamourod of one of her slaves ; but she bore her pain, in 
silence, and when he died she gave liberty to her captive, for 
she could not bear that she should remain in servitude whom 
her dear lord had loved.* 

Aristotle had clearly asserted the duty of husbands to ob- 
serve in marriage the same fidelity as they expected from their 
wives,® and at a later period both Plutarch and SSeneca enforced 
this duty in the stit)ngest and most unequivocal manner.® 
The degree to which, in theory at least, it won its way in 
Boman life is shown by its re(;ognition tis a legal maxim b) 
Ulpian,^ and by its apijcarance in a formal judgment of 
Antoninus Pius, who, while issuing, at the i-equesb of i\ 
husband, a condemnation for adultery against a guilty wife, 
appended to it this remai’kable condition ; ‘ Provided always 
it is established that by your life you gave her an example of 
fidelity. It would be unjust that a husband should oxiici a 
fidelity he does not himself keep.* * 


• V^dor, Max. vi. 7i ^ 1* Some 
very wcivndalous instiiiicus of cyni- 
cism ou the part of iioinaii hus- 
IjHuds arc recorde d Thus, August u» 
had many mistresses, ‘Quae [vir- 
gincs] feibi undiqne etiain ab uxorc 
conquirereotur.’— Suetoii. AikjAxxI. 
When the wife of Verus, the col- 
Icii^uo of Murcus Aurelius, I'orii- 
plHinod of the tastes of her husband, 
heunsworod, ‘ Uxor enim digriiUtis 
aomcn eat, non voluptatia.’— Spar- 
tian. Ferns. 

• Aristotle, Econom. i. 4-8-9. 

• Plutarch enforces the duty at 
length, in his veiy beautiful work 
on marriage. In case husbands are 
guilty of infidelity, bo recommends 
their wives to preserve a ptudeiit 
blindness, reflecting that it is out 
of respect for them that they choose 
another woman as the companion 
of their iDlemperance. Beueca 
touches briefly, but unequivocally, 


on the subject; ^Bcis iinprobum 
I'ssequi ab uxorepudicitiain exiglt, 
ipso alienarum eorruptor uxoruni. 
Scis ut illi nil cum ndiiltoro, sic 
nihil tibi osse debere ciim pel lice.’ 
— Ep. xciv. ‘ Heiot in uxorerii 
gravi.ssirnum esso goiiiis injuriae, 
h.Tbere pel Ij com.’ - Kp. xcv. 

* * Periniquum onim videtiir 
esse, ut pudicitiam vir ab uxore 
exigjit, quam ipso non oxbibeat.’- - 
Cod. Just. Dig. xlviii. o-I3. 

* Quoted by iSt. Augustine, 
Conj. Adult, ii. 19. Plautus, long 
before, had made one of his charac- 
ters complain of the injustice of 
the laws which punished unchaste 
wives but not unchaste husbands, 
and ask why, since every honest 
woman is contented with one hus- 
band, every honest man should not 
be contented with one wife? (Afer- 
cofor. Act ir. scene 6.) 
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Another change, which may be dimly descried in tJie 
later Pagan society, was a tendency to regard purity rather 
in a mystical point of view, as essentially good, than in the 
utilitarian point of view. This change resulted chiefly from 
the rise of the Neoplatonic and Pythagorean philosophies, 
which concun-ed in i-ogarding the body, with its passions, as 
essentially evil, and in representing all virtue as a purifica- 
tion from its taint. Its most important consequence was a 
soniewliat stricter view of pre-nuptird unchastity, which in 
the case of men, and when it was not (ixccssive, and did not 
take the form of adultery, had pinviously been uncensured, 
or wiis looked upon with a disapprobation so slight as 
scarcely to amount to censure. The elder Cato had ex- 
pix^Hsly justified it;* and Ciwro has loft us an extremely 
cuiious judgiuoiit on the subject, which shows at a glance 
the feelings of the ])coplo, and tho vast revolution that, 
under the influence of Christianity, luis l)ceu cflbcted in, at 
least, the in'ofnssious of mankind. ‘ Tf there bo any one/ ho 
siiys, * who thinks that young men should be altogether i-e- 
stroinod fnjiii the love of courU^sans, ho is indeed very 
severe. I am not prepared to dei^y liLs position; but he 
diirei*s not only from the licence of our age, but also from tho 
customs and allowances of our ancestoi’s. When, indeed, 
was this not done? When was it blamed? When was it 
not allowcjd? When was that which is now lawful not 
lawful ? ' Epictetus, who on most subjects was among the 
moat austere of the Stoics, recommends his disciples to ab- 

* Horace, Sat. i. 2. permigsnra ? Quando donique fait 

* • Vorum si quis ost qui otiam at quod licet nou licerot ? ’ — Cicero, 
iiieretriciis ainoribus intordictum iVo CceliOf cap. xx. Tho whole 
juventuti putet, ost illo quidem speech is well worthy of the at ten- 
viilde severns ; negare non possum ; tion of those who would understand 
Bed abhorret uon inodo ab hi\jus Roman feelings on these matters ; 
tuieculi licoutin, verum etiom a ma- but it should be remembered that 
jorum consuotudine atquo concessis. it is the speech of a lawyer defend* 
Quando enim hoc fhe turn non est? ing a dissolute clienU 

Quando repreheusum? Quando non 
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•Btain, ^ as far as possible/ from pre-nuptial connections^ and 
at least from those which were adultoi'ous and unlawful^ but 
not to blame those who were less strict.* The feeling of the 
Romans is curiously exemplified in the life of Alexander 
Severus, who, of all the emperors, was probably the most 
energetic in legislating against vice. When appointing a 
provincial governor, he was accustomed to provide him with 
hoi'ses and servants, And, if he was unmarried, with a con- 
cubine, ‘ because,' as the historian very gravely ohservos, ‘ it 
was impossible that he could exist without one.' ^ 

What was written among the Pagans in oppositiou to 
these views wjis not much, hut it is worthy of notice, as 
illustrating the tondoucy that had arisen. Musonius Rufus 
distinctly and emphatically asserted that no union of the 
sexes other than marriage was perniiasiblo.* Dion (Jhiysos* 
tom desired jaostitiitiou to bo suppressed by law. The 
ascetic notiou of the impurity oven of marrijige may be 
faintly traced. Apollonius of Tyana lived, on this ground, 
a life of celibacy.^ Zeuobia refused to cohabit with her 
husband, except so far as was nccessiiry for the production of 
an heir.* iryj)atia is said, like many Christian sainis, to 
have maintained tJic position of a virgin wife.^* The belief 

* ricpl d(^po8((ria, us ^ifyafjuv srpb bocauao her son formed a cuuneo- 

ydpiou KaOaptvT^oy. a.Trrofi^y(p W, tiori with Psycho. (Metam. lil>. v.) 
iby yofjiifiSy ^ern, pLtTaXriKriov^ fib * Preserved by Stobsens. See 
ft4y roi iwax^bsy^yovroTs Denis, Hist, des likes morales dam 

firibl i\4yKTiK6s, fiTib^voWaxov rSf lAniiquitk, tome ii. pp. 134~1S6, 
'Or. ahshs oft XPV* irapd<p4p€. — En* 149-160. 

cAir. xxxiii. * Philos. Apol. i, IS. When a 

* ‘ Kt si uxores non haberent, sitying of Pythngoras, • that a man 
singubis concubinas, qucKl sine his should only liave commerce with 
esse non posseiit.’ — Lampridius, A. his own wife/ was quoted, he said 
Severus. We btivo an amusing that this concerned others, 
picture of the common tone of * Trobellius Pollio, Ze/zoft/a. 
people of the world on this matter, • This is asserted j>y an anony- 
in the speech Apnleius puts into nious writer quotetl by Suidas. Sm 
the monm of gods, remonstrat- Manage, HisL Mulurnm VhUosa- 
ing with Venus for being angry pkarum, p. 68. 
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in the impurity of all corporeal things, and in the duty*» 
of rising above them, was in the thii*d century strenu- 
ously enforced.' Marcus Aurelius and Julian were both 
admirable representatives of the best Pagan spirit of their 
time. Each of them lost his wife early, each was eulogised 
by his biograj)hcr for the virtue hd manifested after her 
death ; but thci'e is a curious and characteiistic difference in 
the forms which that virtue assumed. ' Marcus Aui-elius, we 
are toUl, did not wish to bring into his liouae a stepmother to 
rule over Ids children, and accordingly took a concubine.’* 
Julian ever after lived in j^eifect continence.® 

The foregoing facts, winch I have given in the most con- 
densed form, and almost unaccompanied by criticism or by 
comment, will ho sufficient, I hope, to exhibit the state of 
feeling of the Homans on this subject, and also the direction 
in which that feeling was being modified. Those who are 
familiar with this order of studies will readily undoi'stand 
that it is imjiossihlo to mark out with precision the chrono- 
logy of a luoml sentiment ; but there can Ix) no (|ue8tion that 
m the latter day>4 of the Roman Empire the i>ercoj>tions of 
men on this subject Inicame more subtle and moio refined 
than they Jiad jireviously been, and it is ecjually certain that 
the Oriental philosophies which had superseded Stoicism 
largely intluonceil the change. Olu'istiaidty soon constituted 
itself the I'oprosentativo of tho now tendency. It regarded 
puiity as the most im{K)rtant of all virtues, and it strained to 
the utmost all the vast agencies it {K)ssessed, to enforce it. 
In tlio legislation of the first Christian empei-ors wo find 
many traces of a fiery zeal. Flinders were condemned to 
have molten lead {)oured down their throats. In the case of 
rape, not only the ravisher; but even the injured person, if 
aho consented to the act, was put to death.'* A great service 

' iScti, e.g., Plotinus, let Euii. ’ Amm. Harcell. xxv. 4. 
vi. 6. * Cod, TKood, UK ix. tit. 34. 

* Cspitolinus, AT. Aurdiuo, 
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done to the cause both of purity and philanthropy, by 
a law which permitted actresses, on receiving baptism, to 
abandon their profession, which had been made a form of 
slavery, and was viitually a slavery to vice.* Coiiiaiii 
musical girls, who wore accustomed to sing or play at the 
banquets of the rich, and who were regaiiled with extreme 
horror by the Fathers, were suppressed, and a very stringent 
law forbade the revival of the class.* 

Side by side with the civil legislation, the penitential 
legislation of the Church was exerted in the same direction. 
Sins of unchastity probably occupy a larger place than any 
others in its enactments. The cases of unnatural love, and of 
mothers who had made their daughters courtesans, were 
punished by perpetual exclusion from communion, and a 
crowd of minor offences wero severely visited. The ascetic 
passion increased the prominence of tliis branch of ethics, 
and the imaginations of men wero soon fascinated by the 
pure and noble figures of tho virgin mai-tyrs of the Church, 
who on more than one occasion fully equalled tho courage of 
men, while they sometimes mingled with their heroism traits 
of the most exquisite feminine gentleness. For the })atient 
endurance of excruciating physical suffering, Christianity 
produced no more sublime figuro than Bland ina, the {XK>r 
servant-girl who was martyred at Lyons; and it would he 
difficult to find in aJl history a more touching picturo of 
natural purity than is contained in one simple incident of 
the martyrdom of St. Peq)etua. It is related of that saint 
that she was condemned to be slaughterefl by a wild bull, 
and, as she fell half dead from its horns upon the sand of the 

* Cod. TheoeL lib. xv. tit. 7. — Cod, Ihsod. xv. 7, 10. This curi- 

* * Fidieinam nuUi liceat vel ons law was igfrued in a n. 385. 8t. 
emero vel docero vel vendei^ vel Jerome Baid these musicians were 
conviTiis sut speetacolis ivdhibere. the chorua of tho devil, and quite 
Nee cuiquam aut deloctationis de« as dangerous ae the sirens. See 
•iderio erudita feminea aut musiese the comments on the law. 

artia atudio lifieat habere mancipia.’ 
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arena, it was o})served that even in that awful moment hei^ 
virgin modesty was supreme, and her firat instinctive move- 
ment was to diaw together her dress, which had been tom 
in the assault.* 

A <n‘owd of very curious popular legends also arose, 
which, though they are for the most part without much 
intrinsic excellence, have their imporhmce in history, as 
showing the force with which the imaginations of men were 
turned in this direction, and the manner in which Christianity 
was regarded as the great enemy of the passions of the flesh. 
Thus, St. Jerome relates an incredible story of a young 
Christian, being, in the Diocletian jxii-secution, bound with 
ribands of silk in the midst of a lovely garden, surrounded 
by everything that could charm the ear and the eye, while a 
beautiful courtesan assailed him with her blandishments, 
against which he protexsted himself by biting out his tongue 
and spitting it in her face.® I^egends are recounted of young 


’ Rainart, Ad. S. PerpctU(e, 
Those acts, are, I believe, generally 
regarded as authentic. There is 
notliing more instructive in liistory 
than to trace the same moral feel- 
ingja through different ages and re- 
li^ons; and I am able in this case 
to present the reader with an illus- 
tration of their permanence, which 
I think somewhat remarkable. The 
younger Pliny gives in one of his 
letters a pathetic account of the 
execution of Cornelia, a vestal 
virgin, l»y the order of Domitian. 
tShe was buried alive for incest ; 
but her innocence appears to have 
been generally believed; and she 
had been condemned unheard, and 
in her al^sence. As she was being 
lowered into the subterranean cell 
her dress was c» aght and deranged 
in the descent. She turned round 
and drew it to hoi\ and when the 
executioner stretched out his hand 


to assist her, she started back lest 
he should touch her, for this, ac- 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a pollution; and oven in the su- 
preme moment of her agony her 
vestal purity shrank from the un- 
holy contact. (Pliii. Ep. iv. 11.) 
If we now pass back several cen- 
turies, we find Euripides attribut- 
ing to Polyxena a trait precisely 
similar to that which was attri- 
buted to Perpetua. As she fell 
beneath the sword of the execu- 
tioner, it was observed that her 
last care was that she might fall 
with decency. 

^ Sh KtU 0ir/i€rKova^ Zpers 
voAAV ‘^p6vottuf •Tx**' 

KpiwTovtr^ h Kpvtrrttp 5/UfAar’ 
vmr 

Eiripides, Hec. 566-68. 

® Viiff Pauli, H 
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Ohristian men assuming the garb and manners of libertines, 
that they might obtain access to maidens who had been 
condemned to vice, exchanging dresses with them, and thus 
enabling them to escape. * St. Agnes was said to have been 
stripped naked before the people, who all tiiraed away their 
eyes except one young man, who instantly becamo blind. ^ 
Tlie sister of St. Gregory of Nyssa was afflicted with a cancor 
in her breast, but cotild not bear that a surgeon should see it, 
and was rewarded for her modesty by a miraculous cure.® 
To the fabled zone of beauty the Christian saints opposed 
their zones of chastity, which extinguished the passion of the 
wearer, or would only meet around the pure.* Dirraons 
were said not unfrequontly to have entered into the proHi- 
gate. The garment of a girl who was possessed was brought 
to St. Pachomius, and he discovei’ed from it that slie had a 
lover.® A couitesan accusc<i St. Gregory Thaumaturgiis of 
having been her lover, and having lofuscd to pay her what 
he had promised, fie paid the rcquii^ sum, but she was 
immediately possessed by a diemon.® The effoi'ts of the 
saints to reclaim coui*tesans fi-om the path of vice created 


* St. Ambrose relates nn in- 
stance of this, which ho says oc- 
curred nt Antioch (I?e Fir^nidus, 
lib. ii. cap. iv.). When the ChriS' 
tian youth was being led to ezecu 
tion, the girl whom he had saved 
reappeared and died with him. 
Eusebius tells a very similar 8tx)ry, 
but places the scene at Alozaiidria. 

* See Ceillier, //M des Auteurs 
ectUs. tome iii. p. 523. 

* Ibid, tome viii. pp. 204^207. 

* Among the Irish saints St. 
Colman is said to have bad a girdle 
which would ouly meet furound the 
chaste, and which was long pre- 
served in Ireland as a relic (Odgan, 
Aeta Sunct^m Hihemia, Lou- 
vain, 1645, voJ. i. p. 246); and St. 


Fursiciis a girdle that extinguished 
lust. (Ibid. p. 202.) 'rho girdle 
of St. Thomas Aquinas seems to 
have had some mimculous pro- 
perties of this kind. (See his Lt/e in 
the Bollandists, Sept. 29.) Among 
))oth the Greeks and Komans it wtis 
customary for the bride to be girt 
with a girdle which the bridegroom 
unloosed in the nuptial bed, and 
heoco ‘zonam solvere’ l>ecame a 
proverbial expression for ‘pudici- 
tiam mulieris irominuero.’ ( Nieu- 
poort, De R%ttbus RoTnanoruru^ p. 
479 ; Alexander's History of Womsn, 
vol. ii. p. 300.) 

» Vit. St. Pachom. ( Rosweydo). 

• See his by Gregory of 
Nyssa. 
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a large clam of legends. St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mary ot 
Egypt, St. Afra, St. Pelagia, St. Thais, and St. Theodota, in 
the early Church, as well as St. Marguerite of Cortona, and 
Clara of Rimini, in the middle ages, had been courtesans.* 
St. Vital ins, it is said, was accustomed every night to visit 
the dons of vice in his neighbourhood, to give the inmates 
money to romain without sin for that night, and to offer up 
pmyers for tlieir conversion.* It is related of St. Sempion, 
tliat, as ho was passing through a village in Egypt, a courtesan 
beckoned to him. He promised at a certain hour to visit 
her. He ko[)t his appointment, but declared that there was 
a duty which his order imposed on him. Ho fell down on 
hi.s knees and began repeating the Psalter, concluding every 
psalm with a prayer for his hostess. The strangeness of the 
scene, and the solemnity of his tone and manner, overawed 
and fascinated her. Gradually her tears began to flow. 
She knelt Ix^sido him and begjin to join in his prayera. He 
heeded her not, but hour after hour continued in the same 
stem and solemn voice, without i-est and without interruption, 
to repeat his alternate prayera and psalms, till her repentance 
i-oso to a paroxysm of terror, and, as the grey morning 
.sticaks began to illumine the horizon, she fell half dead at 
his feet, imploring him with broken sobs to lead her anywhere 
where she might expiate the sins of her past.^ 

But the services rendered by the ascetics in imprinting 
on the minds of men a profound and enduring conviction of 
the impoi*tanco of cliastity, though extremely great, were 


' A little book has beea written 
on these legends by M. Charles 
de Hussy, called Les Oourtisanes 
sainted. There is said to be some 
doubt about St. Afra, for, while her 
acts represent her as a reformed 
courtesan, St. Fortunatos, in two 
lines he has devoted to her, calls 
her % virgin. (Ozanam, jSUudet 


german, tome ii. p. 8.) 

* See the Vtl. Sancti Joannie 
EleeTnotf/narii (Rosweyde). 

* Tiilemont, tome x. pp. 61->62. 
There is also a very picturesque 
legend of the maener in which St. 
PaphnutiuB c</n verted the courtesan 
Thais, 
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•eerioMsly comiterbalanced by their noxion» influence upon 
marriage. Two or three beaiitiful descriptions of this 
institution have been culled out of the immense mass of the 
patristic writings;' but, in general, it would bo difficult to 
conceive anything niQrc ‘coarse or more repulsive than the 
manner in which they regarded it.® ITie relation which 
nature has designed for the noble purpose of repairing the 
ravages of death, and ‘which, as lannajus has shown, extends 
even through the world of flowers, was invariably treated as 
a consequence of the fall of Adam, and marriage was regarded 
almost exclusively in its lowest aspect. The tender love 
which it elicits, the holy and beautiful domestic qualities 
that follow in its train, were almost absolutely omitted from 
considei-ation.^ The object of the ascetic was to attract niou 
to a life of virginity, and, as a necessary consequence, marriage 
was treated as an inferior state. It was regjirdetl as being 
necessary, indeed, and therefore justifiable, for the propa- 
gation of the species, and to free men from gi’eater evils ; 
but still as a condition of degradation from whicli all wlio 
aspired to laal sanctity should fly. To * cut down by the axe 
of Virginity the wood of Maridage,' was, in the energetic 
language of St. Jerome, the (^nd of the saint ; ^ and if he 


* See especially, Tertullian, Jd 
Uxorem. It was beautifully said, 
at a later period, that woman was 
not taken from the head of man, 
for she was not intended to be his 
ruler, nor from his feet, for she 
was not intended to bo his slave, 
but from his side, for she was to 
be his companion and his comfort. 
(Peter Lombard, Senten. lib. ii. 
dis. 18.) 

•The reader may find many 
passages on this subjert in Har> 
beyrac, Morale dee Vlree, ii. § 7 ; 
in. § 8; iv. § 8L-36; ri. § 31; 
riii. S 2-8. *• 

• ‘It is remarkable how mrely, 

▼OL. II. ^ 


if ever (I cannot (Vill to mind an 
instance), in tlie discussions of the 
comparative merits of marriage 
and celibacy, the social advantages 
appear to have occurred to tlie 

mind It is always argued 

with relation to the interests and 
the perfection of the individual 
soul ; and, even with regard to that, 
the writers seem almost unconscious 
of the softening and humanising 
effect of the natural affections, the 
IxMiuty of parental tenderness and 
filial love.’ — Milnian’s Hut, of 
ChrieHanit^, vol iii. p. 196. 

^ ^Tompofl breve est., ot jam 
set’nris ad radices arbonim 
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couaented to praiBO marria^, it was merely because it 
produced v^irgins.' Even when the bond had been formed, 
the ascetic passion retained its sting. We have already seen 
how it embittered other relations of domestic life. Into this, 
the holiest of all, it infused a ienfold bitterness. Whenever 
any strong religious fervoiu' fell upon a husband or a wife, its 
first effect was to mahe a happy union impossible. The more 
religious pai-tner immediately desired to live a life of solitary 
asceticism, or at least, if no ostensible separation took place, 
an unnatural life of separation in marriage, ’'fho immense 
j)1ace this order of ideas occupies in the hoitatory writings of 
the Fathei-s, and in the legends of the siiints, must be familial* 
to all who have any knowledge of this department of 
literature. Thus— to give but a very few examples — St. 
Niliis, when ho had already two childi’cn, was seized with 
a longing for the prevailing asceticism, and liis wife was 
persuaded, after many tears, to consent to their sepamtion.® 
St. Amraon, on tin? night of his imuTiogo, proceeded to greet 
Ilia bride with an liarangue upon the evils of the married 
state, and they agreo<l, in consequence, at once to separate.^ 
St. Melania lalxiured long and esvrncstly to induce her 
husband to .allow her to desert his bed, before bo would 
consent.^ St. Abraham ran away from his wife on the night 
of his laaniage.® St. Alexis, according to a somewhat later 
legend, took tho same step, but many years after returned 
fi*om Jerusalem to his father’s house, in whicli liis wife was 
still lamenting heir desertion, bogged and received a lodging 
as an act of charity, and lived thei-o um^ecognised and 
nnknown till his death.® St. Grogoiy of Nyssa — who was 

est, quo silvam Ifgis ot nuptioruin xiii. p. 147. 
ovan^elioa caiititate succidat.' — Wp, ■ Socrates, iv. 23. 

Axxiii. * Pallodiua, Hist. Laus, cxix. 

' ‘Ijaudo nu^tias. luudo eon- * Tt/. ^9. i4^.(Ro8wojde),cap.i. 

jogium, Bed quia mihi virgioea * I do not know when thin legend 

gonerant.* — Ep, xxii. first appeared. M. Littr^ mentions 

* dee Oeiilier. Auteurt eccU$, having found it in a French MS of 
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so oufortunato as to be married — wrote a glowing eulogy of 
virginity, in the course of which he mournfully observed 
that tills privileged state could never bo his. He resembled, 
he assures us, an ox that was ploughing a field, the fruit of 
which he must never 'enjoy; or a thirsty man, who was 
gazing on a sti*eara of which he never can drink ; or a poor 
man, whose poverty seems the more bitter as he contemplates 
the wealth of his n&ghboura ; and ho proceeded to descant in 
feeling terms upon the ti’oiibles of matrimony.* Nominal 
marriages, in which the partners agreed to shun the marriage 
lied, became not uncommon. The emperor Henry IT., 
Edward the Confessor, of England, and Alphonso II., of 
8j)ain, gave examples of it. A very famous and rather 
pictm*esque history of this kind is related by Crogory of 
Tours. A rich young Gaul, named Ti\juri(xsus, led to his 
home a young bride to whom he was }>assioiiatoly attiuTied. 
That night, she confeasod to him, with tears, tlint she had 
vowed to keep her virginity, and that sho i-ogi'cttcd bitterly 
the maiTiago into wliicli her love for liim had betrayed h(‘r. 
He told her that thoy should remain united, but that she 
should still observe her vow; and ho fulfil Iwl lus promise. 
Wlien, after several yeai’s, she died, hor hu.shand, in laying 
her in the tomb, declared, with gieat solemnity, tliat ho 
restored her to Cod as immaculate as he liad I’cceivod lier; 
and then a smile lit up the face of the doa<l woman, and she 
said, ‘Why do you toll tliat which no one asked youl* 
The husband soon aflerwtu’ds died, and his corpse, which had 
boon laid in a distinct comi>ai*tmont from tliat of his wife in 
the tomb, w'as placed side by aide with it by the angels.^ 


the eleventh century (Littr4, Jas 
S arhareSt pp. 123*-124) ; and it also 
fonns the subject of a vexy curious 
fresco, I imagine of a somewhat 
earlier dat^vrbich was discovered, 
within the last few years, in the 

v2 


subterranean church of St. Clement 
at lioma. An account of it is given 
by Father MulK>oly, in his interest/- 
ing little book atx>ut that Church. 

* De Vir^n. cap. iii. 

« Greg. Tut. i. 42. 
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The extreme disorders which such teaching produced in 
domestic life, and also the extravagances which grew up 
among some heretics, naturally alarmed the more judicious 
leaders of the Church, and it was ordained that married 
persons should not enter into an 'ascetic life, except by 
mutual consent.' The ascetic ideal, however, remained 
unchanged. To abstain from maiTiage, or in marriage to 
abstain from a perfect union, was regarded as a proof of 
sanctity, and marriage was viewed in its coarsest and most 
degraded form. The notion of its impurity took many 
forms, and exorcised for some centuries an extremely wide 
influence over the Church. Thus, it was the custom during 
the middle ages to abstain from the mandage bed during the 
night after the ceremony, in honour of the saemment.® It 
was expressly enjoined that no married persons should par- 
ticipate in any of the groat Church festivals if the night 
before they bad lain together, and St. Gregory the Great 
tolls of a young wife who wj\a possessed by a dajmon, be- 
cause she had taken part in a j)rocession of St. Sebastian, 
without fu Hilling this condition.® The extent to which the 
fooling on the subject was carried Ls shown by the famous 
vision of Alboric in tho twelfth century, in which a special 
place of tortui’e, consisting of a lake of mingled lead, pitch, 
and resin is ropresonted as existing in hell for the punish- 
ment of married people who had loin together on Church 
festivals or flist days.^ 

Two other conscqxionces of this way of regarding marriage 
were a very strong disapproval of second mai-riages, and a 
very strong desire to secure celibacy in the clergy. The first 
of these notions hod existed, though in a very different foiTO, 
and connected with very rlifferent motives, among the early 
Tlomans, who wei-o accustomed, we are told, to honour with 

* Tho regiilrttioiw on this point • St. Grog. J>ial. i. 10. 

are given at length in Bingham. ^ Holepieire, dicrit par 

* Muratori, Antick. UuIaUhb hx. cfux qm Coni vm , pp. 56. 
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the crown of modesty those who were content with one mar^ 
riage, and to regard many mamages as a sign of illegitimate 
intemperance.^ This opinion appears to have chiefly grown 
out of a very delicate and touching feeling which had takcii 
deep root in the Eoipan mind, that tho affection a wife owes 
her husband is so profound and so pure that it must not 
cease even with his death ; that it should guide and couse- 
crate all her subsequent life, and that it never can bo trans- 
ferred to another object. Virgil, in veiy beautiful linos, 
puts this sentiment into the mouth of Dido ; ^ and several 
examples are recorded of Eoman wives, sometimes in tho 
prime of youth and beauty, upon the death of theii* husbands, 
devoting the remainder of their lives to retirement and to tho 
momoiy of the dead.^ Tacitus held up the Germans as in 
this respect a model to his countrymen,^ and tho epithet 
* uiiivu-83 * inscribed on mamy Roman tombs shows how this 
devotion was practised and valued.* The family of Camillua 
was especially honoured for tho absence of second marriages 
among its members.® ‘ To love a wife when living,' said one 
of tho latest Roman ])oets, ‘ is a pleasure ; to love her when 
dead is an act of i-oligion.'^ In the case of men, tho propriety 
of abstaining from second maniagos was prokibly not felt so 
strongly as in tho case of women, and wliat feeling on tho 
subject existed was chiefly duo to another motive —aftwtion 
for tho children, whose iutciusts, it was thought, might bo 
ii^ured by a stepmother.® 

* Val. Max. ii. 1. § 3. ' ‘ tJxorem vi\am amare vo- 

‘ * nie nieos, primus qui me sibi luptas ; 

junxit, amores . Deftmctam rcligio.’ 

Abatnlit ; ille habeat secum, Statius, St/lv, v. in prooeinio. 

Bervetque sepulchre.’ • By one of ihe lawa of Cha- 

Mn, iv. 28. rr>Qda8 it was ordained that those 

■ E.g., tho wives of Lucan, Dru- who cared so little for the happi^ 
sus, and Pompey. ness of their children as to place a 

* Tacit. German, xix. stepmother over them, should 

' Friedlttndor, tome i. p. 41 1. excluded iVoni the eouncila of the 

* Hieron. Ep, Ur. State. (Diod. Sic. xii. 12.) 
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The sentiment which thus recoiled from second marriages 
passed with a vastly increased strength into ascetic Chris- 
tianity, but it was based upon altogether different grounds. 
We find, in the first place, that an affectionate remembrance 
of the husband had altogothor vanished" frqm the motives of the 
abstinence. In the next place, we may remark that the ecclesi- 
astical writers, in perfect conformity with the extreme coarse- 
ness of their views about the sexes, almost invariably assumed 
that the motive to second or third inaiTiages must bo simply 
the force of the animal passions. The Mpntanists and the 
Novabiaiis absolutely condemned second marriages.* The 
ortliodox pronounced them lawful, on account of the weak- 
ness of human nature, but they viewed them with the most 
emphatic cb'sapproval,^ partly because they considered them 
manifest signs of incontinence, and partly because they re- 
garded thorn iis inconsistent with their doctrine that mar- 
riage is an (uuhlom of the union of Christ with the Church. 
'Pho language of the Fathers on this subject ai^pears to a 
niodoru mind most extraordinary, and, hut for their tlistinct 
and luitocatcd assertion that they considei’ed these marriages 
pormi.ssible,^ would api>ear to amount to a peremptory con- 
denmalioii. 'Phus - to givo but a few samples — digamy, or 
second iQaniag(j, is described by Athenagoras os ‘ a decent 
adultery.’'* ‘ l^'oniication,’ according to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, * is a lapse from ouo marriage into many.’® ‘ The fii-st 
Adam,’ said St. Jerome, ‘ had one wife ; the second Adam 

^ TorluUian oxpouiiclod I ho thoir istrongoiit opponents, says ; 
Muutaiiist view iii bis trc^vtise, 'Quid igitur? damnamtis secuudu 
De Monogamia. matrimonia ? Minimo, sed priuia 

* A full collection of the state- laudamus. Abjicimus do ecclosia 

ments of the Fathers on this sub- digamos? absit; sed monogamos 
ject is given by Perrone, De Matri- ad continentiam provocamns. In 
moiiiot Lib. ill. Sect. I. ; and by area Noo non solum munda sed et 
Natalis Alexander, EccUs. immunda fuerunt anixnalia.' — Ep, 

SuH!. II. dissert 18. cxxiii. 

* Thus, to givo but a single in- * [n Legai, « 

stance, 8t. Jerome, who was one of * Stnm. lib. iii. 
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had no wife. They who approve of digamy hold forth a 
third Adam, who was twice married, whom they follow,^ * 
‘Consider,* he again says, ‘that she who has been twice 
married, though she be an old, and decrepit, and poor 
woman, is not deemed worthy to receive the charity of the 
Church. But if the bread of charity is taken from her, 
how much more that bread which descends from heaven ! * * 
‘ Digamists,’ according to Origen, ‘ are saved in the name of 
Christ, but are by no means crowned by him.’ ^ ‘ By this 

text,* said St. Gregory Nazhinzcn, speaking of St. Paul’s 
comparison of marriage to the union of (IJhrist with the 
Ohiirch, ‘ second marriages seem to mo to ho repreved. If 
there are two Christs tliere may be two husbands or two 
wives. If there is but one Christ, one Head of the Chureli, 
there is but one flesh — second is rej)ollod. But if he for- 
bids a second, what is to bo said of third maiTiages ? Tlie 
first is law, the second is pardon and indulgence, the third is 
iniquity; but he who exceeds this number is manifestly 
bestial.’^ Digamists were excluded from the priosthooil 
and from the distributions of Church charity ; a period of 
[)enance was imposed on them Ix^foro they were admitted 
to communion,® and two English statutc^s of the Middle 
Ages withheld the benefit of clergy from any pi’isoner who 
had ‘married two wive.s or one widow.*® The Council of 
Illiberis, in the beginning of the fourth century, while in 
general condemning ba[)tism by laymen, [)ermitted it in aim 
of extreme necessity; but provided that even in that aim 
the ofiGlciating layman must not have been twice married.^ 

‘ Centra Jomn, i. 'marrt.igu was a nid, but Uiut tho 

^ Ibid. See, too, /Sp. cxxiii. moral coudilioa that made it no- 

• Horn. xvii. in Luc. ccssary was a f^od one. 

• Ora^, xxxi. * See Stephen's of Engluh 

• Perrooo,i>s Malr, iii. § I, art. Criminal Uiw, i. p. 461. 

1 : Natalis Alexander, Etches. ’Cone, lllib. coo. xxxviit. 
II. dissert. ^6. The penances are Bingham thinks the feeling of the 
said not to imply that the .second Council tr)* havo hecti, that if bap 
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Among the Greeks fourth m&rriages were at one time 
deemed absolutely unlawful, and much controversy waa 
excited by the Emperor Leo the Wise, who, having had 
throe wives, had taken a mistress, but aftciwards, in dehanoa 
of the religious feelings of his people, determined to raise her 
to the position of a wife.' 

The subject of the celibacy of tbo clergy, in wliich the 
ecclesiastical feolinga about marriage wfci'e also shown, is an 
extremely large one, and I shall not attempt to deal with it, 
except in a most cursory manner.* There ai-o tw'o fiujts con- 
nected with it which every candid student must admit. The 
fii*st is, that in the earliest period of the Cliui-ch, tlie privi- 
lege of marriage was accorded to the clergy. The second is, 
that a notion of the impiu-ity of marriage existed, and that it 
WHS folt that the clergy, as [)rc-eminently the holy class, 
should luivo lass licence than laymen. The lirat form this 
feeding toolc ap]X)ai’s in the strong conviction that a second 
iiiHiTiago of a jiriest, or the marriago of a priest with a 
widow, wa.s unlawful and criminal.^ This belief seems to 


li.siii wiiK not adniiiiiHterod by u 
prioht, i( should iit nil oventH bo 
wlniinisleml by one who might 
h.vvi' a pricMf. 

' Tom.ino, A’ Matrimmio^ tome 
Hi. 102. 

■'* 'rhis subject Inis recently been 
troftled with voj'y great learning 
and with a<imi ruble impartiality 
by an American author, Mr. Henry 
C. Lea, in hi.s History of Sacerdotal 
Ct’l ihacy ( Ph i ladel pliia, 1867 ),^'hich 
is certainly one of the most valu- 
able works that America ha« pro- 
duced. 8iuco the great history of 
Dean Milmnii, I know no work in 
English which ha.9 thrown more 
li^ht ou the moral comlition of the 
mitidle ages, and none which is 
more 6tto<l to dispel t he gross illu- 
^‘ons con«;orning that jierioil which 


High Clmrch writers, and writers 
of the positive scliool, have con- 
spired to sustain. 

® See Loii, p. 30. The command 
of St. Paul, that a bishop or deacon 
should bo the husband of 07ie wife 
(1 Tim. iii. 2-12) was believed by 
all ancient ami by many modern 
commentators to be prohibitory of 
second marriages ; and this view is 
somewhat confirmed by the widows 
who were to bo honoured and sup- 
ported by tho Church, being only 
those who hml boon but once mar- 
rittl (1 Tim. v. 9). See Presseus^. 
nut. tics trots premiers Sikles (1" 
s^rio), tome ii p. 233. Among the 
Jews it was oniainod tbit tlie high 
iriest should not marry a widow 
Lovit. xxi 13 14.) » 
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•have existed from the earliest period of the Chiu*ch, and was 
retained with great tenacity and unanimity through many 
centuries. In the next place, we find from an extremal}' 
early date an opinion, that it was an act of virtue, at a later 
period that it was an act of duty, for priests tafter ordination 
to abstain from cohabiting with thefr wives. The Council 
of Nice refrained, by the advice of Paphnutius, who waa 
himself a scrupulous ^libato, from imposing this last rule as 
a matter of necessity ; ' but in tho coiu*80 of the fourth century 
it was a recognised piinciple that clerical marriages weitj 
criminal. They were celebrated, however, habitually, and 
usually with the gimtoat openness. The vaiious attitudes 
assumed by tho ecclesiastical authoiitios in doiiling with this 
subject form an extremely curious page of the history of 
morals, and supply tho most criLshing evidence of tho evils 
which have boon produced by the system of celibacy. I caji 
at present, however, only refer to tho vast mass of evidence 
which has been collected on tho subject, derived from the 
writings of Catholic divines and from tho docreos of Catholic 
Councils during tho space of many centuries. It is a popular 
illusion, which is especially common among writers who have 
little direct knowledge of tho middle ages, that tho atrocious 
immoiality of monasteiies, in tho century iKjforc tlie Refor- 
mation, was a new fact, and that tho agos when the faith of 
men was undisturbed, wore ages of great moral purity. In 
fact, it appejirs, from the uniform testimony of tho ecclesias- 
tical writers, that ecclesiastical immorality in tho eighth 
and throe following centuries was little if at all less out- 
i*agoou 8 than in any other period, while tho PaiKuy, during 
alnn)st the whole of tho tenth century, was held by mon of 


I Socrates, //. E. i. H. The varied ^eafly. A brilliant sum- 
Council of liliberie (can. xxxiii.) mary of tho chief facts U given in 
had this, but l)oth the MilEuau's lUsiory of Early Chru<- 

precepts and the practice of divines tianily, vol. iii. pp. 277-2^2. 
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infamous lives. Simony was nearly universal.* Barbarian* 
chieftains married at an early age, and totally incapable of 
restraint, occupied the loading positions in the Church, and 
gross irregularities speedily became general. An Italian 
bishop of the tenth century epigi’&mmatically described the 
morals of his time, when he declared, that if he were to 
enforce the canons against unchaste people administering 
ecclesiastical rites, no one would bo left' in the Church except 
the boys ; and if he wore to observe the canons against bas- 
tards, these also must be excluded.® The evil acquired such 
magnitude that a great foudiil clergy, bequeathing the eccle- 
siastical benefices from father to son, appeared more than 
ouco likely to arise. ^ A tax called ‘ Culagium,* which was in 
IViot a licence to clergymen to keep concubines, was during 
several centuries systematically levied by princes.^ Some- 
times the evil, by its very extension, corrected itself. Priestly 
niariiagcs wore looked upon as normal events not implying 
any guilt, and in the eleventh century several instances are 
recorded in which they wore not regarded as any inipodi- 
ment to the power of working miracles.® But this was a 
rare oxcoptioii. From the oaiiiest period a long succession 
of Councils as well as such men as St. Boiiiface, St. Gregory 
the Gixiat, St. Peter Dauiiani, St. Dunshin, St. Anselm, 
Ifildobraiid and his successors in the Popedom, denounced 
priestly marriage or concubinago as an atrocious crime, and 
tho habitual life of tho priests was, in theory nt least, gene- 
rally i*ecogiiiscd as a life of .sm. 

It is not surprising that, having onco bi'oken their vows 
and iKJgun to live what they deemed a life of habitual sin, 


' Soe, on tho state of things in 
tho tenth ami eleventh centuries, 
Lea, pp. 162-192. 

l£itherius, quoted by Lea, p. 

la. 

* See some curious evidence of 


tho extent to which tho practice of 
the hereditary tnvnsinissionof eccle- 
siastical offices was carried, in Lea, 
pp. 149, 1.50, 266, 299, 389. 

* Lea, pp. 271, 292, 422. 

•Ibid. pp. 186-187. 
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the clergy should soon have sunk far below the level of the 
laity. We may not lay much stress on such isolated instances 
of depravity as that of Pope John XXTII., who was con- 
demned among many other crimes for incest, and for adultery ; ' 
or the abbot-elect of St.* Augustine, at Canterbury, who 
in 1171 was found, on investigation, to have seventeen 
illegitimate children in a single village ; * or an abbot of St. 
Pelayo, in Spain, whd in 1130 was proved to have kept no 
less than seventy concubines ; * or Henry III., Bishop of 
ri6ge, who was deposed in 1274 for having sixty-five 
illegitimato childi’en;'* but it is impossible to i-csist the 
evidence of a long chain of Councils and ecclesiastical writers, 
who conspire in depicting far greater evils than simple concu- 
binage. It was observed that when the pnesis actually took 
wives the. knowledge that these connections were illegal was 
{jcculiarly fatal to their fidelity, and bigamy and extreme 
mobility of attachments were especially common among 
them. The wiiters of the middle ages are full of accounts ot 
nunneries that were like brothels, of the vast multitude <>t 
infanticides within their walls, and of that invotmalo 
prevalence of incest among the clergy, wliich rondorod it 
necessary again and again to issue tho most stringent i*nact- 
ments that priests should not be permitted to Jive with theii 
mothers or sisters. Uimatural love, which it ha^l bo<*n cuie 
of the great services of Christianity almost to eradicate from 
the world, is more than once spoken of as Hngoiing in the 
monasteries ; and, shortly before tho Reformation, complaints 
became loud and frequent of the employment of tlio con- 
fessional for the purposes of debauchery.® The mciisures 
taken on the subject were vei-y numerous and sevei-e. At 
first, the evil chiefly complained of was tho clandestine 

I 358 . * The reader may find the moat 

* Thill to 296. ample evidence of thcB** posith^m 

* Ibid! p! ^2. in bca- ^ c«»pccially pp. 138, 

* Ibid. p. 849. t41, 168, 166, 260, 3*4. 
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marriage of priests, and especially tlieir intercourse witi 
wives whom they had married previous to their ordination. 
Several Councils issued their anathemas against priests * who 
had improper relations with their wives;' and rules were 
made that priests should always* sleep in the presence of a 
subordinate clerk; and that they should only meet their 
wives in the open air and before at least two witnesses. Men 
were, however, by no means unanilnous in their way of 
regarding this matter. Synesius, when elected to a bishopric, 
at fii*st declined, boldly alleging as ono of his leasons, that 
he had a wife whom he loved dearly, and who, he hoped, 
would bear him many sons, and that ho did not mean to 
Hcpaiate from her or visit her secretly as an adiiltoi’er.' A 
Bishop of [jaoii, at a later date, who was married to a niece 
of St. li^my, and who remained with his wife till after he 
had a son and a daughter, quaintly expressed his penitence 
by naming thorn respectively Latro and VulpecuJa.^ St. 
(Iregory tho Great describes the virtue of a priest, who, 
through motives of luoty, had discarded his wife. As ho lay 
dying, slie hastened to him to watch the bed which for forty 
yoars sho had not been allowod to share, and, bending over 
what seemed tho iuauimate form of her husband, she tried to 
ascertain whotlior any bimth still remained, when the dying 
saint, collecting liis last oueigies, exclaimed, ‘ Woman, be* 
gone ; take away the sti-aw ; there is fii*e yet.' * The 
destruction of priestly inaiTiage is chiefly due to Hildebrand, 
who puisued this object with the most untiring resolution. 
Finding that his appeals to the ecclesiastical authorities and 
to the civil nilei's were insufficient, he boldly turned to the 
people, exhorted them, in doiiance of all Church tiaditions, 
to withdraw their obedience from married priests, and 

' 8yno:jias, cv. had made him a principal intei^ 

* Lea, p. 122. !St. Augustine lucutor in one of his religious diiv 
had named A/s illegitimate son loguos. o 

Adeodauts, or tho Gift of God, and • DuUog. iv. 11. 
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kindled among them a fierce fanaticism of asceticism^ which 
speedily produced a fierce persecution of the offending pastors, 
^eir wiTes, in immense numbers, were dnVen forth with 
hatred and with scorn ; and many crimes, and much in- 
tolerable suffering, follow^ the disruption. The priests 
sometimes strenuously resisted. At Cambrai, in a.d. 1077, 
they burnt alive as a heretic a zealot who was maintaining 
the doctrines of Hildebrand. In England, half a century 
later, they succeeded in surprising a Papal legate in the arms 
of a courtesan, a few hours after he had delivei'ed a fierce 
denunciation of clerical imchastity. ‘ But Papal resolution 
supported by popular fanaticism won the victory. PojDe 
Urban II. gave licence to the nobles to reduce to slavery 
the wives whom priests had obstinately refused to abandon, 
and after a few more acts of severity priestly marriage be- 
came obsolete. The extent, however, of the disorders that 
still existed, is shown by the inoiinifiil confessions of 
ecclesiastical writers, by. the uniform and indignant testi- 
mony of the poets and prose satirists who preceded the 
Reformation, by the atrocious immoralities disclosed in the 
monasteries at the time of their suppression, and by the 
significant prudence of many lay Catholics, who were ac- 
customed to insist that their priest sliould take a concubine 
for the protection of the families of his parishioners.* 


* This is mentioned by Henry 
of Huntingdon, who was a contem- 
porary. (Ijoa, p. 293.) 

* The first notice of this yery 
remarkable precaution i.s in a canon 
of the Council of Palencia (in 
Spain) held in 1322, which anathe- 
matises laymen who compel their 
pastors to take concubines. (Lea, 
p. 824.) Sleidan mentions that it 
was customary in some of the Swish 
cantons for the parishioners to 
oblige the prient to select a concu- 
bine as a necasWy precaution for 


the protection of his female {>arish- 
ioners. (Ibid. p. 356.) in 

his I/isi, of the Council of Trent, 
mentions (on the authority of 
Zuinglius) this Swiss custom. 
Nicolas of Clcmarigis, a leading 
member of the Council of Con- 
stance, declared that this custom 
hod become very common, that 
the laity wore firmly persnaderl 
that priests necer lived a life of 
real celibacy, and that, where 
no proofs of concubinage were 
found, they always assumed the 
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It ia scarcely possible to conceive a more demoralising; 
influence than a priesthood living such a life as I have de> 
scribed. In Protestant countries, where the marriage of the 
clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive of 
the greatest and the most unequivocal benefits. Nowhere, 
it may bo confidently asserteci, does Christianity assume a more 
beneficial or a more winning form than in those gentle clerical 
houaobolds which stud our land, constituting, as Coleridge said, 
‘the one idyll of modern life,* the most perfect type of domestic 
f)eace, the centre of civilisation in tlio remotest village. Not- 
withstanding some class narrowness and professional bigotry, 
notwithstanding some \mworthy, but half unconscious 
nianuerisin, which is often most unjustly stigmatised as 
hypocrisy, it would be difficult to find in any other quarter 
BO much happincssis at once dilTiised and enjoyed, or so much 
virtue attained with so little tension or struggle. Com- 
hiiiiug with his sacred calling a warm sympathy with the 
iutolloctual, social, and politic^,! movements of his time, 
lK)ssosHiug the enlarged practical knowledge of a father of a 
family, and entering with a keen zest into the occupations 
and the amusements of his iiarishi oner’s, a good clergyman will 
rainly obtrude Iiis religious convictions into secular spheres, 
but yet wil I make thiun apparent in all. Tliey will be re- 
vealed by a higher and deeper moral tone, by a more 
scrupulous purity in word and action, by an all-pervasive 
gentleness, which refines, and softens, and mellows, and adds 
ae much to the charm as to the excelleuco of the character 

existenco of more serious vice, nullos cmlibes esse, ut in plerisqne 
Tho passage ('which is quoted parochiis non alitor velint presby- 
by Biijrle) is too remark able to terum tolerare nisi concubinam 
be omitted. * Taceo do fornica- hubeat, quo vel sic suis sit consul- 
tionibus ct adnltoriis a quibua qui turn uxoribus, qum nec sic quidem 
alieni sunt probro cirteris ac luai- usqueqnaquo sunt extra poriculum.* 
brio esse soleut, spadonesque aut Nic. de Clem. De Prasm, Simoniac, 
soiloiuitm appehantur ; deniqne (Loa, p. 386.) 
laici usque adeo persussum habent * 
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•in which it is displayed. In visiting the sick, relieving the 
poor, instructing the young, and discharging a thousand 
delicate offices for which a woman’s tact is especially needed, 
his wife finds a sphere of labour which is at once intensely 
active and intensely feminine, and her examjde is not le&s 
t)eneficial than her ministrations. 

Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other hajid, 
where the vow of celfbacy is faithfully observed, a character 
of a different type is formed, which with very gi*ave and 
deadly faults combines some of the noblest excellences to 
which humanity can attain. Separated from most of the ties 
and affections of earth, viewing life chiefly through the 
distorted medium of the casuist or the confessional, and 
deprived of those relationships which more than any otliei*s 
soften and expand the character, the Catholic priests have 
l)eon but too often conspicuous for their fierce and sanguinary 
fanaticism, and for their indifference to all intei*e8t« except 
those of their Church ; while the narrow range of their 
sympathies, and the intellectual servitude they have accfjpted, 
render them i>eculiarly unfitted for the office of educating the 
yoimg, which they so persistently^ claim, and which, to the 
great misfortune of the world, they were long permitted to 
monopolise. But, on tlie other hand, no other lx)dy of men 
have ever exhibited a more .single minded and unworldly 
zeal, refracted by no personal interests, sacrificing to duty 
the dearest of earthly objects, and confronting with un- 
daunted heroism every form of haidship, of suffering, and 
of death. 

That the middle ages, even in their darkest periods, pro- 
duced many good and great men of the latter typo it would 
be unjust and absurd to deny. It can hardly, however, bo 
questioned that the extreme fi'equency of illicit connections 
among the clergy tended duiing many centuries most actively 
to lower the moral tone of tho laity, and to counteract the 
great servSses in the cause of purity which Christian teach- 
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ing had undoubtedly effwted. The priestly connections were ^ 
rarely so fully recognised as to enable the mistress to fill a 
position like that which is now occupied by the wife of a 
clergyman, and the spectacle of the chief teachers and 
exemplars of morals living habitually in an intercourse 
which was acknowledged to be ambi^ous or wrong, must 
have acted most injuriously uj)on every class of the com- 
munity. Asceticism, proclaiming wai^ upon human nature, 
produced a revulsion towards its extreme opposite, and even 
when it was observed it was frequently detrimental to 
purity of mind. The liabit of continually looking upon mar 
riage in its coarsest light, and of regarding the propagation 
of the species as its one legitimate end, exercised a pecu- 
liarly perveiiing influonce upon the imagiiiation. The ex- 
it! >crant piety of wives who desired to live apart from their 
liusbands often drove the latter into serious iiTegularities.' 
'I'he notion of sin was introduced into the dearest of re- 
lationshipa,^ and the whole subject was distorted and de- 
graded. It is one of the great benefits of Protestantism 
that it did much to banish these modes of thought and 
fooling from the world, a^id to restore marriage to its sim- 
plicity and its dignity. We have a gratifying illustration 

' This was enorgotically noticed culpam non habeat. Qiiando voro 
by Luther, in his i’amous sermon deficiente bono prolis fide Umen 
‘ Do Matriraonio,' and some of the sorvata convoniunt causa incouti- 
(.^aiholic preachers of an earlier neiitiee non sic excusatur ut non 
period had made the same com- liabeat culpam, sed venialem. . . . 
plaint. See a curious passage Item hoc quod conjiigati victi oon- 
bom a contemporary of Boccaccio, cupiscentia utuntur invicom, ultra 
quoted by Meray, Lfs Libres pre~ necessitatom liberos procreandi, 
chmrs^ p. 1 65. ' Vast numbers of ponam in his pro quibus quotidie 

laymen separated ftom their wives dicimus Dimitte nobis dobita nos- 
uiidcr the influence of the ascetic tra. . . . Unde in seutontiolis 
enthusiasm which Hildebrand ere* Sexti Fythagorici legitur '‘omnis 
ated.' — Leayp. 264. ardentior amator propriae uxoris 

‘ Quando enira sorvata fide adulter ost.'" — Peter Lombard, 
thori onusa prolis conjuges con- SnUvnt. lib. iv. diet. 31. 
veniuiit sic excusatur coitus ut 
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the extent to which an old siipei'stitioii has declined, in 
the fiwt that when Goldsmith, in hLs gi'eat romance, dosu-ed 
to depict the harmless eccentricities of his simple-minded and 
unworldly vicar, he represented him as maintaining that 
opinion concerning the sinfulness of the second marriage of a 
clergyman which was for many centuines universal in the 
Ohurch. 

Another injurious* consequence, resulting, in a greai. 
measure, from asceticism, was a tendency to depreciati^ 
extremely the character and the position of women. Tii 
this tendency we may detect in pai*t the influence of tli(« 
earlier Jewish writings, in which an impartial ohsorver 
may find evident traces of the common Oriental deproci- 
.ation of women. Tlio custom of purchase-money to the 
father of the bride was admitted. Polygamy was au- 
thorised,* and pi’actised by the wisest man on an enormous 
scale. A woman was regarded ns the origin of human ills. 
A period of purification was appointed after the birth of 
every child; but, by a very significant provision, it was 
twice as long in the case of a female as of a male child.* 

* The badness of men,’ a Jewish writer ompliatically declami, 
‘is l>etter than the goodness of women.’ ’** The ty[»os of 
female excellence exhibited in the early period of Jewish 
histoiy are in general of a low order, and certainly far 
inferior to those of Homan history or Greek poetry ; and the 
warmest eulogy of a woman in the Old Testament is 
probably that which was bestowed upon her who, with cir- 
cumstances of the most aggravated treachery, bad inurderefl 
tlio sleeping fugitive who bad taken refuge under lior roof. 

• Many wives, however, wero * I^ovit. xii. 1-.^. 
forbidden. (Dent xvii. 17.) * Ecclesiosticufl, xhi. 14. 1 

Polygamy is said to have ceased believe, however, the piuisage has 
among the Jews after the return been translalcd * Hotter tho bad- 
from the Babylonish captivity. — ness of n. man than I he hlaodish- 
Whewelfs liemmta of Mordltty^ moots of a woman.’ 
bi^ok iv. ch, V. 

VOU II. 2 
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The combined influence of the Jewish writings, and of* 
that ascetic feeling which treated women as the chief source 
of temptation to man, was shown in those fierce invectives, 
which form so conspicuous and so grotesque a portion of the 
writings of the Fathera, and which contrast so curiously with 
the adulation bestowed uj)on particular members of the sex. 
Woman wtis represented as the door of hell, as the mother of 
all human ills. She should be ashamed at the very thought 
tliat slie is a woman. She should live in continual i)enance, 
on account of the curses she has brought iq)on the world. 
She should be ashamed of her di'ess, for it is the memorial 
of her fall. She should ]ye especially ashamed of her Ijeauty, 
for it Ls tlie mast potent instrument of the da?mon. Physical 
beauty was indeed perpetually the theme of ecclesiastical 
denunciations, though one singular exception seems to have 
lx)en made ; for it has been observed that in the middle ages 
the jKirsonfd ])eauty of bishops was continually noticed upon 
their toiulw.' Women were even forbidden by a piovincial 
(Jouricil, in the sixth century, on account of their impurity, 
to receive the Eucharist into their nakoil hands.* Their 
essentially subordmate position was continually maintained. 

It is pi-obable that this tejiching had its part in deter- 
mining the principhjs of legislation concerning the sex. The 
Pagan laws during the Emjnre had been continually repealing 
the old disabilities of women, and the legislative movement 
in their favour continued with unabated force frem Constan- 
tine to Justinian, mid appeared also in some of the eai'ly 
laws of the barbarians.* But in the whole feudal legislation 


1 This curiuns fact is noticeil 
by Le Blant, Inscriptions vhrh- 
ti^nss de la Gaiife, pp. xovii.- 
xcyiii. 

3 Seo the decree of a Council of 
Atixerro (a.». &78), can. 36* 

* Seo the last two chapters of 


Troplong, Influences du ChrUtian- 
isTAc sur le Droit (a work, however, 
which is written much more in 
the spirit of tin apologist thaii in 
that of an historian), LegonvA 
]>p. 27-29. 
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•women were placed in a much lower legal pofidtion than in 
the Pagan Empire. ‘ In addition to the personal restrictious 
which grew necessarily out of the Catholic doctrines concerning 
divorce, and concerning the sulK>rdination of the weaker sex, 
wo find numerous and stringent enactments, which rendered it 
impossiblo for women io succeed to any (wnaidemhle amount 
of propoi'ty, and which almost reduced them to the alter- 
native of marriage or^ nunnery.* Tlie complete inferiority 
of the sex was continually maintained by the law ; and that 
generous public opinion which in Rome had fi-oquently 
revolted against the injustice done to girls, in depriving 
them of the greater part of the inhcritanco of their fatheiii, 
totally disappeared. Wherever the canon law lias hoeu the 
basis of legislation, we find laws of succession sacrificing the 
interests of daughters and of wives,* and a state of public 
opinion which has been formed and I'cgnlated ])y these laws; 
oor was any serions attempt made to abolish them till the 


* Even in matters not relating 
Uj property, the position of women 
in feiulalism was a low one, * Tout 
mari,’ says licaumanoir, *pout 
battrosa femme quand elle ne veut 
pas ob^ir k son comroandoinont, on 
quand olle lo maudit, ou quand 
elle le dement, pourvu que ce soit 
mod^r^ment et sans quo mort 
s’ensuive/ quoted by Legoiiv^, p. 
148. Contrast with this the say- 
ing of the elder Cato; ‘A man 
who beats his wife or his children 
lays impious hands on that which 
is most holy and most sacred in 
the world.* — Plutarch, Marais 
Cai-c. 

* See Legouv6, pp. 29-38; 
Maine's AncUnt Law, pp. 1 134-139. 

■ * No society which preserves 
any tincture of Christian institu- 
tions is likely ^ restore to married 
women tlio personal litert.y con- 


ferred on thorn by the middle 
Komau law: but the propriobiiy 
disabilities of inarriod females 
stand on quite a diftbroiit basi** 
fiura their personal iiic:i(ucitics, 
and it is by keeping alive and con- 
solidating the mrraer that the ex- 
positors of the canon law have 
deeply injured civilisation. 'J'here 
lire many vostigas of a struggle 
between the secular and ecclesias- 
tical principb'S ; but the canon law 
nearly everywhere prevailed.*— 
Maine’s Ancient 158. J 

may observe that the Russian law 
was early very favcmrablo to the 
proprietary rights of married 
women. See a remarkable letter 
in the Memoirs of th Princess 
Daschkaw (edited by Mrs. Brad- 
ford: London, 1840), vol. ii. p. 
404. 
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close of the last centmy. The Eroncn reYolutionistB, though# 
rejecting the proposal of Si 4 y^s and Condorcet to accord 
political emancipation to women, established at least an equal 
succession of sons and daughters, and thus initiated a great 
reformation of both law and opinion, which sooner or later 
must travei*se the world. 

In tlieir efforts to raise the standard of purity, the 
Christian teachers derived much assiAbmco from the incur- 
sions and the conquests of the barbarians. Tlio dissolution 
of vast retinues of slaves, tho suspension of most public 
games, and the general impoverishment that followed the 
invasions, were all favourable to female virtue ; and in this 
respect the various trilxis of barbarians, however violent and 
lawless, were far superior to the more civilised community. 
Tacitus, in a vt^y famous work, had long before pourtrayod 
in the moat flattering colours tho purity of the Germans. 
Adultery, he said, was very rare among them. Tlie adul- 
loress was driven from the house with shaven hair, and 
k'-aten ignominiously through tho village. Neither youth, 
nor beauty, nor wojilth could enable a woman who was 
known to have sinned to 300111*6 a hii 3 l>and. Polygamy was 
restricted to tho })rinco.s, who looked n])OU a plurality of 
wives lather fis a bodge of dignity than lus a gnitification of 
the [passions. Mothers invariably gave suck to their own 
children. Infanticide was forbidden. Widows M^ere not 
allowed to re-mari'y. The men feared captivity, much more 
for their wives than for themselves; they believed that a 
sacred and prophetic gift resided in women ; they consulted 
them as oi’acles, and followed their counsels. ' 

It is generally believed, and it is not improbable, that 
Tacitus in this work intended to vepi*ove the dissolute habits 
of his fellow-countrymen, and consideiably over-coloured tho 
virtue of tho bnrharians. Of tlie substantial justice, however, 


' Gei'imnia, cap. ix xviii.-xx. 
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of his picture we have much evidence. Salvian, who, about 
three centuries later, witnessed and desciibcd the manners of 
the barbarians who had triumphed over the Empii-e, attested 
in the strongest language the contrast which their chastity 
presented to the vice of .those whom they had subdued.* The 
Jjkiandinavian mythology al)ounds in legends exhibiting the 
clear sentiment of the ^eathen tribes on the subject of purity, 
and the awful penalties threatened in the next world against 
the seiiucers.® The barbarian women were accustomed to prac- 
tise medicine and to interpret dreams, and tljey also very 
frequently accompanied their husbands to battle, rallied theii- 
broken forces, and even themselves took part in the fight.^ 
Augustus had discovered that it was useless to keep bar- 
barian cliiefs as hostage^?, and that the one way of se<*iiring 
the fidelity of traitors was by biking their wives, for these, 
at least, were never sacrificed. Instances of female heroism 
are said to have occurred in the conquered nations, which 
might rival the most splendid in the Roman annals. 
When Marius had vanquished on army of the Teutons, their 
wives besought the conqueror to permit them to bijcomc the 
servants of the Vestal Virgins, in order that their honour, at 
least, might be secure in slavery. Their recjuost was refusttd, 
and that night they all perished by their own Imnds.* A 
powerful noble once solicited the hand of a Galatian lady 
named Gamma, who, faithful to her husband, resiste<l all his 
enti*eatics. Resolved at any hazard to succeed, he aiused her 
husl^and to be assassinated, and when she took icfuge in the 
lemple of Diana, and enrolled herself among the prifstesses, 
bo sent noblo after noble to induce her to I’clent. After 
a time, he ventured himself into her presence. She feigned 

* De Gitbernatione Lei. Mjircellinufl, xv. 12. Vopmus, 

* See, for these legends, Mai- Aurelian/ts; Hums, iii. 3. 

let's Northern Antiquities. * f '* Hi^ron. 

* Tacitus, 'Germ. 9; Uh(. iv. £Jp. cxxiii. 

18; Xiphilin. /xxi. 8; Amrn. 
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a williiignesH to yield, but told him it was first necessary to 
oiake a libation to the goddess. She appeared as a priestess 
before the altar, bearing in her hand a cup of wine, which 
she had poisoned. She dmnk half of it herself, banded the 
I'cmainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained the 
cup to the di-egs, bui*st into a tierce tlianksgiving, that she 
had betm jKjrmitted to avenge, and ^yas soon to rejoin, her 
murdered husband.* Another and still more remarkable 
instance of conjugal fidelity was furm'shed by a Gaulish 
woiuiin named Epponina. Her husband, Julius Sabinus^ 
liad rebelled against Vespasian ; lie was conquered, and 
might easily have escaped to Germany, but could not bear to 
abandon bis young wife. lie retired to a villa of his own, 
concealed himself in subteriunean cellais that were below it, 
and instructed a freedman to spread the ropoi t that he had 
committed suicide, while, to account for the disappearance of 
bis body, ho set fii*o to the villa. Epponina, bearing of the 
suicide, for tbi-ce days lay prostrate on the ground without 
eating. At length the fi*eedmaii came to her, and told her 
that the suicide was feigned. Slie continued her lamenta- 
tions by (lay, but visited her husband by night. She liecame 
witli child, but owing, it is said, to an ointment, she suc- 
ceeded in concealing her state from her friends. When the 
hour of parturition was at hand, she went alone into the 
cellar, and without any assistance or attendance was de- 
livered of twins, whom she brought up undergixiund. For 
nine yeara she fulfilled her task, when Sabinus was dis- 
covered, and, to the lasting disgi'ace of VeBi)asian, was 
executed, in spite of the supplications of hig wife, who 
made it her last lequest that she might bo pemitted to 
die with liini.^ 

The moral purity of ilie barliarian.s was of a kind alto- 

* Plutarch, De Midler. Virt. Tho iiamo of this heroic wife is 

* Plutarch, Amalorim ; Xiphi given in three dilleient forms, 
lin. Ixvi. 16; Tacit. /f*V. iv. 67. 
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^gethei' different i^m that which the ascetic movement 
inculcated. It was concentrated exclusively upon marriage. 
It showed itself in a noble conjugal fidelity; but it was 
little fitted for a life of celibacy, and did not, as we have 
seen, prevent excessive^ disorders among the priesthood. The 
pi*actioe of polygamy among the barbaiian kings was also 
for some centuries unchecked, or at letist iinsuppiessed, by 
Cliristianity. The kfnga Caribert and Chilpeiic had both 
many wives at the same time.* Olotaire mai*ried the sistei* 
of his firat wife dining the lifetime of the latter, who, on the 
intention of the king being annoimcerl, is reported to have 
said, * TiCt my lord do what sceracth good in his sight, only 
lot thy servant live in thy favour.*'^ Theodebert, whose 
general goodness of chameter is warmly extolled by the 
episcopal historian, abandoned his first wife on account of an 
atrocious crime which she had committed; took, duiing her 
lifetime, another, to whom he had previously beciii boti-othed ; 
and upon the death of this second wife, and wliile the first 
was still living, took a third, whom, however, at a later 
period he murdei-ed.^ St. Oolumbanus was expelled from 
(iaul chiefly on account of his denunciations of the polygamy 
of King Tliierry.** Dagobert hail three wives, as well as a 
multitude of concubines.® Charlemagne himself had at the 
same time two wives, and he indulged largely in concu- 
bines.® After this peiiod examples of this natui^ became 
rare. The Popes and the bishops exercised a strict super- 
vision over domestic moiuls, and strenuously, and in most 
cases successfully, opposed the attempts of kings and nobles 
to repudiate their wives. 

' On tht^olygamy of the first, * Ibid. lx. 

8oe Greg. lur. \v. *26 ; on the • Kginluipdus, Vit, Kar, Maa, 

polygamy of Chilpcric, Greg. Tur, xviii. Cliarlemagne had, accord- 
IV. *28 ; V. 14, ing to h^nhartl, four wivee, but, a» 

* Greg. Tur. iv. 3. far as I anderetand, only two 

* Ibid. iiU 25-27, 36. nttho aanio time. 

* Kretlegar'ms, jsxxv». 
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But, notwithstanding these startling facts, there can be* 
no doubt that the general purity of tho barbarians was from 
the first superior to that of the later Homans, and it appears 
in many of their laws. It has been very happily observed,* 
that tho high value placed on this virtue is well illustrated 
hy the fiict that in tlio Salic code, whife a charge of cowardice 
falsely brought against a man was only punished by a fine 
of throe solidi, a charge of unchastity falsely brought against 
a woman was punished by a fine of forty-five. The Teutonic 
sentiment was shown in a very stcnui legislation against 
adulteiy and lape,^ and curiously minute precautions wei*o 
sometimes taken to guard against them. A law of the 
Spanish Visigoths prohibited surgeons from bleeding any 
free woman except in the presence of her husband, of her 
uoarost relative, or at least of some pioperly appointed 
witness, and a Salic law imposed a line of fifteen pieces of 
gold upoji any one who impro|)erly pressed Lor hand.® 

Under the in (1 nonce of Ohiistianity, assisted by the bar- 
barians, a vast change i)asscd gradually over the world. ^J'he 
vice wo are considering was probably more rare ; it certainly 
assumed less extravagant forms, and it was screened from 
ohsevvalion witli a new modesty. Tho theory of morals had 
bot'ome clearer, and the pi’actic© was somewhat improved. 
The oxtremo grossnesa of literature had disappeared, and the 
more glaring violations of mamage wei'O always consured 
and often i-epjossed. 'fho penitential discipline, and the 
exhortations of the pulpit, diiffused abroml an immoasumbly 
higher sense of tho imix)rtanco of purity than Pagan anti- 
quity had known. Ht. Clregory the Great, following in the 
stops of some Pagan philosophoi’s,^ stronuously ui*ged u^ion 


• Smyth’s Lecturer on Modirtk p. 67. 

Histort/, vul. i. pp. 61-62. * Seo, on these laws. Lord 

® Miiinau's fiist. of fnifin Karnes On IVomen ; Legouv^, p, 67. 
Chrisiiiitiitf/, vol. i, p. 363; * Favorinns had i^^roDgly urged 

gOUT^ Hhf. Morale drs Femmes, it. (Aul. Gell. xii. 1,) 
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uiothei's the duty of themselves suckling their children ; and 
many minute and stringent precepts were made against 
extravagances of dress and manners. The religious insti- 
tutions of Greece and Asia Minor, which liad almost conse- 
crated prostitution, were* for ever abolished, and the courtesan 
sank into a lower stage of degradation. 

Besides these changes, the duty of recij)rocal lideJity in 
maniage was enforced with a new earnestness. The con- 
trast between tlie levity with wliich the fiiiilty of men has 
in most ages l)een regarded, and the extreme seventy witli 
which women who have been guilty of the same ollbuco have 
generally been timtod, forms one of the most singular 
anomalies in moral history, and appeal's the moi'e remarkable 
wlien we I'oiiiember that the temptation usually springs from 
the se^ which is so reatlily pardoned ; that the sox which 
is visited with such crushing penalties is proverbially tlio 
most we£ik ; and that, in the case of vvoiueu, but not in the 
caso of men, the vice is very commonly the result of the most 
abject misery and poverty. For this disparity of censure 
several reasons have been assigned. The olFeuce can bo more 
surely and easily detectcil, and therefore moro certainly 
punished, in the ca.se of women than of men; and, fistlKuluiy 
of jn-oviding for Ids children falls n]>ou the fatlua*, the intro- 
duction into the family of children who are not his own is a 
special injury to him, while illegitimate children who do not 
spring from adultery will probably, on account of theii’ father 
having entered into no compact to sup|)ort them, ultimatf^ly 
become criminals or paupers, and therefore a burden to 
society.* It may be added, I thmk, that several causes 
render the observance of this virtue more di&cult for one sex 
than for the other ; that its violation, when ovciy allowauas 
has boon made for the moml degradation which is a i-osult 


* Theat^are the reasoria givun by Mallhus, On Pojmlatiofi, IwA 
iii. ch. ii. 
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the exUiing condition of public opinion, is naturally more 
profoundly prejudicial to the character of women than of 
men ; and also that much of our feeling on these subjects is 
due to laws and inoi*al systems which were formed by men, 
aiifl wore in tho first instance intended for their own pi*o- 
n^ctioii. 

Tho passages in the Fathci*s, asserting the equality of the 
obligation imposed upon both sexes, are* exceedingly unequi- 
vocal ; ' and although tho doctrine itself had been anticipated 
by Soneca and Plutarch, it had probably never before, and it 
has never since, heon so fully idealised as in the early Chui’ch. 
It caimot, liowever, bo said that the conquest has been 
i'(?tained. At the present (hiy, altliough tho standard of 
morals is far higher than in Pagan Rome, it may bo 
quesiioiH'd whothor tho inequality of the ccnsime which is 
bestowed upon the two sexes is not as great as in tho days 
of Paganism, and that inctpiality is continually the cause of 
the most shameful and tho most pitiable injustice. In one 
respect, indc'od, a great roirogi*ession resulted from chivalry, 
and long survived its decay. The chai'actor of the seducer, 
and especially of the passionless seducer who pursues bis 
carcor simply ns a kind of sport, and under the influence of 
no stronger motive than vanity or a spirit of adventure, has 
been glorified and idealised in the popular litemture of 
Ghristeudom in a manner to which we can find no pai'allel 
in antiquity. Wlion wo reflect that the object of such a man 
is by the coldest and most deliberate treachery to blast the 


* St, Augustin© (De Conj. 
AduJf. ii. 19) m.'iinftiins tluit adul- 
tery is wen more* criminal in tho 
man thau in tho woman, St. 
Jerome has an impressive passage 
oil the subject: ^Aliic sunt leges 
Ctt'sarum, alim Christi ; alind 
Papuuius, aliud Paulus nostri 
preeeepit. Apud illos vins impu« 
aiciiiw fnena laxautur ot solo 


stupro atque adulterio condemnato 
passim per lu|Xinaria ob aneillulas 
lihido permittitur, quasi culpam 
dignitas faciat non volunLis. Apud 
nos quod non licet feminis a 3 que 
non licet viris ; et oadom servitus 

E ari conditione consetur.* — Ep. 

ixvii. St. Ohrysostoni writes in 
a similar strain. 
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lives of innocent women; when we compare the hjvity of 
his motive with the iri’epai'ahlo injury ho inflicta ; and when 
we remember that ho can only deceive his victim by 
persuading her to love him, and can only ruin her by 
persuading her to ti;ust*him, it must be owned that it would 
be difficult to conceive a cruelty more wanton and more 
heartless, or a char^ter combining more numerous elements 
of infamy and of dishonour. That such a character should 
for many centuries have l)een the popular ideal of a con- 
siderablo section of literature, and the boast (»f numbers 
who most plume themselves upon their honour, is assuredly 
one of the most mournful fiicts in history, and it njpresents 
a moral deflection certainly not less than was revealed 
in ancient Gitsece by the position that was assigned to the 
courtesan. 

Tlio fundamental truth, that Siinio act win never bo at 
once venial for a man to demand, and infamous for a woman 
to accord, though nobly enforced l)y the oajfly ClivistianH, has 
not passed into the popular sentiment of Christendom, 'fho 
mystical character, however, which the Churcli imparted to 
marriage has been extremely iniluential. Partly by raising 
it into a sacrament, and partly by represeuting it as, in 
some mysterious and not very dehuablo sense, an image of 
the union of Christ with His Church, a leoling was fostered 
that a lifelong union of one man and one woman is, uiicler 
all circumstances, the single form of intercourse between the 
sexes which is not illegitimate; Jind this conviction has 
acquired the force of a primal moral intuition. 

There can, I think, bo little doubt tliat, in the stringency 
with wliich it is usually laid down, it rests nut iqa)n tho law 
of nature, but upon positive law, although unaasi.>te<l nature 
is sufficient to lead men many steps in its ilinxition. Con* 
Bidering the subject simply in the light of untii<led ymaoiXf 
two rui^ comprise the whole duty of man. He must ab- 
stain from whatever injui-es IiappiiH?Hs or degrades chanictiu'. 
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Under the head^ he must include the more remote 
as well as the immediate consequences of his act. He most 
consider how his partner will be affected by the union, the 
light in which society will view the connection, the probable 
position of the children to be born, the effect of these births, 
)ind also the effect of his example upon the well-being of 
society at large. Some of the elements of this calculation 
vary in different stages of society. Thus, public opinion in 
one ago will reprobate, and therefore punish, connections 
which, ill another age, are fully sanctioned ; and the probable 
position of the cluldien, as w ell as the effect of tlio hii’tlis 
upon society, will dojicnd greatly upon particular and 
national circumstances. 

Under the second head is comprised the influence of this 
inh"»icourso in clonding or developing the moral feelings, 
lowering or elevating the tone of character, exciting or allay- 
ing tho aberrations of the luiagination, incapacitating men for 
[Hire aflixjtious or extending their range, making the animal 
[liivi of our nature mure or less pi-edomiusint. We know, by 
the intuition of our moral natuie, that this picdomhiaiice is 
always a degraded, though it is not always an unliappy, con- 
dition. Wo also know that it is a law of our being, that 
pow^orful and lieaiitiful affections, which had before been 
latent, ai*e evoked in some particular forms of union, while 
other forma of union ai’o peculiiirly fitted to deaden the 
aflbctions and to [Kjrvert tho character. 

In these cousidei’ationa wo have ample gi’ounds for 
maintaining that the lifelong union of one man and of one 
woirum should bo tho nonnal or dominant ty[>e of intorcouise 
between tho sexes. We can prove that it is on the w'holo 
most conducive to the happiness, and also to the moral 
elevation, of all parties. But beyond this j>oint it would, 
r conceive, be impossible to advance, except by tho assistanoe 
of a s[)Ocial revelation. It by no means follows thaj because 
tliis should Ixi the dominant type it should be the only one, 
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or that the interesis of society demand that all connections 
should be forced into the same die. ConnectionB, which were 
confessedly only for a few years, have always subsisted side 
by side with permanent marriages ; and in periods when pub- 
lic opinion, acquiescing in their propriety, inflicts no excom- 
munication on one 'or both of the partners, when these 
j)avtners are not living the demoralising and degrading life 
which accompanies •the consciousness of guilt, and when 
proper provision is made for the children who arc born, it 
would be, I believe, impossible to prove, by the light of 
simple and unassisted reason, that such connections should bo 
invariably condemned. It is extremely important, lx)th for 
the happiness and for the moral well-being of men, that life- 
long unions should not be effected simply under the imperious 
prompting of a blind appetite. There are always multitudi‘s 
who, in the period of their lives when their passions are most 
strong, ait) incapable of supportihg children in their own 
social rank, and who would therefore injure society by 
maiTying in it, but ait) nevertheless perfectly capable of 
securing an honourable career for their illegitimate ohildron 
in the lower social sphere to which those would naturally 
belong. Under the conditions I liave mentioned, these 
connections are not injurious, but l)onoficial, to the weiikcr 
partner ; they soften the diffoi-onccs of rank, they stimulafo 
social habits, and they do not produce upon cliaractcr tho 
degi*admg effect of promiscuous intercoui'so, or ujmn S(x;iety 
the injurious effects of imjinident marriagas, one or other of 
which will multiply in their absence. In the imraease 
variety of circumstancas and charactera, cases will always 
appear in which, on utilitarian grounds, they might seem 
advisable. 

It is necessary to dwell upon such considerations as these, 
if we would understand tho legislation of tho Pagan Empire 
or the changes that were effected by C^hristianity. The 
legislators of tho Empire distinctly i-ecogiiiiw^fl these con* 
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nections, and made it a main object to authorise, dignify, and 
regulate them. The unlimited licence of divorce practically 
included them under the name of marriage, while that name 
sheltered them from stigma, and prevented many of the 
gmvcHt evils of unauthorised unionp. The word concubine 
also, which in the Ilepnblic had the same signification as 
among ourselves, represented in the Empire a strictly legal 
union — an innovation which was chiefly due to Augustus, 
and was doubtless intended as part of the legislation against 
cclibjicy, and also, it may ]>e, as a corrective of the licentious 
habits that wore general. This union was in essentials 
merely a form of marriage, for he who, having a concubine, 
took to himself either a wife or another concubine, was 
legally guilty of adultery. like tlio commonest form of 
itiarriage, it was consummated without any ceremony, and 
wjis dissoluble at will. Its jxMJuliaritics were that it was 
couLra-cted between men of patrician rank and freed women, 
wlio were forbidden by law to intermaiTy ; that the concubine, 
though lior position wjia perfectly recognised and honoumble, 
did not 8l)aro the rank of lior partner, that she breught no. 
dowry, and that her children followed her rank, and were 
ox(!luded from the renk and the inheritance of their 
faihov.* 

Against those notions Christianity declared a direct and 
implfu‘^iblo wju'fare, which was imperfectly rellected in the 
civil legislation, but appeared nnequivoailly in the writings 
of the Fathei-s, and in most of the decrees of the Councils.® 


* Soo Troplong, hijltience du 
Chriiiiiani9nie sur h Droits pp. 239- 
251. 

* Wo find, howGTor, traces of a 
toloration of the Roman typo of con- 
cuhino in Christianity for some 
time. Tims, a Council of Toledo 
ilocrocd ; ‘ Si quis lialiens uxorom 
fldelis coucubinani haboat non com- 


miinicot. Cajtonim is qui non habot 
nxorem ot pro uxore concubinam 
habot a communiono non repellatur, 
tantum utnnius nialieris, aut oxoris 
nut concubinffi ut oi pWucrit, ait 
conjunctione oontontus.’ — 1 Can, 
17. St. Isidore said ; *Christiaao 
non dicam plurimas sod nec duas 
si mill lialH’To licitnm est, nisi unain 
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It taught, as a religious dogma, invariablo, inflexible, and 
independent of all utilitarian calculations, that all forms of 
intercourse of the sexes, other than lifelong unions, were 
criminal. By teaching men to regard this doctrine as axiom- 
atic, and therefore inflicting severe social penalties and 
deep degradation on tmnsient connections, it has profoundly 
iuodi£ed even their utilitarian aspect, and has reiidercd them 
in most countries fiA tive and disguised. There is probably 
no other branch of ethics which has l>cen so largely dotm*- 
mined by special dogmatic theology, and there is none which 
would be so deeply affected by its decay. 

As a part of the same movement, the purely civil mar- 
riage of the later Pagan Empire wjis gi^adually i- 02 >l.uotvl by 
religious mniriages. There is a mnnifl'St pro2)i’i(3ty in 
invoking a divine benediction ujX)n an act which forms so 
important an e 2 )Och in life, and the mingling of a religious 
ceremony impressas a deej^er sense of 1 ho soleimuty of Ihe 
contract. The essentially religious and even mystical cha- 
i^ter imimrted by Ohjistianity to marriage lenrlored llic 
• consecration peciiliarly natural, but it wjis only vei-y 
gradually that it came to bo looked upon as absoluU)ly 
necessary. As I have already noticed, it was long rlis|»fui.Mc<l 
with in the marriage of slaves; and oven in the case of 
freemen, though generally performed, it was not made com- 
pulfloiy till tljG tenth century.* In addition to its primaiy 
object of sanctifying marriage, it became in time a powerful 


tantum aut uxorem, aut certo loco up to the* tliirternth century a con- 
tizonSfSi conjux doest, coBCubirmin.* . oubino wfw not necessarily an aban> 
— A'pvdGratianum. dx^HA, Quoted donofl womnn. The t« rm whm up- 
by Natalis Alexander, Huit. Eocles. plied to mapriages tlnit wore mil, 
S«c. I. dies. 29. Mr, Lea ijliat. of but not officially rccogoiBcd, 0)lt‘- 
Sacerd^Aal Celibacy, pp. 20.'5-205) ridge notices a reiuarkablo instance 
has devoted an oxtrenvely interest- of the revival of this custom in 
iog note to tracing the history of German hisU»ry, — Notes on Ktiglieh 
the word concubine through the Divines (wl. 1863), vol. 5. p. 221. 
middle agJL He (Aows that oven ‘ T/eg«juv»\ p. 199. 
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iii»trui](ient in securing the authority of the priesthood, 
were able to compel men to submit to the conditions they 
imposed in the formation of the most important contract of ' 
life; and the modem authorisation of civil marriages, by 
diminishing greatly the power of the Catholic priesthood 
over domestic life, has boon one of tlie moat severe blows 
ecclesiastical influence has undergone. 

The absolute sinfulness of divorce w& at the same time 
strenuously maintained by the Councils, which in this, as 
in many other points, differed widely fiom the civil law. 
(Jonstantine rcatrictod it to three cases of crime on the part 
of the husband, and three on the part of the wife ; but the 
habits of the people wore too strong for his onactmonts, and, 
after one or two changes in the law, the full latitude of 
divorce reappeared in the Justinian Code. The Fathers, on 
the other hand, though they hesitated a little about the case 
of a di voice which followed an act of adultery on the part of 
the wife,* had no hesitation whatever in pronoimcing all 
other divorces to bo cx’iminal, and periods of penitential 
discipline were imposed nixm Chiistians who availed them- ' 
solves of the privileges of the civil law.^ For many centuries 
lids duality of legislation continued. The barbarian laws 
restricted divorce by imposing severe fines on thase who 
repuduitcd their wives. Charlemagne pronounced divorce to 
be criminal, but did not venture to make it penal, and he 
pnictisod it himself. On the other hand, the Church threat- 
ened with excommunication, and in some cases actually 
launched its thundera against, those who wein guilty of it. 
It was only in the twelfth century that the victoiy was 

‘ somo curious passages in for a husband whoso wife had com- 
Troplong,pp. 222-223. The Fathers initto<l adultery to ro-marry. 
scorn to have thought dissolution ^ Some of the great charities of 
of marriage was not lawful on ac- Fabiola wore performed as po- 
couut of the adulteiy of the hus- nances, on account of her crime in 
baud, but that it was not absolutely availing herself of thejegislative 
unlawful, though not commendable, permission of divorce. 
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achieved, and the civil law, adopting the principle 
‘ we canon law, prohibited all divorce.^ 

I do not propose in the present work to examine how far 
thk total prohibition has been for the happiness or the moral 
well-being of men. I will simply observe that, though it is 
now often defended, it was not originally imposed in Christian 
nations, upon utilitarian grounds, but was based upon the sacrar 
mental chai'acter of Carriage, upon the Ijelief that marriage 
is tlie special symbol of the perpetual union of Christ with 
His Church, and upon a well-known passage in the Gos{)els. 
The stringency of the Catholic doctrine, which forbids the 
<lissolution of marriage even in the case of adultery, has 
Iteen considerably relaxed by modern legislation, and there 
can, I think, be little doubt that further stops will yet be 
taken in the same direction ; but the vjist change that was 
effected in both practice and theory since the unlimited 
licence of the Pagan Empire must be manifest to all. 

It was essential, or at least very impoi'tant, that a union 
which was so solemn and so irrevocable should be fi-eely 
contracted. The sentiment of the Homan patriots towanls 
the close of the Bepublic was that marriage should bo 
regarded as a means of providing children for the State, and 
should be entered into as a matter of duty with that view, 
and the laws of Augustus had imposed many disqualifications 
on those who abstained from it. Both of these inducements 
to marriage passed away under the influence of Christianity. 
Hie popular sentiment disappoai’ed with the decline of civic 
virtues. The laws were rescinded under the influence of the 
ascetic enthusiasm which made men regard the state of 
oelibacy as pre-eminently holy. 

There was still one other important condition to bo 
attained by theologuins in order to realise their ideal type of 

* lAboolaye, Ri^kerches sur la Condition civiU et politique dee 
FemmeAf pp. 142-160. 

VOL. IL LA 
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marriage. It was to prevent the members of the Ohurch 
from intermarrying with those whose religious opinions 
diiTered from their own. Mixed marriages, it has been truly 
said, may do more than almost any other iniiuence to assuage 
the rancour and the aspenty of sects, but it must be added 
that a considerable measure of toleiun^ must havo been 
already attained before they become possible. In a union in 
wliich each pailner believes and realises that the other is 
doomed to an eternity of misery there can be no real 
happiness, no sympathy, no trust ; and a domestic agreement 
that some of the children should be educated in one I'eligion 
and some in the other would be impoasible when each pai'ent 
believed it to bo an agi*eement that some children should bo 
doomed to hell. 

The domestic unhappiness arising from differences of 
belief was probably almost or altogether unknown in the 
w(3rld before the introduction of Christianity ; for, although 
differences of opinion may have before existed, the same 
momentous consequences were not attached to them. It bas 
l)oon tlio especial bane of periods of gi’oat religious change, 
such as the conversion of the Human Empire, or the Ke- 
foiniation, or our own day when far more serious questions 
than tbaso which agitated the sixteenth centuiy ai*c occupying 
the attention of a large pi*opoi*tion of thinkers and scholars, 
and when the deep and widening chasm between the I'eligious 
opinions of most highly educated men, and of the immense 
majority of women, is painfully apparent. While a multitude 
of scientific discoveries, critical and historical researches, and 
educational I'eforms havo brought thinking men face to face 
with itsligioua problems of extreme importance, women have 
been aluiost absolutely excluded fiom their influence. Their 
minds are usually by natuix) loss eajmble than those of men 
(»i' impartiality and suspemso, and the almost complete omission 
from female education of those studies which most discipline 
and stiengthen the intellect increases the differente, while at 
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the sanio time it has been usually made a main object to 
imbue them with a passionate faith in tmlitional opinions, 
and to preserve them from all contact with opposing views. 
But contracted knowledge and imperfect sympathy are not 
the sole fruits of this education. It has always been the 
peculiai’ity of a certain kind of theological teaching that 
it inverts all the normal piinciples of judgment, and abso- 
lutely destroys intellwUial diffidence. On other subjects we 
hud, if not a respect for honest conviction, at least some sense 
of the amount of knowledge that is requisite to entitle men 
to expi-ess an opinion on grave controveivies. A complete 
ignorance of the subject matter of a dispute rcstmins the 
confidence of dogmatism; and an ignorant person, who is 
aware that, by much reading and thinking in spheres of 
which he has himself no knowledge, his educated neighbour 
has modified or i-ojected opinions which that ignorant person 
had been taught, will, at least if he is a man of souse or 
modesty, abstain fi*om compassionating the benighted con- 
dition of his more instructed friend. But on theological 
t)ucstions this has never been so. Unfalteiing belief lx?ing 
taught os the first of duties, and all doubt being u.sually 
stigmatised as criminal or damnable, a stale of mind is 
formed to which wo find no parallel in other fields. Miuiy 
men and most women, though complottdy ignorant of the 
very rudiments of biblical criticism, histoi-ical research, or 
scientific discoveries, though they have never i^ead a single 
page, or underatood a single proposition of the writings of 
those whom they condemn, and have absK>lutely no rational 
knowledge either of the arguments by which their faith is 
defended, or of those by which it hjw been iiupugucd, will 
nevertheless adjudicate with the utmost confidence upon 
every [>olemical question ; denounce, half', pity, or pray for 
the conversion of all who dLssent from wliat they have been 
taught; assume, as a matter beyond the faintest possibility of 
doubt, that the opinions they have received without enquiry 

A A 2 
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must be time, and that the opinions which others have 
arrived at by enquiry must be false, and make it a main 
object of their lives to assail what they call heresy in every 
way in their power, except by examining the grounds on 
which it rests. It is probable that the great majoiity of 
voices that swell the clamour against every book which is 
regarded as heimtical are the voices of those who would deem 
it criminal even to o].>en that book, or td‘ enter into any real, 
searching, and impartial investigation of the subject to which 
it Isolates. Innumerable pulpits suppoi't this tone of thought, 
and represent, with a fervid rhetoric well fitted to excite the 
nervoa and imaginations of women, the deplomble condition 
of all who deviate from a certain type of opinions or of 
emotions; a blind propagandism or a secret wi*etchodness 
{X)notratcs into countless households, poisoning the peace of 
families, chilling the mutual confidence of husband and wife, 
adding immeasiu’ably to the difficulties which every searchei 
into truth has to encounter, and diffusing far and wide 
intolWtual timidity, disingenuousness, and hypocrisy. 

These doinesiic divisions became very apparent in the* 
period of the converaion of the Boman Empire ; and a natural 
<lcsii’e to guard intact the orthodoxy and zeal of the converts, 
and to prevent a continual discoinlanoe, stimulated the 
Fathers in their very vehement denunciations of all mixed 
marriages. We may also trace in these denunciations the 
outline of a very singular doctrine, which was afterwards 
sulfoi-ed to fall into obscurity, but was i-evived in the last 
century in England in a curious and learned work of the 
nonjurov Dodwoll.^ The union of Chiist and His Church 

* *A discourse conceruing the 1702.) The reader may find some- 
obligation to marry within (ho true thing about Dodwell in Macaulay's 
communion, following from their Hut, of England, ch. xiv. ; but 
style (s;c) of being called a holy Macaulay, who does not appear 
se^/ This rare discourse is ap- to have known HodweU's master- 
pended to a sermon against mixed piece — hisdissertatioi^jPePaKCtVais 
marriages by Leslie. (London, iV/at‘^yrnm,whichisoneoftheflaeet 
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had been represented as a marriage ; and this image was not 
regarded as a mere metaphor or comparison, but as intimat> 
ing a mysterious unity, which, though not susceptible of any 
rery clear definition, was not on that account the leas imh 
Christians were the * liifibs of Christ,' and for them to join 
themselves in marriage with those who were not of the 
Christian fold was litei*ally, it was said, a species of adulteiy 
or fornication. The intennariiago of the Israelites, tlu^ 
chosen seed of the ancient world, with the Gentiles, had been 
dascribed in the Old Testament as an act of impurity ; * and 
in the opinion of some, at least, of the Fathers, the Christian 
community occupied towards the luibelievei'S a position 
analogous to that which the Jews had occupied towards the 
Gentiles. St. Cyprian denounced the crime of those *wdio 
prostitute the limbs of Christ in maiTiago with the Gent ileH.’ ^ 
Tertullian described the interman-iage as fornication ; ® and 
after the triumph of the Church, the intermaniago of Jews 
and Christians was made a capital oflbnco, and was stigma- 
tised by the law as adiiltoiy.^ The civil law did not 
•prohibit the orthodox from intermarrying with heretics, but 
many councils in strong terms denounced such niarringes as 
criminal. 

The extreme sanctity attributed to virginity, the absolute 
condemnation of all forms of sexual connection other than 
marriage, and the formation and gtadual imlisation of the 
Christian conception of marriage as a peimanent union of a 

BpociiDons of criticism of his lime — J)e Lajms. 

and who only knew the discourse on • * Hflec cum ita Hint, fldeles 

marriages by extracts, has, 1 think, Gentilium matrimonia subi untes 
done him considerable injustice. stupri reos esse constat, et arcondos 

* Dodwell relies mainly upon ab omui communicationo fratorui* 

this fact, and especially upon Ezra’s tatis.’— Tert. Ad Uxor. ii. 3. 
having treated these marriages lis * See on this law, and on the 
essentially null. many councils which condemned 

* ‘ Jungerecum infidolibus vin- the marriage of orthodox with 
cutum matrifiunii, prostitoere gen- heretics, Bingham, Antiq, ixU, 2, 
tilibuB membra Christi.' — Cyprian, §§ 1-2. 
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man and woman of the same religious opinions, oonseci'ated 
by solemn religious services, carrying with it a deep reHgioua 
signification, and dissoluble only by death, were the most 
obvious signs of Christian influence in the sphere of ethics 
we are examining. Another very* important result of the 
new i-eligion was to raise to a &r greater honour than they 
had previously possessed, the qualities in which women 
j)eculiarly excel. 

There are few more curious subjects of enquiry than the 
distinctive differences l>otween the sexes, and the manner in 
which those differences have affected the ideal types of dif- 
ferent ages, nations, philo30})hies, and religions. Physically, 
men have the indisputable superioiity in strength, and 
women in beauty. Intellectually, a certain inferiority of 
the female sox can hardly bo denied when we remember how 
almost exclusively the foremost places in every department 
of science, literatuie, and art have been occupied by men, 
how infinitesimally small is the number of women who have 
shown in any form the veiy highest order of genius, how 
many of the grejxtost men have achieved their gix»tness inf» 
defiance of the most adverse circumstances, and how com- 
pletely women have failed in obtaining the first position, 
even in music or painting, for the cultivation of which their 
circumstances would appear most propitious. It is as im- 
|>ossible to find a female Paphael, or a female Handel, as a 
female Shakspeare or Newton. Women are intellectually 
more desultory and volatile than men ; they are more occu- 
pied with particular instances than with general principles ; 
tlioy judge retlier by intuitive pereeptions tlian by deliberate 
reasoning or pjist experience. They are, however, usually 
superior to men in nimblenesa and rapidity of thought, and in 
the gift of tact or the i)ower of seizing speedily and faithfully 
the finer inflexions of feeling, and they have therefore often 
attained very great eminence in convei^tion, as letter 
uTiteis, as actresses, and as novelists. *' 
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Morally, the general superiority of women over men, is, 
f think, unquestionable. If wo take tlio somewhat ooai^se 
and inadequate criterion of police statistics, wo find that, 
while the male and female populations are nearly the same 
in number, the crimes committed by men are usually miher 
more than five times as numerous as those committed by 
women ; * and although it may he justly observed that men, 
as the stronger sex,* and the sex upon whom the burden of 
supporting the family is thrown, have more temptations than 
women, it must be remembered, on the other hand, that 
extreme poverty which verges upon starvation is mast com- 
mon among women, whose means of livelihood are most 
restricted, and whoso earnings are smallest and most pre* 
caiious. Self-sacrificc is the most conspicuous element of a 
virtuous and religious character, and it is coi-tainly far less 
common among men than among women, whose whole lives 
are usually spent in yielding to the will and consulting the 
pleasures of another. There are two great departments of 
virtue : the impulsive, or that which springs si^ntaneously 
•from the emotions; and the deliberative, or that which is 
performed in obedience to the sense of <Iuty ; and in both of 
these I imagine women aiv sujwjrior to men. Tljoir sonsi- 
bility is greater, they are more chaste both in thought and 
act, more tender to the erring, more compassionate to the 
siiflering, more affectionate to all about tliom. On the other 
hand, those who have treced the course of the wives of the 
poor, and of many who, though in narrow cireiimstances, 

^ Mauy curious statistics illus- sbitistics of crime are absolutely 
tratiug this fact are given by M. ‘ decisive on the question of the com- 
Bonneville de Marsangy — a Portu- parative mobility of the sexes, and 
fpiese writer who was counsellor of also, if be liad not thought it due 
the Imperial Court at Paris— in to his official position to talk in a 
his ^ude sur la MardliU commriie rather grotesque strain about the 
de la Femme et de V Homme. (Paris, regeneration and glorification of 
1862.) The writer would have the sex in the person of the £m> 
done bettev if he had not main- press Eugenie, 
taiued, in lawyer fashion, that the 
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can hardlj be called poca*^ will probably admit that in no 
other class do we so often find entire lives spent in daily per- 
sistent self-denial, in the patient endurance of countless trials, 
in the ceaseless and delibemte sacrifice of then' own enjoy- 
ments to the well-being or the prospects of othei's. Wotne^,; 
liowever, though less prone than men to intemperance and 
brutality, are in general more addicted to the petty forms of 
vanity, jealousy, spitefulness, and ambition, and they ato 
also inferior to men in active courage. In the coui-age of 
endurance they are commonly superior ; but their passive 
courage Ls not so much fortitude which bool's and defies, as 
resignation which bears and bends. In the ethics of intellect 
they are decidedly inferior. To rejjeat an expi-ession I have 
already employed, women very rorely love tnith, thougli 
they love passionately what they call ‘ the truth,* or opinions 
they have i*eceived from othei*s, and hate vehemently those 
who differ from them. They are little capable of impartiality ^ 
or of doubt; their thinking is chiefly a mode of feeling; 
though very genei’ous in their acts, they are rarely generous 
in their opinions or in their judgments. They persuaded 
mther than convince, and value belief rather as a source of 
consolation than as a faithful expression of the reality of 
things. They are less capable than men of perceiving quali- 
fying circumstances, of admitting the existence of elements 
of good in systems to which they are opposed, of distinguish- 
ing the personal chai'acter of an opponent from the opinions 
he maintains. Men lean most to justice and women to 
mercy. Men excel in energy, self-reliance, perseverance, and 
nn^^naniinity ; women in humility, gentleness, modesty, and 
endurance. The realising imagination which causes us to 
pity and to love is moiu sensitive in w'omen tlian ij^^jpien, 
and it is especially more capable of dwelling on the unseCR. 
Their religious or devotional realisations are incontestably 
more vivid ; and it is probable that, while a father is most 
moved by the death of a child in his presence, % mother 
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genemllj feels most the death of a child in some distant land. 

though more intense, the sympathies of women are com- 
monly less wide than those of men. Their imaginations 
individualise more ; their affections are, in consequence, con- 
.centrated mther on leaders than on causes ; and if they care 
for a great cause, it is* genemlly because it is represented by 
a great man, or connected with some one whom they love. 
In politics, their enthusiasm is more naturally loyalty than 
patriotism. In history, they are even more inclined than 
men to dwell exclusively upon biogi‘aphicftl incidents or 
characteristics as distinguishefl from the march of general 
caul^. In benevolence, they excel in charity, which alle- 
viates individual suffering, rather than in philanthropy 
which deals with large masses and is more frequently em- 
ployed in preventing than in allaying caliimity. 

It .was a remark of Winckelmann that * the supremo 
beauty of Greek art is rather male than female ; ' and the 
justice of this remark boa been amply cori'oborated by the 
greater knowledge we have of late years attained of the 
^orka of the Phidian period, in which aH achieved its 
highest perfection, and in which, at the same time, foi-ce and 
freedom, and masculine grandeur, wore its pre-eminent 
characteristics. A similar observation may lio made of the 
moral ideal of which ancient art was simply the expression. 
In antiquity the virtues that were most admired were almost 
exclusively those which are distinctively masculine. Courage, 
self-assertion, magnanimity, and, above all, patriotism, wore 
the loading features of the ideal type ; and chastity, modesty, 
and chanty, the gentler and the domestic virtues, which are 
especially feminine, wore greatly undervalued. With the 
single ^exception of conjugal fidoUty, none of the virtues that 
were very highly prized wore virtues distinctively or pre- 
eminently feminine. With this exception, nearly all the 
most illustrious women of antiquity were illustmus chiefly 
because th%y overcame tJie natural oonditiona of tlieir sex. 
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It is a characteristic fact that the favourite female ideal of < 
the artists appeal’s to have been the Anuwon.^ We may 
admire the Spaitan mother, and the mother of the Gi'acchi, 
repressing every sign of grief when tlieir children were 
sacrificed upon the altar of their country, we may wonder at 
the majestic courage of a Porcia and an Arria; but we extol 
them chiefly because, being women, they emancipated them- 
selves from the frailty of their sex, ancl displayed an heroic 
fortitude worthy of the strongest and the bravest of men. 
We may bestow an equal admiration upon the noble devo- 
tion and charity of a St. Elizabeth of Hungari’, or of a Mrs. 
Fry, but we do not admire them because they displayed these 
virtues, although they were women, for we feel that their 
virtues wei-e of the kind which the female nature is most 
fitted to produce. The change from the heroic to the saintly 
ideal, from the ideal of Paganism to the ideal of Christianity, 
was a change from a type winch was essentially male to one 
which was essentially feminine. Of all the gi*eat schools of 
philosophy no other reflected so faithfully the Roman con- 
ception of moral excellence as Stoicism, and the greatest 
Roman exponent of Stoicism summed up its character in a 
single sentence when ho pronounced it to be beyond all other 
sects the most oraphalically masculine.*-* On the other hand, 
an ideal type in which meekness, gentleness, patience, 
humility, faith, and love are the most prominent features, in 
not naturally male but female. A reason probably deeper 
than the historical ones which are commonly alleged, why 
Bculpturo has always been peculiarly Pagan and painting 
peculiarly Christian, may be found in the fact, that sculpture 
is esi^ecually suited to represent male beauty, or the beauty of 
sti’ength, and painting female beauty, or the beauty of soft- 

* 8m Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxxiv, toresse, quantum inter fmminas et 

19. mares non immerito dixerim .* — Ik 

* ' Taut um inter Stoicos, 8erene, Const. Sapientis, cap. i. 

«t cetoros sapientiani professos in- 
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» nesa ; and that Pagan sentiment was chiefly a glorification 
of the masculine qualities of strength, and courage, and con - 
flcious virtue, while Ohi’istian sentiment is chiefly a glorifica- 
tion of the feminine qualiti^ of gentleness, humility, and 
love. Tlie painters whom the religions feeling of Christen- 
dom has recognised as the most faithful exponents of Chris- 
tian sentiment have always been those who infused a large 
measure of feminine heauty even into their male charax^ters ; 
and we never, or scarcely ever, find that the sjimo artist has 
been conspicuously successful in delineiitiag both Christian 
and Pagan types. Michael Angelo, whose genius loved to 
expatiate on the sublimity of strength and defiance, failed 
signally in his representations of the Cluistian ideal ; and 
Periigino was equally unsuccessful when he souglit to pour- 
tray the features of the heroes of antiquity.* The position 
that was gradually assigned to the Virgin as the female ideal 
in the belief and the devotion of Cliristendom, was a conse- 
cration or an expimsion of the new value that was attached 
to tlie femiiiino virtues. 

The general superiority of women to men in the strength 
of their religious emotions, and their natnml attraction to a 
religion wliich made personal attachment to its Founder its 
central duty, and which imparted an unprecedented dignity 
and afforded an unpi'ecedonted sco}>e to their cluu*actoriBtic 
virtues, account for the very conspicuotis ix)sition that fciimlo 
infiuenoe assumed in the great work of tlie conversion of the 
Homan Empire. In no other imiwrtant movement of thought 
was it so powerful or so acknowledged. In the ages of 

' This is well illustrated, on tho at home; oiid, on the other side, 
one side, by the most repulsive re- l»y the ftreseoos of Perugino, at 
preftentations of Christ, by Michael Perugia, representing tin* great 
Angelo, in the great fresco in the sages of Paganism. The figuro of 
Sistino Chapel (so inferior to the Cato, in the latter, almost ap- 
Christ of Orgagna, at Pisa, from proaches, as well as I remember, 
which it was partly imitated), and the type of St. John, 
in marble ill the Minerva Church 
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persocution female figures occupy many of the foremost 
places in the ranks of martyrdom, and Pagan and Christian 
writers alike attest the alacrity with which women flocked 
to the Church, and the influence they exercised in its favour 
over the male members of their fhmilios. The mothers of 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St Gregoiy 
Nazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a leading part in the 
conversion of their sons St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantino, Flacilla, the wife of Theodosius the Great, St. 
Pulcheria, the sister of Tlieodosiiis the Younger, and Placidia, 
the mother of Valentinian III., were among the most 
conspicuous defenders of the faith. In the heretical sects the 
same zeal was manifested, and Arina, Priscillian, and 
Montanus were all supported by troops of zeiilous female 
devotees. In the career of asceticism women took a part 
little if at all inferior to men, while in the organisation of 
the great work of chaiity they wei*e pre-eminent. For no 
other field of active labour are women so admirably suited os 
for this ; and although wo may trace from the earliest period, 
in many creeds and agas, individual instances of thoiV 
influence in allaying the sufferings of the distressed,* it may 


* In that fine description of a 
virtuous woman which is ascribed 
to tho mother of King Lemuel, wo 
read : * She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor; yea, she reaeheth 
forth her hands to the needy.’ 
(Ppovorhs xxxi, 20.) I have 
already ({noted from Xenophon 
the beautiftil description of tho 
Greek wife tending her sick slaves. 
So, too, Euripides represents the 
slaves of Alcestis gathering with 
tears around the bed of their 
dying mistress, who, even then, 
found some kind word for each, 
and, when she died, lamenting her 
as their second mother. (Eurip. 
Alcetit,) In the servile war which 


desolatoil Sicily at the time of the 
Punic wars, we find a touching 
trait of the same kind. Tho 
revolt was provoked by the cruel- 
ties of a rich man, named Damo- 
philus, and his wife, who were 
massacred with circumstances of 
great atrocity ; but the slaves 
preserved their daughter entirely 
unharmed, for she had always 
made it her business to console 
them in their sorrow, and she had 
won the love of all. (Biodor. Sic. 
Fra^. xxxiv.) So, too, Marcia, 
the wife of Cato, used to suckle 
her young slaves from her breast. 
(Plut. Marc, Cato.) may add 
the well-known sentiment which 
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^be truly said that their instinct and genius of charity had 
never before the dawn of Christianity obtained full scope for 
action. Fabiola, Paula, Melania, and a host of other noble 
ladies devoted their time and fortunes mainly to founding 
and extending vast institutiona of charity, some of them of a 
kind before unknown in the world. The Empi-ess Flacilla 
was accustomed to tend with her own hands the sick in tlie 
hospitals,' and a readiness to discharge such offices was 
deemed the first duty of a Chiistian wife.® From age to age 
the impulse thus communicated has been felt. There has 
been no period, however corrupt, there has hcnm no Church, 
however superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
Cluistian women devoting their entire lives to assuaging the 
sufferings of men ; and the mission of chaiity thus instituted 
has not been moi*e efficacious in diminishing the sum of human 
wi*etchodness, than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. 

Among the Collyridian heretics, women were admitted to 
the priesthood. Among the orthodox, although this honour 
was not bestowed upon them, they received a religious 
consecration, and dischaiged some minor d^clesiastica] func- 
tions imder the name of deaconesses.* This oi*der may be 
traced to the Apostolic period.* It consisted of elderly 
virgins, who were set apart by a formal ordination, and were 
employed in assisting as catechLsts and attendants at the 
baptism of women, in visiting the sick, ministering to martyrs 


Viigil puts in the mouth of Dido : 
* Huud i^ara mali miseris sue- 
currore disco.' There are, doubt- 
less, many other touches of the 
same kind in ancient literature, 
some of which may occur to my 
readers. 

* Theodoiet, v. 

* See the b^utiful description 
of the funedons of a ChristiaD 
Woman in the second book of Ter- 


tuUian, Ad Uxorvm, 

■ Sm, upon the deaconeeB<»a, 
Bingham’s Christian Antiquitm^ 
book ii. ch. 22, and Ludlow's 
Woman *9 Work in the Church. 
The i.'itter author argues elabo- 
rately that the ‘ widows ' were not 
the same as the <leacones(ief. 

* Phoebe (Bom. xvi. 1) b 
described as a didaeroi 
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in prison, preserving order in the congr^tions, and ao*i 
coinpSinying and presenting women who desired an interview 
with the bishop. It would appear, from the evidence of 
some councils, that abuses gradually crept into this institution, 
and the deaconesses at last faded into simple nuns, but they 
were still in existence in the East in the twelfth century. 
Besides these, widows, when they had been but once mamed, 
wei’e treated with peculiar honour, and were made the 
S[)ecial recipients of the charity of the Church. Women 
advanced in years, who, citiier from their single life or from 
Iwreavement, have been left without any male protector in 
the world, have always l)een peculiarly deserving of com- 
iniseratioii. With less strength, and commonly with less 
means, and less knowletlgo of the world than men, they are 
liable to conti*act certain peculiarities of mind and manner to 
which an excessive amount of ridicule has been attached, and 
age in most cases furnishes them with very little to 
comi)ensate for the charius of which it has deprived them. 
The weight and dignity of matured wisdom, which make 
the old age of one sex so venerable, arc nioie rai-cly found 
in that of the other, and oven physical beauty is more 
frequently the characteristic of an old nuai than of an old 
woman. The Church laboured steadily to cast a halo of 
revei’cnce ai-oundthis period of woman’s life, and its religious 
exercises have done very much to console and to occupy it. 

In accordance with these ideas, the Christian legislators 
contributed largely to improve the legal position of widows in 
re8i>ect to proiH^rty,* and Justinian gave mothers the guardian- 


' A very able writer, who takes 
On the whole an unfavoiirable 
view of the inttuenee of Chris* 
tianity on legislation, says ; * The 
* provision for the widow was 
attributable co the exertions of the 
Church, which never relaxed its 
solicitude for the interests of wires 


surviving their husbands, winnings 
perhaps, one of the most arduous 
of its triumphs when, after exact- 
ing for two or throe centuries an 
express promise from the husband 
Hi marriage to endow his wife, 
it at last succeeded iu engrafting 
the principle of do^fvt on the 
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ship of their children, destroying the Pagan rule that 
guardianship could only be legally exercised by men,* The 
usual subservience of the sex to ecclesiastical influence, the 
numerous instances of rich widows devoting their for- 
tunes, and mothers their sons, to the Church, had no 
doubt some influence in securing the advocacy of the clergy ; 
but these measures had a manifest importance in elevating 
the position of women who have had, in Christian lands, a 
great, though not, I think, altogether a beneficial influencOi 
in the early education of theii* sons. 

Independently of all legal enactinent^^, the Biinj>le change 
of the ideal type by bringing specially feminine virfcue-s into 
the forefront was sufficient to elevate and ennoble the sex. 
The commanding position of the medijeval abbesses, the gix)at 
number of female saints, and especially the revcroncu^ bestowed 
upon the Virgin, had a similar effect. It is remtukablo that 
the Jews, who, of the three great nations of antic^uity, 
certainly produced in history and poetry the smallest numl>er 
of illustrious women, should have furnishexl the world witli 
its supreme female ideal, and it is also a stiiking illu.stration 
of the qualities wliich prove ino.st attractive in woman that 
one of wliom we know nothing exce])t her gentleness and 
her soiiX)w should have oxci-cised a magnetic jx)wor ujwn 
the world incomparably greater than was exeixjiml by the 
most majestic female patriots of Paganism. Whatever may 
be thought of its theological piopriety, there can l>e little 
doubt that the Catholic reverence for the Virgin has done 
much to elevate and purify the ideal of woman, and to sofUm 
the manners of men. It has, had an influence wliich the 
worship of the Pagan goddesses could never [Kissqss, for these 
had Ixjen almost destitute of moral Ixiauty, and espcxially of 
that kind of moial beauty which is |jeculiarly lemiruno. 

eustomary law of all Wcfcterii * 800 Troploog, hfiuence (fn 
Eorore.’— Mnine's AucirtU Ijaw, p. Chruftianisme tur It Droit, pp. 
224. 308-.3I0. 
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It supplied in a great measure the redeeming and ennobliug 
element in that strange amalgam of religious, licentiouB, and 
military feeling which was formed around women in the age 
of chivalry, and which no succeeding change of habit or belief 
has wholly destroyed. 

It can hardly, I think, be questioned that in the great 
religious convulsions of the sixteenth century the feminine 
type followed Catholicism, while Protesftntism inclined moi'e 
to the masculine type. Catholicism alone retained the 
Virgin worship, wliich at once reflected and sustained the 
fii*st. The skill with wliich it acts upon the emotions by 
music, and painting, and solemn architecture, and imposing 
pageantry, its tendency to appeal to the imagination mther 
than to the reason, and to foster inodes of feeling rather than 
modes of thought, its assertion of absolute and infallible 
certainty, above all, the manner in which it teaches its 
votary to throw himself perpetually on authority, all tended 
in the same dilution. It is the pai’t of a woman to lean, it 
is the part of a man to shind. A religion which prescril^es 
to the distracted mind unreasoning fliith in an infallible 
Church, and to the ti-oubled conscience an implicit trust in 
an absolving piii^sthood, has evor had an especial attraction 
to a feminine mind. A religion which recognises no authority 
between man and his Oi'eator, which assoi'ts at once the 
dignity and the duty of private judgment, and which, while 
deepening immeasumbly the sense of individual rc.sj)on8ibility, 
denudes religion of mei’etricious ornaments, and of most 
sesthotic aids, is pre-eminently a i-eligion of men. Puritanism 
ui the most masculine form that Ohiistianity has yet assumed. 
Its most illustrious teachers differed from the Catholic 
saints us much in the moral tjqie they displayed as in the 
.system of doctiiues they held. Catholicism commonly softens, 
while Pi*otestantism strangthena, the character ; but the softness 
of the first often degenerates into weakness, and the strength 
of the second into hardness. Sinooi^ly Catholic lidations are 
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f distinguished for their rovei*ence, for their habitual and vivid 
peitseptions of religious things, for the warmth of tlieii* 
emotions, for a certain amiability of disposition, and a certain 
natural coui^tesy and refinement of manner that ai-o in- 
expressibly winning. Sincerely Protestant nations aro dis- 
tinguished for their love of truth, for their firm sense of duty, 
for the strength and the dignity of their character. Jx)yalty 
and humility, which ^re especially feminine, tlourish chielly 
in the first; lil)ei*ty and self-assertion in the second. Tlio 
firat aie most prone to superstition, and the second ti> 
fanaticism. Protestantism, by purifying and dignifying 
marriage, conferred a great benefit upon women ; but it must 
l>o owned that neither in its ideal tyi)e, nor in the general 
tenor of its doctrines or devotions, is it as congenial to their 
nature as the religion it superseded. 

Its complete suppression of the coiivontiial system was 
also, I think, very far from a Ixjnelit to women or to tho 
world. It would be impossible to conceive any institution 
more needed than one whicli would funiish a shelter for the 
many women who, from poverty, or domestic unlmppiness, 
or other causes, find themselves cast alone and unprotected 
into the battle of life, which would secui-e them fi-om the 
temptations to gross vice, and from the extremities of sufTer- 
ing, and would convert them into agents of active, organised, 
and intelligent charity. Such an institution would be almost 
free fi*om the objections that may justly Ix) urged against 
monasteries, which withdraw strong men from manual laliour, 
and it would largely mitigate the difliculty of providing lalioui 
and means of livelihood for single women, which is one of 
the most pressing, in our own day one of the most appalling, 
of social problems. Most unhappily for mankind, this noble 
conception was from the firat perverted. Institutions that 
might have had an incalculable philanthropic value were 
based U]K»n the principle of asceticism, which makes the 
sacrifice, net the promotion, of earthly happiness its aim, and 
voii. 11. n B 
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binding vows produced much misery and not a little vice, f 
The convent became the perpetual pidson of the daughter 
whom a father was disinclined to endow, or of young girls 
who, under the impulse of a transient enthusiasm, or of a 
transient soitow, took a step which they never could retrace, 
and useless penances and contemptible siiperatitions wasted 
the «aergies that might have been most beneficially employed. 
Still it is very doubtful whether, even in the most degraded 
period, the convents did not prevent more misery than they 
inflicted, and in the Sisters of Charity the religious orders of 
Catholicism have produced one of the most perfect of all the 
types of womanhood. There is, as I conceive, no fact in 
modern history more deeply to be deplored than that the 
Ileformers, who in matters of doctrinal innovations were 
often so timid, should have levelled to the dust, instead of 
attempting to regenerate, the whole conventual system of 
Cat})olicism. 

The course of those observations has led me to transgress 
the limits assigned to this history. It has been, however, 
my object through this entire work to exhibit not only the 
nature but also the significance of the moral facts I have 
recorded, by showing how they have affected the subsequent 
changes of society. I will conclude this chapter, and this 
work, by observing that of all the departments of ethics 
the questions concerning the relations of the sexes and the 
proper position of women are those upon the futiure of wliich 
there rests the greatest uncertainty. History tells us that, 
as civilisation advances, the charity of men becomes at once 
warmer and more expansive, their habitual conduct both 
more gentle and more temperate, and their love of truth 
more sincere ] but it also warns us that in periods of great 
^intellectual enlightenment, and of great social refinement, 
the relations of the sexes have often been most anarchical. 
It is impossible to deny that the form which these relationB 
at pit«6Dt assume has been very largely affected by special 
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I'eligious teaching, which, for good or for ill, is rapidlj^ 
waning in the sphere of government, and also, that certain 
recent revolutions in economical opinion and industrial 
enterprise have a most profound beaiing upon the subject. 
The belief that a raiud. mci*ease of population is alway.s 
eminently beneficial, Vhich was long accepted as an axiom 
by both statesmen and moralists, and was made the basis of 
a large part of the Ic^lation of the first and of the decisions 
of the second, has now been replaced by the directly opposite 
doctiine, that the vei-y highest interest of society is not to 
stimulate but to resti-ain multiplication, diminishing the 
number of marriages and of children. In consequenco of 
this belief, and of the many factitious wants that accompany 
a luxurious civilisation, a very large and increasing [uojk)!*- 
tion of women are left to make their way in life without any 
male protector, and the difliciilties they have to encounter 
through physical weakness have been most nnnatumlly and 
most fearfully aggravated by laws and customs which, rest- 
ing on the old assumption that every woman should be a 
•ivife, habitually deprive them of the pociinkiry and educational 
advantages of men, exclude them absolutely from very many 
of the employments in which they might earn a subsistence, 
encumber their course in others by a heartless ridicule or by 
a steady disapprobation, and consign, in consequence, majiy 
thousands to the most extreme and agonising |)ovcrty, and 
perhaps a still larger number to the paths of vice. At the 
same time a momentous revolution, the eficcts of which can 
as yet be but imperfectly descried, has taken place in the 
chief spheres of female industiy that remain. 'Ilje progress 
of macliinery has destroyed its domestic character. The 
distaff has fallen from the hand. The needle is l>oing rapidly 
superseded, and the work which, from the days of Homer to 
the present century, was accomplished in th^ centre of the 
family, has been transferred to the crowdfjd manufactoi'y.* 

* The itsulU of this change have been treated by MisH l^arkee 

B B 2 
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The probable coiisequences of these things ai'e among the 
most important questions that can occupy the momlist or 
the philanthropist, but they do not fall within the province 
of the historian. That the pursuits and education of women 
will be considerably altered, that these alterations will bring 
with them some modifications of the type of character, and 
that the prevailing monil notions concerning the relations of 
the sexes will be subjected in many qiiai tei's to a severe and 
hostile criticism, may safely be predicted. Many wild 
theories will doubtless be propounded. Some real ethical 
changes may perhaps be effected, but these, if I mistake not, 
can only l>e within definite and narrow limits. He who 
will seriously i-ellect upon our clear perceptions of the 
diflerence between purity and impurity, upon the laws that 
govern our affections, and upon the interests of the children 
who are born, may easily convince liimself that in this, as in 
all other spheres, there are certain eternal moral landmarks 
which never c^n bo removed. 

in hor truly adminible littla book better than by any other writem 
called Essays m JVaman^s Wor^, with whom 1 am acquainted. 
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Biography, relative importance of, 
among Christians and Pagans, i. 
174 

Blandina, martyrdom of, i. 442 
Blesilla, story of her slow suicide^ 
ii. 48 

Blondel, his denunciation of the 
forgeries of the Sib^ine books, 
i. 377 
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Boadicea, her suicide ii. 53, note 
Bolingbroke's ‘Reflections on Exile/ 

i. 201, note 

Bona Dea, story and worship o^ i. 
01, note. Popularity of her 

worship among the Romans, *106, 
386 

Boniface, St., his missionary labours, 

ii. 247 , 

Bonnet, his philosophy, i. 71 
Bossuet, on the nature of the Ioto 

wo should bear to God, i. 18, 
note 

Brephotropliia, in the early churcli, 
ii. 32 

Brotherhood, effict of Christianity 
in promoting, ii. 61 
Brown, on the motive for the practice 
of virtue, i. 8, note. On theologi- 
cal Utilitarianism, 16, note 
Brunehaut, Queen, her crimes, ap- 
proved of ])y the J’ope, ii. 236, 
237. iter cud, 237 
Brutus, his oxtorlionato usury, i. 
193, 194 

Buckle, Thomas, his reimirks on 
*inorals, i. 74, note. On the difter- 
ence between mental and physical 
pleasures, 90, note, liis views of 
the comparative influence of in- 
telUctual and moral agencies in 
civilisation, 103, note 
Bull-baiting in England, ii. 175, 
note 

Bulgarians, their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, ii. 180 

Butler, Bishop, maintains the reality 
of the existence of benevolence iti 
our nature, i. 20, 21, note. On 
the pleasure derived from virtue, 
32, note. His analysis of moral 
judgments, 76. His definition of 
conscience, 83 

Byzantine Empire, general sketch of 
the moral condition of the, ii. 13, 
14. Moral condition of the em- 
pire dnring^the Christian period, 
147 


CAT 

DMON, story of the origin of 
his ‘ Creation of the World,’ ii. 
204 

Caesar, Julius, denies the immor. 
tality of the sou], i. 182. His 
condemnation of suicide, 213. 
His colonial policy, 233. His 
multiplication of gladiatorial 
sliows, 273 

Caligula, his intoxication with his 
imperial dignity, i. 269. His 
superstitious fears, 367 
Calvinists: tendency of the Supra 
lapsariao to deny the e.xistenco of 
a mural sense, i. 17, note 
Gamma, conjugal fidelity of, ii. 311 
Capital pumshmont, aversion to, ii. 
39 

Carlyle, Thomas, on self- sacrifice, i. 
57, note. The influence of con- 
science on the happincKs of ini n, 
62 

Carncades, his expulsion from Uoiiie 
proposetl by C’abj, i. 399 
Carpocralos, licentioiisiicss of the 
followers of, i. 117 
Carthage, effect of Lhodestruclion of, 
on the decadoiico of Homo, i. 169. 
TheJDocian perseoution at, 462 
Carthaginians, the, amongst the 
most prt>niincnt of laitiii writers, 
i. 235 

Cassius, the tyrannicide, his suicide, 
i. 215 

Cautellio, his exposure of the for- 
geries of the Hibylliiie books, j. 
377 

Catacombs, the, i. 453, 456 
■Catholicism, Roman, the system of 
oducaUou adopted by, contrasted 
with that of the English public 
schools, i. 114. OonHict of 
priests with political economists 
on the subject of eiiriymarrisges, 
114, 115. The teaching ot, on 
many points the extreme anti- 
thesis of that of the pagan uhilo- 
Bophers, 208. Its view of aeatli. 
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208, 210. Little done by it for 
humanity to animals, ii. 173, 177, 
188. Influence on despotism, 186. 
Its total deetruction of religious 
liberty, 194-<109. Causes of the 
indifference to truth manifested in 
its literature, 241. Protestantism 
coutnisted with it, 368 
Cato, his refusal to consult the ora< 
cles, i. 165, note. His stoicism, 
185. His infaumaniiv to his 
slaves, 193. His study of the 
* Phsedon ’ the night he committed 
suicide, 212. His opposition to 
Greek philosophy, 231. His view 
of pro'uuptial chastity, ii. 314 
Cattle plague, theological notions 
respecting the, i. 366 
Catullus, on the death of a sparrow, 
ii. 105, note 

Cautinus, Bishop, his druDkenoess, 
ii. 236 

Celibacy amon^ the ancients, i. 106. 
The Catholic monastic system, 
107. How discouraged by Au- 
gustus, 232. Celibacy the primal 
virtue of the Christians of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ii. 122. 
lifFoct of this upon moral teach- 
ing, 122, 123. History of the 
celibacy of the clergy, 328, 336 
Celsiis calls the Christians Sibyl- 
lists, i. 376. And jugglers, 
384 

Ct'lts, Spanish, their worship of 
death, i. 206, 207. Causes of 
their p^sioc for suicide, 207, 
note. Their lamentations on the 
birth of men, 207, note 
Censors, Homan, minute supervision 
of the, i. 168 

Character, influe ueo of, on opinion, 
i. 172, Governed in a great mea- 
sure by national circumstancee, 
172 

Chariot races, passion for, at Con- 
stantinople, i). 37 
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Ciiarity, a form of self-love, accord* 
ing to the Utilitarians, i. 0, and 
note. Impossibility of charity 
becoming a pleasure if practised 
only with a view to that end, 36. 
Cfiarity of the Stoics, 191. Cice- 
ro's emphatic assertion of the 
duty, 240. Exertions of the 
Cbristv'.ns in the cause of charity, 

11. 75, 79. Inadequate place given 
to this movement in history, 84, 
85. Christian charity, in what it 
consists, 73. Laws of the Homans, 
73. Pagan examples of charity, 
78. Noble enthusiasm of the 
Christians in the cause of charity, 
78, 79. Charity enjoined as a 
matter of justice, 81. Theological 
notions of charity, 85, 90, 91. 
Evils of Catholic charity, 93-94. 
Legends respecting the virtue, 
245, and note 

Charlemagne, his law respecting 
Sunday, ii. 245. Fascination es- 
crcisei by him over the popular 
imagination, 271, 272. His poly- 
gamy, 343 

Charles V., the Emperor, his law 
against beggars, ii. 07 

Charles Maitel, bis defeat of the 
Mohammedans, at Poictieis, ii. 
273 

Chnroudas, law of, on second mar- 
riages, ii. 325, 7U}te 

Chastity, in Utilitarian systems, i. 

12, 49. Sketch of the history of, 
1 03- 1 07, The Catholic monastic 
system 107. Modem judgments 
of, ii. 282, 283. Cato's views, 
814. Mystical views, 315. Ser- 
vices of the ascetics in enforcing 
the duty of chastity, 318-320 

Ghildrsr, charge of murdering in- 
fants, among the early Christians, 
i. 417. Abortion, ii. 20-24. 
Infanticide, 24, 26. Exposed 
children, 32. Inscitudons of the 
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Romans for the benefit of children* 

77 

ChiloQ* his closing hours, i. 207 

Cholera, theologii^ notions respect- 
ing the, i. 356 

Christian and pagan rirtuea com- 
pared, i. 190 

Christianity; distinctions between 
the pagan and Christian concep- 
tions of death, i. 208. llie im- 
portance of Christianity not 
recognised by pagan writeis, 336. 
Causes of this, 338. Examination 
of the theory which ascribes part 
of tho teaching of the later pagan 
moralists to Cliristian influence, 
340. Theory which attributos 
tho conversion of Rome to evi- 
dences of miracles, 346. Opinion 
of the pagans about the credulity 
of the Christians, 347. Incapacity 
of the Christians of the third cen- 
tury for jmlging historic miracles, 

375. And for judging prophecies, 

376. Conteni^)rary miracles rop- 

^ resented as exist! among them, 

* 377. Christian miracles had pro- 
bably little weight wit It tho 
pagans, 385. Progress of Chris- 
tianity to what due, 386, 387. 
Singular adaptation of it to the 
wants of the time, 387. Heroism 
it inspired, 390. Explanation of 
the eonversion of the Roman Em- 
pire, 393. Account of tlie perse 
ontions of tho Christians, 395. 
Reasons why the Christians were 
more persecuted than tho Jews, 
403, 406, 407- The first cause of 
the penecution of the Christians, 
406. Chaigos of immorality 
brought against them, 114. Duo 
in a groat measure to Jews and 
heretics, 416^ 417. The distnr ( 
banco of domestic life caused by 
female conversions, 418. Anti- 
pathy of 4be Romans to every 
system which employed religious 
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terrorism, 421. Christian intole- 
rance of pagan worship. 423. 
And of diversity of belief 424- 
427. History of tho persecutions, 
429. Nero’s, 429. Doiuitian’s, 
431. Condition of the Christians 
under tlie Antoniues, 134. Re- 
come profoundly obnoxious to the 
people, 436. Marcus Aurelius, 
439, 440. Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Franco, 442, and note. 
Attitude of the rulers towards it 
from M. Aurelius to Deciiis, 451, 
et seq. Condition of tho Church 
on the eve of tlie Dociari ptTsecu- 
tioii, 448. Gallus, 454. Valerian, 
454. (iallienus, 455. lOrectioii 
of churches in tho Empire, 457. 
Persecutions of Diocletian and 
Giileriu.s, 458. End of tho perse- 
cutions, 463. Mtibsacre of Obris* 
tians in Phrygia, 464. Moi*h1 
ofiicacy of (he Cbriutiau sonso of 
sin, ii. 3. Dark views of human 
nature not common in tho early 
Church, 5. The penitential sys- 
tem, 6. Empire Christianity at- 
tained in eliciting disintercslod 
enthusiasm, 8. Great purity of 
the early Cliristiatis, 10, 11. Tho 
promise of tlio Church for many 
centuries fcii.sifie4l, 12. Tho iirst 
consequence of Christ ianity a new 
sense of the si^tctity of human 
life, 17. Influence in Iho protec- 
tion of infiint life, 20-32. In 
tho suppression of gladiatOiiaJ 
shows, 34. Its effect upon per- 
secutions, 40, et SCO. Tne penal 
code not lightened by it, 42, 
Condemnation of suicide, 43. 
Second comu^uence of Christianity 
Teaches universal brotherhood 
61. Slavery, 61-66. Ransom of 
captives, 72. Charity, 73. Exer- 
tions of the Christians in the 
cause of charity, 75. 79. Their 
exertions when the Em^ure was 
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iub^erted, 81, 82, 88. ThooiogN 
cal notions concerning insanity, 
85-90. Almsgiving, 90-92. 
Beneficial efiPect of Christianity 
in supplying pure images to the 
imagination, 99. Summary of 
the philanthropic achievements 
of Christianity, 100. Ways in 
which the ascetic mode of life 
affected both the ideal type and 
realised condition of morals, 122, 
ct &eq. History of (he relations 
of Christianity to the civic virtues, 
HO. Improvements effected by 
Christianity in the morals of the 
people, 153. Attitude of Chris- 
tianity to the barbarians, 178. 
How it achieved their conver- 
sion, 179-181. Tendency of the 
barbarians to adultoi*ato it, 181. 
Legends of the conflict between 
the old gods and the new faith, 
181. Fierce hatred of rival 
soots, and total destruction of 
religious liberty, 194, 200. Poly- 
theistic and idolatrous form of 
Christianity iu inodimval times, 
229. The doctrine of poigatory, 
232. Benefits conferred by the 
monasteries, 243-245. . The ob- 
servance of Sunday, 245. Infiu- 
«*nce of Christianity upon war, 
254, 259. Upon the consecration 
of secular rank, 260, tt seq. Upon 
the condition of women, 316, et 
8fq, Strong assertion of the 
equality of omigation in marrisge, 
845, 346. Relation of Christianity 
to the female virtues, 358. et 
$eq. 

Ghrysippus on the immortality of 
the soul, i. 183 

Chry^stom, St., his labours for 
monaebism, ii. 107. His treatment 
of his mother, 132 
'’deero on the evidence of a Divine 
element within us, i. 56, note. 
Uia definition of conscience, 83. 


CLA 

His conception of the Deity, 164* 
His opinion of the popular beliefsi 
165. Instance of his love of truth, 
176, note. His desire for post 
humous reputation, 185, note. 
His declaration as to virtue con- 
cealing itself from the worhi, 185. 
His belief in the immortality of 
the souj, 204. His view of death, 
205, 206. His complaceo^ on the 
approach of death, 207. His con- 
ception of suicide, 213. His 
maintenance of the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood, 240. How 
he regarded the games of the 
arena, 285. His friendship with 
his freedman Tiro, 323. His re- 
marks on chanty, ii. 79. His 
rules respecting almsgiving, 92 
Circumcelliones, atrocities of the, ii. 
41. Their custom of provoking 
martyrdom, 49 

Civic virtues, predominance accorded 
to, in ancient ethics, i. 200 
Civiliait on, refining influence of, on 
taste, i. 79. Pleasures of a civi- 
lised and semi-civilised society 
coraparcil, 86. Views of Mill and 
Buckle on the comparative influ- 
enco of intellectual and mbral 
agencies in, 102, note. Effect of 
education iu diminishing cruelly, 
and pn^ucing charity, 134. Moral 
enthusiasm appropriate to differ- 
ent stages of civilisation, 136« 
Increase of voracity wiUi civilisa 
tion, 137. Each stage of civilisa- 
tion specially appropriate to some 
virtue, 147 

Clarke, on luoral judgments, i. 77 
Cbwical literature, preservation of, 
ii. 109. Manner in which it was 
regarded by the Church, 200-204 
Claudius, his delight in gladiatorial 
shows, i. 280. His decree as to 
slaves, 307 

Claver, Father, his roi?rarilc on some 
persons who had delivered a 
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criminal into the hands of justice, 

i. 41, note 

Oleanthea, his suicide, i. 212 
Clemency, Seneca^s distinction be- 
tween it and pity, i. 189 
Clement of Alexandria, on, the* two 
sources of all the wisdom of an- 
tiquity, i. 344. On the Sibylline 
books, 376. On wigs, y. 149 
Clemens, FlaWus, put to death, i. 
433 

Oeombrotos, his suicide, i. 212, note 
Clergy, corruption of the, from the 
fourth century, ii. 150, 237. Sub- 
mission of the Eastern, but indo 
pendence of the Western, clergy 
to the civil power, 264-268. His- 
tory of their celibacy, 328 
Climate, ejects of, in stimulating or 
allaying the passions, i. 144 
Clotaire, his treatment of Queen 
Brunehaut, ii. 237 
Clotilda, her conversion of her hus- 
band, i. 410 ; ii. 180 
Clovis, his conversion, i. 410; ii. 
^ 180. Gregory of Tours’ account 
of his acts, 240. 241 
Cock-fighting among the ancients 
and moderns, ii. 164, and note, 
176, note 

Cock-throwjng, ii. 164, note, 175, 
note 

Coemgenus, St., legend of, ii. Ill, 
note 

Colerid^, S. T., his remarks on the 
practice of virtue as a pleasure, i. 
28, note. His admiration for 
Hartley, 28, note. On the bind- 
ing ground of tba belief of God 
and a hereafter, i. 65, note 
Oolman, St., his animal companions, 

ii. 170. His girdle, 819, note 
Oolunies, Boman, the cosmopolitan 

spirit forwarded by the aggran- 
(usemsot of the, i. 233 
Colosseum, the^ i. 276. Games at 
the dedicalioo of the, 280 
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Columbauus, St., his missionaiy la- 
bours, ii. 246 

Comedy, Boman, short period during 
which it flourished, i. 277 

Comet, a temple erected by the Bo- 
mans in honour of a, i. 367 

Commodus, his treatment of the 
Christians, i. 443 

Compassion, theory that it is the 
cause of our acts of barbarity, i. 
71, 72 

Concubines, Boman, ii. 350 

Concupiscence, doctrine of the Pa 
thers respecting, ii. 28J 

Condillac, cause of the attract Ivo- 
ness of utilitarianism to, i. 71. 
Connection with Locke, i. 122, 
note 

Confessors, power of the, in the 
early Church, i. 390, and note 

Congo, Helv^tius, on a custom of the 
people of, i. 102, note 

Conquerors, causes of the admira- 
tion of, i. 94, 96 

Conscience, association of ideas 
generating,!. 28. Bocognisod by 
the disciples of Hartley, 29. Dofl 
nitions of Hol}hes, jjocke, Ben- 
bham, and Bain, 29, note. The 
rewa^s and punishments of con- 
science, 60-62. Unique position 
of, in our nature, 83. As defined 
by Cicero, the Su>icH, St. Paul, 
and Butler, 83 

Consequences, remote, woakneMi of 
the utilitariau doctrine of, i. 42- 
44 

* Consolations,’ literature of, leading 
topics of, i. 204 

Constantine, the Emperor, his foun- 
dation of the empire of the East, 
ii. 12. ITis humane policy to- 
wards children, 29, 30. His sane 
tion of the gladiatorial shows, 36. 
His laws mitigating the severity 
of punishments, 42. His treat- 
ment of slaves, 64. His taw 
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respecting Sunday, 244. Magni- 
ficence of his court at Constanti- 
nople, 265 

Conventual system, effect of the sup- 
prossion of the, on women, ii. 369 
Cordeilla, or Cordelia, her suicide, 
ii. 53, noU 

Corinth, effect of the conquest of, on 
the decadence of Rome, h 169 
Comclia, a vestal virgin, incident of 
her execution, ii. 318, 'tioU 
Cornelius, the bishop, martyrdom of, 

i. 454 

Cornutu.s, his disbelief in a future 
state, i. 183 

Corporation.^, moral qualities of, i. 
152 

Councils of the Church, character of 
the, ii. 197, noU 

Courtesans, Greek, ii. 287. Causes 
of their elevation, 291-294. How 
regarded by the Romans, 300 
Cousin, Victor, his criticism of the 
Scotch moralists, i. 7li mote. His 
objection against Lo(’ke, 75, note 
Grantor, ori^nates the literature of 
* Consolations,’ i. 201 
Cromutiiis Cordus, trial of, i. 448, 
note 

Crime, value attached by the monbs 
to pecuniary compensations for, 

ii. 213. Catalogue of crimes of 
the seventh century, 237^239 

Criminals, causes of our indulgent 
judgment of, i, 135 
Cntical spirit., the, destroyed by 
Neoplatonism, i. 330 
Cromaziano, his history of suicide, 
i. 216, mte 

Cruelty, origin and varieties of, I. 
1S2,‘ 134. Cmelty to animals, 
utilitarian doctrine concerning, 
46, 47 

Crusiiis, his adherence to the opinion 
of Ockham as to the fonndatioo 
of the moral law, i. 17, note 
Cudworth, his analysis of moral 
judgments, i. 76 
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Cnlagium, a tax levied on the clergy, 
ii. 330 

Cumberland, Bishop, his unselfish 
view of virtue, i. 19, note 
Cynics, account of the later, i. 809 
Cyprian, St., his evasion of perse- 
cution by flight, i. 452. llis exile 
and martyrdom, 456 
Cyzicus d|^prived of its freedom, i. 
259 

D .^M0NS, Apuleius’ disquisition 
on the doctrine of, i. 323. The 
doctrino supersedes the Stoical 
naturalism, i, 331. The dsemons 
of the Greeks and Romans, 380. 
And of the Christians, 882 
Dale, Van, his denial of the super- 
natural character of the oracles, i. 
374 

Deatl, Roman worship of the, i. 168 
Death, calmness with which some 
men of dull and animal natures 
can meet, i 89. Rrarao of mind 
in which a man should approach 
death, according to Epictetus, 195. 
Preparation for deatn one of tfte 
chief ends of the philosophy of 
the ancients, 202. Bacon’s objec- 
tion to the Stoics’ view of, 202. 
The Irish legend of the islands 
of life and death, 203. The 
literature of ' Consol itions,’ 204. 
Death not regarded by the philo- 
sophers as penal, 206. Popular 
terrors of death, 206, 206. In- 
stances of tranquil pagan deaths, 
207- Dist.i notions between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions 
of death, 208 

Decius, persecution of the Christians 
under, i. 449, 450 

Dafoe, Daniel, his tract against beg- 
gars, ii. 98, and note 
Delphi, oracle of, its description of 
the best religion, i. 167 
Deogratias, his ransoi^ of prisonen, 
ii. 72 
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Despotism, Helv^tius’ remarks on 
the moral effects of| i. 129, note 
Diagoras, his denial of the exist- 
ence of the gods, i. 162 
Diodorus, the philosopher, his 
suicide, i. 216 , * 

Dion Chrysostom, his denunciation 
of images of the Deity, i. 166, 
167, note. His life arjd works, 
312 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the 
creed of the Homans, i. 167 
Disinterestedness, Beritham’s re- 
marks on, quoted, i. 32, 7wte 
Disposition, what constitutes, ac- 
cording to the theory of aasocia- 
tioD, i. 30 

Divination, a favourite subject of 
Roman ridicule, i. 166. Belief of 
the ancients in, 363 
Divorce, unbounded liberty of, 
among the Homans, ii. 306-308. 
Condemned by the Church, 360, 
361 

Docotee, their tenets, ii. 102 
I^-star, legend of the, ii. 162 
Dolphin, legends of the, ii. 162, and 
note 

Domestic laws, Homan, changes in, 
i. 297, 298 

Domestic virtues, destruction of the, 
by the ascetics, ii. 126 
Domitian, his law respecting suicide, 
i. 219. Anecdote of his cruelty, 
289. His law as to slaves, 307. 
His persecution of the Stoics and 
Christians, 431, 432 
Domililla, banishment of, i. 433 
Domnina, her suicide with her daugh- 
ters, ii. 46 

Donatists, their intolerance, ii. 195 
DowTjr of women, rise of the, ii. 277 
esAnoU 

Dreams^ opinions of the Romans con- 
cerning, i. 366, 867, note 
IHunont, If ., on vengeance quoted, i. 
41, note j 

Duty, theory of morals must explain 
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what is, and the notion of there 
being such a thing as, i. 6. Paley 
on ^0 difference between it and 
prudence, 16, 16, note. Distinc- 
tion between natural duties and 
those resting on pt^sitivo law, 
93. Duty a di.stinct motive, 180 
Dwarfs, combats of, in the arena, i. 
281 


IMRTHQUAKES, how regarded 

Ju by the ancients, i. 369. Cause 
uf persecutions of the Christians, 
408 

Raster controversy, bitterness of the, 
ii. 198 

Eclectic school of philosophy, rise of 
the, i. 242. Its influence on the 
Stoics, 246 

Eclipses, opinions of the ancients 
concerning, i. 366 

Education, importance ascribe<l to, 
by the theory of the association 
of ideas, i. 30. Contrast between 
that adopted by the Catholic 
priesthood and tli&t of the Eng- 
lish public schools, 114. Its in- 
fluence on the benevolent feelings, 
133, 134. Two distinct theonea 
of, 187 

Egypt, the cradle of monaehism, ii. 
105. The Mohammedan conquest 
of, 143. Triumphs of the Catholics 
in, 196 

Egyptians, their reverence for the 
vulture, i. 108, note. Their kind- 
ness to animalj^ 289. (>>ntrast of 

' the spirit of their relimou with 
that ofthe Greeks, 324. Differonco 
between the Stoical and Egyptian 
pantheism, 326 

Elephants, Imnds of, ii. 161 

Emperors, Boman, apotheoiis of, 
i. 170, 267 

Enduia, the Albigensian practice of, 
iL49 

England, national virtues and vices 
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of, i. 163. Ancient amusemeiitB of, 
ii. 174, 176, note 
Bphrem, St., his charity, ii. 81 
Bpictetus, his disbelief in a future 
state. 1 . 183. His life and 
works, 184, and note. On the 
frame of mind in which a man 
should approach death, 195.. His 
views of the natural virtno 
of man, 198. On suicide, 214, 
note, 220. On universal brother- 
hood, 254. His stoicism tempered 
by a milder and more religious 
spirit, 245, 246. His remarks on 
national religious beliefs, 405 
Kpicureans, their faith preserved 
unchanged at Athens, 1. 128, and 
note. Their scepticism, 162. Ro- 
man Epicureans, 162, 163. Epi- 
cureanism the expression of a 
type of character diflerent from 
Stoicism, 171, 172. But never 
became a school of virtue in 
Rome, 175. De.struc'ive nature 
of its functions, 176 Esteemed 
ploasure os the uUimato end of 
our actions, 186. Encouraged 
physical science, 193. Their 
doctrine as to suicide, 214, 215, 
note 

Epicurus, the four canons of, i. 14. 
Vast place occupied by his system 
in the moral history of man, 171. 
His character, 175, 176, note. 
Lucretius* praise of him, 197. 
His view of death, 205. Dis- 
covery of one of his treatises at 
Hereulanbum, 205, note 
Epidemics, theological notions re- 
specting, i. 356 

Epiphanius, St., his niiraculoa.s 
stories, i. 378. His charges 
against the Gnostics, 417. Legend 
of him and St. Hilarius, ii. 159 
Gpponina, story of her conjugal 
fidelity, ii. 842 

Error, the notion of the guilt of, 
ii. 160-193 
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Esseues, virginity their ideal of 
sanctity, i. 109, ii. 102 
Euhemerus, his explanation of the 
legends, i. 168 

Euphrates the Stoic, his answer to 
Pliny the Younger, i. 202. Has 
permission from Hadrian to com- 
mit suicide, 218, note 
Euphraxi|4, St., ii. 110 
Euripides, beauty of the gentler 
virtues inculcated in the plays of, 
i. 228 

Eusebius, on the allegorical end 
mythical interpretitions of pagan- 
ism, i. 163, vote. His account 
of the Christian persecutions, i. 
463 

Eusebius, St., his penances, ii. 
108 • 
Eustathius, condemnation of, by 
the council of Gangrn, ii. 131 
Evagrius, his inhumanity to bis 
parents, ii. 125 

Evil, views of Hobbes and the Utili- 
tarians of the essence and origin 
of, i. 8-10 

Excellence, supreme, how far itfs 
conducive to happiness, i. 56 
Excommunication, penalties of, ii. 7 
Executioners, alwa 3 rs regarded as 
unholy, i. 41 

Exorcism, among the early Christ- 
iuDs, i. 378, 380. Origin of the 
notions of possession and exor- 
cism, 380. Jews the principal 
exoTCists, 380. Belief of the early 
Christians in, 382 Contempt of 
the pagans for it, 384. Ul^an's 
law against exorcists, 384. Prob- 
able explanation of possession 
and exorcism, 985. Speedy decline 
of exorcism, 385. The practice 
probably had no appreciable in- 
fiuence in provoking pecseeutiou 
of the Christians, 420 
Experience, general statement of 
tne doctrine which Jiaaea moirale 
upon, i. 5 
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• FAB 

ADI AN US, martyrilom of, i. 446 
I: Fabiola, founded the Bret public 
hospital, ii. 80 

Fttbius, his self-sacrifice, i. 185 
b’abius Pictor, his works written in 
Greek, i. 230 

Faculty, moral, the term, i. 75 
Fairies, belief in, i. 348, 349 
Fatalism, iEschyhis tlio poet of, i 
196 

Felicitas, St, her martyrdom, i. 4 U, 
III prison, ii. 9 

Fiuelon, on the unselfisli lure we 
should bear to God, i. 18, note 
b’etic'iisni, latent, the root of a 
great part’of our opinions, i. 350 
Fideiw, accident at the amplii- 
theatio at, i. 275 

Fi^its, shatn, in Italy in the middle 
ages, ii. 37, 38 

Fire, regariled by the ancients as an 
emblem of virginity, i. 108, 

Fish, symliol of the early Christians, 
i. 376 

Fiamoiis of Jupiter, ii. 298 
Flora, games of, i 276 
l^ret bought, brought into a new 
position by industrial habits i. HO 
I’ouudlings, hospitals for, ii. 23, 
voiet 32. In ancient tiiiie.s, 28, 
29. Adversaries of, 98, and mie 
France, condition of, umler the 
Merovingian kings, ii. 236, nnU 
Francis of A.ssi.si, St., story of bis 
death from asceticism, ii. 49. His 
kindness to animiiLs, 172 
Franks, cause of their conversion, i. 
410 

Fr^^gonde, Queen, her crimes, ii. 
236, 237 

Freedmen, influence of, at Rome, i. 
233, Condition of the froodmen of 
the Romans, 236 

Frenchmen, the chief national vir- 
tues and causes of their influonco 
in Europe, i. 152. Compare*! 
with Anglo-Saxon nations. 153 
Friendship, Ciilitarian view' of, 1 . 10 
VOt. IL C 


OLA 

G ALERIUS, bis persecution of the 
Christians, i. 458, 461. His 
illness, 462. Relents towards the 
Christians, 462 

Galila?aTi8, their indifference to 
death, i. 392, note 
Gall, St., legend of, ii, 182. fiis 
missionary labours, 247 
Gallionus, proclaims toleration to 
the Christians, i. 156, 457 
GalluM, the bhnperor, persccutiuiisof 
the Christians under, i. 454 
Gambling-table, moral influonco of 
the, i. 148 

Gaul, intriiduction of (Christianity 
into, i. 442. F'oundation of the 
monastic system in, ii. 106, Jjoug 
contiuuance of polygJimy among 
the kings of, 343 

Gay, his view of the origin of human 
iictions, quoted, i. 8, noU'. His 
suggestion of the theory of associ- 
atioii, 23, 24 

Gen.‘«oric, effoot of his coiitjuost of 
Africa upon Italy, ii. 82, His cap- 
ture of Rome, 83 

George of Ca 4 »padoci{i, his b^lrb^l^^ty, 
li. 195 

Germanicus, the Emperor, fury of 
the populace with the gfxls, in 
conscquencM of the death of, i. 
169 

(Jei'inuir.M, ISt , his charity, ii 216 
(I’orriiany, conversion of, to (’hrin- 
tianity, ii. 246, Marriage (MHt>(jn)s 
of the early (icnuims, 278. '1‘huir 
chastity, 310, 341 
Gorvasius, St., recovery of hia re- 
• main.s, I. 379. 

Girdles of chastity, ii. 319, noU 
(iladiutorial shows, influence of 
Christ ifinity on the suppression of, 
i. 31. Rensons why the Romans 
saw nothing criminal in them, 101. 
Ilistorj- and effect on the Homans 
of, 271 -283. How regarded by 
moralists and historians, 284, 
The passion for them not incon- 
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sistent with humanity in other 
sphereB, 288. 

OuoBtics, accusations against the, by 
the early Fathers, i. 417- Their 
tenets, ii. 102 

God, tho Utilitarian view of the 
goodness of, i. 9, and note» Ques- 
tion of the disintorestodness of 
tho love we should bear U>, 18. 
Our knowledge of Him derived 
from our own monil nature, 65. 
Early traces of an all-porvading 
soul of nature in Greece, 161, 162, 
170. Philosophic definitions of tho 
Deity, 162, notr. Pantheistic 
conception of, by tho Stoics and 
Pliitonists, 163. Recognition of 
Providoiico by tho Jioman moral- 
ists, 196. Two aspects under 
winch tho Stoics worshipped the 
Divinity—providenco and moral 
goodness, 198 

Gods, the, of tlie ancionts, i. 161, 
scj. Euhemonis’ theory of the 
explanation of tho prevailing 
legends of the gods, 163. Views 
of Oicoro of the popular beliefs, 

166. Opinions of tho Stoics, of 
Ovid, and of Horace, 166. Na- 
ture of the gods of the Romans, 

167. Decli ne of Itoman reverence 
for the gods, 168, 169 

Good, pleasure equivalent to, accord- 
ing to the Utilitarians, i. 8, 
mte, 9 

Gracchi, colonial policy of tho,i. 233 

OrawTS, se^’t of, ii. 109 

Grtok fl, anci o n t , thei r cal 1 ous murder 
of children, i. 46, 46. Low state 
of female morality among them. 
Their enforcement of monogamy, 
104. Celibacy of some of their 
. priests and priestessee, 1 06. Early 
traces of a religion of nature, 101 . 
Universal providence attributed 
to Zeus, 161. Scepticism of tho 
philosophers, 161, 162. Import- 
ance of biography in tho moral 


GUY 

teaching of the, i. 74. Diiferenca^ 
between the teaching of the Roman 
moralists and the Q^ck poets, 1 96. 
On death, and future punishment, 
205, 206. Greek suicides, 212. 
Gentleness and humanity of tho 
Greek character, 227. Jafiuence 
on Roman character, 227, 228. 
The Greek spirit at first as far 
removed from cosmopolitanism 
as that of Rome, 228, Causes of 
Greek cosmopolitanism, 229. Ex- 
tent of Greek influence at Rome, 
230. Gladiatorial shows among 
them, 276. Spirit of their reli- 
gion contKisted witli that of the 
J'2gyptian.s, 324. Their intolerance 
of foreign religions, 406. Con- 
dition and fall of their empi% of 
tho East, ii. 12-14. Their prac- 
tice of infanticide, 25 -27. Their 
treatment of animals, 164. Their 
treatment of prisoners taken in 
war, 257) 268. Their marriage 
customs, 277. Women in the 
poetic ago, 278. Peculiarity of 
Greek feelings on the position 
of w'omen, 280, 281. Unnatural 
forms assumed by vice amongst 
them, 294 

Gregory the Great, his contempt for 
Pagan literature, ii. 201, note. 
His attitude towards Phocas, 264 

Grego^ of Nyssa. St., his eulogy of 
virginity, ii. 322 

Gregory of Tours, manner in which 
ho reganled events, li. 240-242, 
261, 277 


Grotesque, or eccentric, pleasure de- 
rived from the, compared with 
that from beauty, i. 86 
Gundel>ald, his murders approved 
of by his bishop, ii. 237 
Gunpowder, importance of the in* 
vention of, i. 126 

Guy, Brother, his eociety for pro- 
tection and education of children, 
ii. 83, and note . 
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HAD 

H APRIANfthB Emperor, his view 
of suicide, i. 219. Gives Eii> 
pbrates permission to destroy 
himseLf, 218, mte. His laws re- 
specting slaves, 307. His loiiieney 
towards Christianity, 438. » His 
benevolence, ii. 77 * 

Hair, false, opinions of the fathers 
on, ii. 149 

llalJ, Jlobert.on tlieologiffal Htilita- 
rianism, i. 15 note 
‘Happiness, iho greatest, for tin* 
griMtest number, ’ theory of th«‘ 
i. 3. The sole oud of human 
actions, according to the Utilita- 
rians, 8. mte. The best man 
seldom the happiest, 09. Mental 
compared with physical happiness, 
,h7. Influence of health and 
temperament on liappiuo'^s, 88, 
and nofg 

Hartley, his doctrine of association, 
i. 22. Coleridge's admiration for 
him, 28, uoig. On animal flaid, 
48, note. Ills attempt to evade 
the conclusion to which his view 
• leads, quoted, 67, nofe. Jlis duli- 
uition of conscionco, 82 
llrgcsius, the orator of death, 1. 
215 

Heliogabalus, his blasphemous or- 
gies, i. 260 

lloll, monki.sh visions of, ii. 221 and 
note, Olim})sea of the infernal 
regions furnished by the ‘Dia- 
logues’ of St. Gregory, 221. 
Modem publications on this sub- 
ject, 223, note 

Helv4tius, on the origin of human 
aetioDS, i. 8, note. On customs of 
the people of Congo and Siam, 
102, note. Compared with Aulu^ 
Gellius, 313 

Herbert, of Chorbury, Lord, his 
profession of the doctrine of innate 
ideas, i. 123 

Hercules, meaning of, according to 
the Bttaca,*!. 103 


HUM 

Hereford, Nicholas of, his opposition 
I to indiscriminate alms, ii. 96 
' Heresy, punishment of dcatli for, i. 
98 ; ii. 40 

Hermits. &e Asceticism; Moims- 
ticism 

Heroism, the Utilitarian tlicory uii- 
fiivourablo to, i. 66. War, liio 
school of lioroisin, 1 73 

llibirius St., Icpnd of him and Sf. 
Kpiphanius, ii. l.V.) 

Hildebrand, ids dcsl ruction ot 
priestly marriage, ii. 322 

Hippojv)tainus, legend of the, ii. IGI 

Historical literature, seantiriess of, 
after the fall of tlie itoman eni- 
pira, li. 23r) 

llobbcs, Tliomas, his opinions con* 
corning the csmuico and t»ngin of 
virtue, i. 7, 8, note. His view of 
the origin of human aelions, 
quotni, 8, note. His remarks on 
the goodness which wo apprelumd 
m God, quotwl, 0, note. And on 
reverence, 0, note. On charily, 9, 

10, note. On pity, in, note, Ue- 
viow of the system of morals of 
his school, 11. Gives llio first 
great impulso to monil plidosophy 
ill England, 19, tmfe. His <IeiiiaI 
of the reality of |‘ijru hnnevolencc, 
20, 21. I Iks riel) ni lion of eon- 
bcieiic<v 29, note, ilis llieory of 
compashiou, 72, note 

Holidays, imj>ortanee of, fo the ser- 
vile clfiRSos, ii. 244 

ifonier, his views of ljuinan nature 
and nnm’s will, i, 196 
' Horace, his ridrcnle of idols, i. 166. 
His description of the just man, 
197 

llaspitality enjoined by the Homani, 

11. 70 

Hospitals, foundation of the first, ii. 
80,81 

Tlunian life, its sanctity rocognisod 
by Christiauily, ii. 18. Gradual 
acquirement of this sense. 18 
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HUM 

Human nature, false estimate of, by 
the Stoics, i. 192 

Hume, David, his theory of virtue, 
i. 4. Misrepresented by many 
writers, 4. His recognition of the 
reality of benevolence in our 
nature, 20, and note. Ilis com- 
ment on French licentiousness in 
the eighteenth century, 60, note. 
His analysis of the moral judg- 
ments, 70. Lays the foundation 
for a union of the schools of 
Clarke and Shaftesbury, 77 
Humilitv, now value placed upon it 
by numachism, ii. 186, 187 
Hutcheson, I'rancis, his doctrine of 
a ‘ mural sense,’ i. 4. Rslahlishes 
the reality of the existence of be- 
iiovolenco in our nature, 20. Ilis 
analysis of moral judgments, 76 
Hypatia, murder of, ii. 196 


TAMHIJCHUS, his philosophy, i. 
1 330 

Ideas, confused association of. 
Question whether our, are de- 
rived cxclusivtdy from eonsalion 
or whether they spring in part 
from the mind itself, 122. Tlie 
latter theory represented by the 
Platonic doctrine of pro-oxistenco, 
122. Doctrine of innate ideas, 
122 

Idols and idolatry, views of the 
Roman philosophers of, i. 166. 
Discuhsion between Apollonius of 
Tyanaand an Egyptian priest re- 
specting, 166, note. Idols for- 
bidilen by Nnmn, 166, mtc. Plu- 
tarch on the vanity of, 166, note 

Ignatius, St , his martyrdom, i. 438 

Ignis fhtims, legend of tho, ii. 224, 
note 

Imagination, sins of, i. 44. Relation 
of tho benevolent feelings to it, 
132, 133. Deficiency of imagina- 
tion the cAuso of the great ma- 
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jority of uncharitable judgments, 
134-136. Feebleness of the 
imagination a source of legends 
and myths, 347. Beneficial effects 
of Christianity in supplying pure 
imffgos to the imagination, 299 
Imperial feystom of tho Romano, its 
effect on thejr morals, i. 257. 
Apotheosis of tho emperors, 257 
India, anefenfc, admiration for the 
schools of, i. 229 

Inductive, itmbiguity of the term, as 
applied to morals, i. 73 
Industrial truth, characteristics of, 
i. 137. Influence of the promo- 
tion of industrial life upon morals, 
139-140 

Infanticide, history of tlm practice 
of, ii. 24. Kfibrts of tho Church 
to suppress it, 29. Roman laws 
relating to, 31. Causes of, itr 
England, 286 

Infants, Aiigustinian doctrine of tho 
damnation of unb.iptised, i. 96. 
Tho Sacrament given to, in tho 
early Church, ii. 6 

Insanity, alleged incre-nse of, li. 60f» 
^J’heological notions concerning, 
86. The first lunntic asylums, 88 
Insurance societies among tho poor 
of Greece and Rome, ii. 73 
Intellectual progress, its relations to 
moral progress, i. 149-151 
Interest, self-, human actions 
verned exclusively bjf, according 
to tho Utilitarians, i. 7, 8, note. 
Summary of the relations of vir- 
tue and public and private, 117 
Intuition, rival claims of, and utility 
to l>e regarded as the supreme 
regulator (ff moral distinctions, i, 

1, 2 Various names by which 
tho tlieory of intuition is known, 

2, 3. Views of the moralists of 
tlie school of, 3. Summary of 
tb ei r object ion to the Utilitarian 
theory, i. 69. The ihtuiti ve school, 
74, 75. Doctrines of llutler, Adam 
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bmith, And othervS, 7 6-77. A nalo- 
gies of beauty and virtue, 77. 
Listinction between the higher 
and lower parts of our nature, 83, 
l^foral j iidgments, and their alleged 
diversities, 91. GeTjcl*,il moral 
principles alone revealed by iutui- 
tioQ, 99. Intuitive morals not 
un progressive, 102, rt)3. Dith- 
culty of both the intuitive ami 
utilitarian schools in finding a 
fixed frontier line between tlio 
lawful and the illicit, 110, 117. 
The intuitive and utilitarian 
schools each related to the gene- 
ral condition of society. 122. 
Tlnsir relations to rnotaphysioal 
schools, 123, 124. And to the 
Baconian philosophy, 125. Con- 
trasts ljutvvoon ancient and modern 
civilisations, 126, 127. Prsvclicrtl 
consequences of the opposition be- 
tween the two schools, 127 
[nveutions, tlio causes which accele- 
rate the progress of society in 
• modern times, i. 126 
Ireland, why handed over by the 
Pope to England, ii. 217 
Ironieus, his belief that all Chris- 
tians had the pow'er of working 
miracles, i, 378 

Irish, characteristics of the, i. 138. 
Their early marriages and na- 
lional improvidences, 146. Alj- 
sence of moral scandals among 
the priesthood, 146. Their legend 
of the islands of life and death, 
203. Their missionary Labours, 
ii. 246. Thtfir perpendicular 
burials, 253 

Isidore, St., legend of, ii. 205 
Isis, worship of. at Home, i. 387. 

Suppression of the worship, 402 
Italians, characteristics of the, i. 
138, 144 

Ital^, gigaiiticf development of men- 
dicancy iff. ii. 98. lutrrxluction of 
monachism into, 106 


JUL 

J AMES, the Apostle, Eusebius' lus* 
count of him, ii. 105 
James, St., of Venice, his kindness 
to animals, ii. 172 
Jonyns,SoamQ. his adhoreiico to the 
opinion of Ockham, i. 17, note 
Jerome, St., on oxonisrn, i. 382. On 
the (dean and unclean animnls in 
the ark, ii. 101. Legend of, 115. 
Encouraged inlinmaiiity of 
tics to their relations, 131. His 
legend of SS. Paul and Antony, 
158 

Jews, tlieir law rognluting nmrri.igo 
and permitting jx)lygamy, i. 103. 
Their treatment of ^uici«los, 218, 
note. Influence of I heir ni.'uiniTS 
and erocil at Rome, 235, 337. 
Became tin' princip.d exoremts, 
380, 381, ante. Spread of their 
creed in Romo, 38o. Reasons 
why tlioy were porsecutwl le.'oi 
than the Chrislians, 402, 407. 
How regarded by the pagans, nnd 
how the Christians were ri^garded 
by the Jews, 415, Charges of 
immorality brought agaiimt tlie 
Chrislians by the Jews, 417. 
Homitiiin’s taxation of them, 432. 
Their view's of the position of 
women, ii. 337 

Jolfre, Juan (lilaborlo, his founda- 
tion of a lunatic asylum in Va- 
lencia, ii. 80 

John, Bt., ut Patmos, i. 433 
John, 8t., of Calama, story of, ii. 
128 

John XXIIL. Pope, his crimes, ii. 
331 

Johnson, Dr., his adherence to the 
opinion of Oekliam, i. 17, note 
Julian, tlie Emperor, his tranquil 
death, i. 207, and note. RefuHoa 
the language of adulation, 259. 
His attempt to re,suscitute pagan- 
ism, 331. Attitude of the Chiirch 
towards him, ii. 261. Joy at his 
death, 262 
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Julien rUospitfiUer, St., legend of, 
ii. 84, note 

Jupiter Ammon, fouiiUiin of, deemetl' 
luiraeulons, i. 36G, and note 

Justinian, his l.iws re-spoclingslavery, 
ii. 66 

Justin Martyr, his recognition of the 
oxcollonce of many parts of the 
pagan writings, i. 344. On the 
‘seminal logos,’ 344. On the 
Sibylline books, 376. Cause of 
his conversion to Christianity, 415. 
His martyrdom, 441 

Juvenal, on the natural virtue of 
man, i. 197 

K AMES, Lord, on our moral judg- 
ments, i. 77. Notices the ana- 
logies between our moral and 
sesthctical judgments, 77 
King’s evil, co.remony of touching 
for the, i. 363, note 


L ABIENUS, his works destroyed, 
i. 4 48, note 

Lnctantius, character of his treatise, 
i. 463 

lisetorius, story of, i. 259 
Laughing condemned by the monks 
of the desert, ii. 115, note 
Iiaw, Roman, its relation to Stoi- 
cism, i. 294, 295. Its golden ago 
not Christian, bnt pagan, ii. 42 
Lawyers, their position in literature, 
i. 131, note 

Legacies forbidden to the clergy, ii. 
151. ■ Power of making bequests 
to the clergy enlarged by Constan- 
tine, 215 

Loibnite, on the natural or innate 
powers of man, i, 121, note 
Loo the Isaurian, Pope, his compact 
with Pepin, ii. 266 
lioonardo da Vinci, his kindness to 
animals, ii. 172, note 
Licentiousness, Prcnch, Hume’s com- 
ments on, i. 50 note 


MAO 

Locke, John, his view of moral 
good and moral evil, i. 8, note. 
His theological utilitarianism, 16, 
note. His view of the sanctions 
of morality, 19. His invention 
of tho*^ phrase ‘association of 
ideas,* 23. ITis definition of con- 
science, 29, note. Cousin’s objec- 
tions agjfmst liim, 75, note. Ilis 
rofulation of the doctrine of a 
natural moral souse, 123, 124. 
Rise of the sensual school out of 
his philosophy, VIZ, note. Pamous 
formulary of his school, .124 
I.iombard, Peter, character of his 
‘ Sentences,’ ii. 226. His visions 
of heaven and hell, 228 
Longinus, his suicide, i. 219 
Love terms Greek, in vogue with 
the Romans, i. 231, note 
Lucan, failure of liis courage under 
torture, i. 194. His sycophancy, 
194. His cosmopolitanism, 240 
Lucius, the bishop, martyrdom of, i. 
454 

Lucretius, his scepticism, i. 162.* 
His disbelief in the immortality 
of the soul, i. 182, note. His 
praise of Epicurus, 197. His 
suicide, 216. On a bereaved cow, 
ii. 165 

Lunatic asylum-s, the first, ii. 89 
Luther’s wife, her remark on the 
sensuous creed she had left, i. 52 
Lyons, persecution of the Christians 
at, i. 441 


MACARIUS, St., miracle attn- 
Iul buted to, ii. 40. note. His 
enancos, 108, 109. Legend of 
is visit to an enchanted garden, 
168. Other legends of him, 158, 
159, 170, 220 

Macedonia, effect of the conquest of, 
on the decadence of ^ome, i. 1C9 
Mackintosh, Sir James, theory of 
morals arivocated by, i, 4 . Fas* 
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ciu&tion of Hartley’s doctrine of 
awociation over his mind, 29 
Macrianus, persuades the Emperor 
Valeriau to persecute the Christ- 
ians, i. 465 

’ Macrina Caelia, her benevolence to 
children, ii. 77 

Magdalen asylums, adversaries of, 
ii. 98, and note 
Mallonia, virtue of, ii. 309 
Maltbus, on charity, ii. 92, note 
Maiideville, his ‘Enquiry into the 
Origin of Moral Virtue.* His 
thesis that ‘ private vices are pub- 
lic benefits,’ i. 7. His opposition 
to charity schools, ii. 98 
Manicheans, their tenets, ii. 102. 
Their prohibition of animal food, 
167 

Manilius, his conception of the 
Deity, i. 163 

Manufactures, infiuence upon morals, 

i. 130 

Marcellinus, Tullius, his self-de- 
struction, i. 222 

HJarcia, mistress of Commodus, her 
influence in behalf of toleration to 
the Christians, i. 443 
Marcian, St., legend of the visit of 
St. Avitus to him, ii. 169 
Marcus, St., story of, and his mother, 

ii. 128 

Marriage, how regarded by the 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Catho- 
lics, i. 103, 104. Stiitius’ picture 
of the first night of marriage, 107, 
note. Reason why the ancient 
Jews attached a certain stigma to 
virginity, 109. Conflict of views 
of the Catholic priest and the 
political economist on the subject 
of eariy marriages, 114. Results 
in some countries of the difficulties 
with, which legislators surround 
mawiage, 144. Early mamages 
the most conspicuous proofs of 
Irish imptovidence, 144. ^ Influ- 
of asceticism on, ii. 320. 


MIL 

Notions of its imparity, 324. 
Second raarrifiges, 324 
Marseilles, law of, respecting suicide, 
i. 218, note, Epidmiic of suicide 
among the women of, ii. 66 
Martial, sycophancy of his epigninis, 
1 194 

Martin of Tours, St., o-stablishea 
monachism in Gaul, ii. 106 
Martyidoin, glories of, i. 390. Eesti- 
vals of the Martyrs, 390, note. 
Passion for, 391. Di.ssipation of 
the people at the festivals, ii 160 
Mary, St., of E^pt, ii. 110 
Mary, the Virgin, veneration of, ii. 
367, 368, 390 

Massilians, wine forbidden to women 
by the, i. 96, note 

Maternal affection, strength of, ii. 
25, note 

Maurice, on the social penalties of 
conscience, i. 60, note 
Manricii.s, Junius, his refu.‘<al to al- 
low gladiatorial shows at Vienna, 

i. 286 

Maxontins, instance of his tyranny, 

ii. 46 

Maximiliunus, his martyrdom, ii. 248 
Maxi minus, Emperor, his persecu- 
tion of the Christians, i. 446 
Maximus of Tyre, account of him 
and his discourses, i. 312. His 
defence of the ancient creeds, 323, 
Practical form of his philosophy, 
329 

Medicine, possible progrespS of, i. 158, 
169 

Melania, St, her bereavement, il. 
10. Her pilgrimage through the 
Syrian and l^yptian hermitages, 
120 

Milesians, wine forbidden by the, to 
women, i. 94, note 

Military honour pre-eminent among 
the Romans, i. 172, 173. Histoij^ 
of the decadence of Roman mili- 
tary virtue, 268 

Mill, J., on association, 25, note^eteeq. 
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Mill, J. a, quoted, i. 29. 47, 90, 102 
Minerva, meaning of, according to 
the Stoics, i. 163 

Miracles, general incredulity on the 
subject of, at the present time, i. 
34C, 348. Miracles not impossi- 
ble, 347. Established by mucli 
evidence, 347. The histories of 
them always decline with educa- 
tion, 348, Illustration of this in 
the belief in fairies, 348. Con- 
ceptions of savages, 349. Legends, 
formation and decay of, 350-362. 
Common errors in reasoning about 
miracles, 366. Eredisposition to 
the miraculous in some states of 
society, 362. Eolief of the Homans 
in miracles, 363-367. Incapacity 
of the Christians of the third cen- 
tury for judging historic miracles, 
375. Contemporary miracles be- 
lieved in by the early Christians, 
378. Exorcism, 378. Neither past 
nor contemporary Christian mira- 
cles had much weight upon tiic 
pagans, 378 

Missionary labours, ii. 246 
Mithra, worship of, in Homo, i. 386 
Mohammedans, their condemnation 
of suicide, ii. 63. Their lunatic 
asylums, 89. Their religion, 261, 
Effects of their military triumphs 
on Christianity, 262 
Molinos, his opinion on the love wo 
should bear to God, condemned, i. 
18 , 'note 

Monastic system, re.sults of the 
Catholic monastic system, i. 107. 
Suicide of monks, ii. 52. Exertions 
of the monks in tho cause of 
charity, 84. Causes of the mo- 
nastic movement, 102. History 
of tlie riipid propagation of it in 
the West, 183. New value placed 
by it on obedience and humility, 
186, 269. Delation of it to the 
intellectual virtues, 188. Tho 
monasteries regarded as the re- 
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ceptaclesof learning, 199. Fallacy* 
of attributing to the monasteries 
the genius that was displayed in 
theology, 208. Other fallacies 
concerning tho services of the 
monks, 208-212. V alue attached 
by monks to pecuniary compensa- 
tions for crime, 213. Causes of 
their ijorniption, 217. Benefits 
conferred by tho monasteries, 243 
Monica, St , i. 94, note 
Monogamy, establishment of, ii. 372 
Monophysitos, the cause, to some 
extent, of the Mohammedan con- 
quest of Egypt, ii. 143 
Montanists, their tenets, ii. 102 
Moral distinctions, rival claims of 
intuition and utility to bo rcganled 
as tho supreme regulators of, 
M(*ral judgments, alleged diversities 
of, i. 01. Are frequently due to 
intellectual causes, 92. Instances 
of this in usury and abortion, 92. 
Distinction between natural duties 
and otliers resting on po.Mtive law,' 

93. Ancient customs canonis^ 
by time, 93. Anomalies explained 
by .a confused association of ideas, 

94, 95. Moral perceptions over- 
ridden by positive rmigions, 95. 
Instances of this in trnnsubstan- 
tiation and the Augustinian and 
Calvin! Stic doctrines of damnation, 
96, 97. General moral principles 
alone revealed by intuition, 09. 
Tho moral unity of different 
ages a unity not of standard 
but of tendency, 100. Application 
of this theory to the histoiy of 
benevolence. 100. Reasons why 
acts regarded in one age as crimi- . 
nal are innocent in another, 101. 
Views of Mill and Buckle on tho 
comparative influence of intellec- 
tual and moral agencies in*cWili- 
sation, 102, 103, 90/s. Intuitive 
morals not unprogressive. 102. 
103. Answers to miscellaneous. 
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^ objections jigainst the theory of 
natural moral perceptions, 109. 
Eflect of the condition of society 
on the standard, hut not the 
essence, of virtue, 110. Occa- 
siomil duty of sacrificing higher 
duties Vi lower ones, 110, et seq 
Summary of the relations of virtue 
and public and privati^ interest, 
117. Two senses of the word 
nsitural, 119 

Moral law, foundation of tho, accord- 
ing to Ockham and his adherents, 
i. 17, note. Various views of the 
sanctions of morality, 19. Utili- 
tarian theological sanctions, 5.S. 
The reality of tho moral nature 
tho one great question of natural 
^theology, oG Utilitarian .secular 
sanctions, 67. Tho UtiliUrian 
theory subversive of morality, 66. 
Plausibility and danger of theories 
of unification in morals, 72. Our 

. knowledge of the laws of moral 
, progress nothing more than ap- 
proximate or general, 136 

‘ Jloral seme,’ Ilutcheson’s doctrine 
of a, i. 4 

Moral system, what it should be, to 
govern society, i. 194 

Morals, each of the two schools of, 
related to the general condition of 
society, i. 122. Their relations to 
metaphjsical schools, 123, 124. 
And to the Biiconiaii philosophy, 
126. Contrast between ancient 
and modern civilisations, 125-127. 
Causes that lead societies to ele- 
vate their moral standard, and 
determine their preference of some 
particular kind of virtues, 130. 
The order in which moral feelings 
are developed, 130. Danger in 
propp^siug too absolutely a single 
ohitfikCter as a model to which all 
men must conform, 156. Remarks 
on moral Upes, 166. Results to 
bo expected from Iho study of the i 
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relations between our physical and 
moral nature, 153. Little influ- 
ence of Pagan religions on morals, 
161 

More, Henry, on the motive of virtue, 
i. 76 

Musotiius, his suicide, i. 220 
Mutins, history of him ami his son, 
li. 125 

Mysiicisni of the Roni.'in.s, causes 
producing, i. 318 
I Myths, formation of, i. 351 


APLTCS, mania for suieido at, ii 
55 

Napoleon, t lie Kniperor, hisonlerof 
tho day respecting suicide, i 219, 
note 

Nations, causes of (ho difticulfios of 
effecting cordial international 
frioTidsliips, i. 156 
Natural moral perceptions, objec- 
tions to tho tlieory of, i. 116. 
Two senses of tho wojrd natural, 
118. Roid, Sodgwiek, and Loib- 
niliJ on tho natural or innate 
powers of man, 121, note. Locke’s 
refutation of tlio drx*trino of a 
natural moral sonso, 121 
Neoplatonism, account of, i. 325. 
Its destnictiori of tlio active 
duties and critical spirit, 329 
.Neptune, vio\^ of the Stoics of the 
meaning of tho legends of, i. 163. 
His statue .‘iolcmiily degraded by 
Augustus, 169 

Nero, his singing and acting, i. 259. 
His law al)onf slaves, 307* His 
persecution of the Christians, 429 
Newman, Dr., on vouial sin, i. Ill, 
and note on pride, ii. 188 
Nicoclemus, apocryphal gospel of, ii. 
221 

Nilus, St, deserts his family, ii. 322 
Nitjia, number of anchorites in the 
desert of, ii. 105 

Nolasco. Peter, his works of mercy, 
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ii. 73. His participation in the 
Albigonsian massacres, 95 
Novatiacs, their tenets, ii. 102 
Nunia, legend of his prohibition of 
idols, i. 166, 


O ATH, sanctity nf an, among the 
liomans, i. 168 

Obedionco, new value placed on it 
by monachism, ii. 185, 186, 269 
Obligation, nature of, i. 64, 65 
Ockham, his opinion of the founda- 
tion of the moral law, i. 17, and 
note 

Odin, his suicide, ii. 63 
O’Neale, Shane, his charity, ii. 96 
Opinion, influence of character on, 
i. 171, 172 

Oracles, refuted and ridiculed b} 
Cicero, i. 166. Plutarch’s dofenct 
of their bad poetry, 165, note. 
Refusal of Cato and the Stoics to 
consult them, 165. Ridiculed by 
the Roman wits, 160. Answer 
of the oracle of Delphi as to the 
best religion, 167. Theory of the 
orftclos in the ‘Do Divinationc’ 
of Cicero, 368, and note. Van 
Dale’s denial of their supernatural 
character, 374. Books of oracles 
burnt under the republic and 
empire, 447, and note 
Origon, his desire for martyrdom, i. 
391 

Orphauoirophia, in the early Church, 
ii. 32 

Otho, the Emperor, his suicide, i. 
219. Opinion of his contempo- 
raries of his act, 219, note 
Ovid, object of his • Metamorphoses,’ 
i. 166. His condemnation of 
suicide, 213, and note. His hu- 
manity to animals, ii. 165 
Oien, laws for the protection of, ii. 
162 

Oxyrinchus, ascetit'. life in the city 
of, ii. 106 
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P ACHOMIUS, St., number of hie ‘ 
monks, ii. 105 

Pbetus and Arria, history of, ii. 310 
Pagan religions, their feeble influ- 
ftnee on morals, i. 161 
Pagan virtues, the, compared with 
Christian, i. 190 

Paiderastia, the, of the Greeks, ii. 
294 ^ 

Pain, equivalent to evil, according 
to the TTtilitariaiis, i. 8, mie 
Palestine, foundation of monachism 
in, ii. 106. Becomes a hot-bed ol 
debauchery, 152 

Paley, on the obligation of virtue, i. 
14, note. On the diflferenco be- 
tween an act of prudence and an 
act of duty, 16, note. On the 
love we ought to bear to God, 18, 
note. On the religious sanctions 
of morality, 19. On the doctrine 
of association, 25, note. On flesh 
diet, 49, note. On the influence 
of health on happiness, 88, note. 
On the difference in pleasures, 90, 
note ^ 

Pambos, St., story of, ii. 116, Tiote 
Pammachus, St., his hospital, ii. 80 
Panmtius, the founder of the Roman 
Stoics, his disbelief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, i. 183 
Pandars, punishment of, ii. 316 
Parents, reason why some savages 
did not rogivrd their murder as 
criminal, i. 101 

Parthenon, the, at Athens, i. 105 
Pascal, his advocacy of piety as a 
matter of prudence, i. 17, note. 
His adherence to the opinion of 
Ockham os to the foundation of 
the moral law, 17, note. His 
thought on the humiliation created 
by deriving pleasure from certain 
amusements, i. 86, note 
Patriotism, period when i tflourished, 
i. 136. Peculiar Q^aiacteristic of 
the virtue, 177, 17^ Causes of 
the predominance occasionally hc- 
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corded to civic virtues, 200. Neg- j 
lect or discredit into which they 
have fallen among modern teach- 
ers, 201. Cicero’s remarks on the 
duty of every good man. 201. 
Unfortunate relations of.Chiis- 
tianity to patriotism, ii. 140. Re- 
pugnance of the theological to 
the patriotic spirit, lir) « 

Raul, St., his definition of conscience, 

i. 83 

Paul, the hermit, his flight to the 
desert, ii. 102. Legend of the 
visit of St. Antony to him, 168 
Paul, St. Vincent de, his foundling 
hospitals, ii. 34 

Paula, story of her asceticism and 
inhumanity, ii. 133, 134 
Paulina, her devotion to her hus- 
band, ii. 310 

Pelagia, St., her suicide, ii. 46. 
Her flight to the desert, 121, and 
note 

Pelagius, ii. 223 

Pelican, legend of the, ii. 161 

Pt^ances of the sainte bf the desert, 

11 . 107, seq. 

Penitential system, the, of the early 
church, ii. 6, 7 

Pepin, his compact with Pope Leo, 

ii. 267 

Peregrinus the Cynic, his suicide, i. 
220 , 

Pericles, his humanity, i. 228 
Perpetua, St., her martyrdom, i. 
301, 444; ii. 317 

Persecutions, Catholic doctrines jus- 
tifying, i. 98. AVhy Christianity 
was not crushed by them, 396. 
Many caases of persecution, 395- 
397. Reasons why the Christians 
were more persecuted than the 
Jews, 403, 406, 407. Causes of 
the persecutions, 406, et seq. His- 
tory of the persecutions, 429. 
Nero, 429.- Dtimitiau, 431. Tra- 
jan, 437. Marcus Aurelius, 439, 
44U« From M. Aurelius to . 
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I Decius, 442, H seq. Gallus, 464. 
Valerian, 454. Diocletian and 
Galeriii.«i, 458-463. Kml of the 
persecutions, 463. CTcnend con- 
siderations on their history, 403- 
468 

Pctroni.'in hiw, in favour of slaves, 
i. 307 

Petroniufl, his scepticism, i. 162. 
His suicide, 215. Ilis conihsinim- 
tion of till) show of the arerj.t, 28*) 

Philip the Arab, Ins lavoiir to Chris 
tianity, i. 115 

PhiloBOplicr.s, efforts of some, to 
restore the monil inHiierico of 
religion nmong the Jiom.ins, i. 
169. The true moial teaehers, 
171 

Philos'Ophienl truth, eliaraetcnsties 
of, i. 13t), 140. Its growth re- 
tarded by the opposition of theo- 
logians, 140 

Philosophy, causes of the praetioal 
character of most ancient, i, 202. 
Its fusion with religion, 352. 
Opinions of the early Church con- 
cerning the pagan writings, 332. 
Difference between the moral 
teaching of a philosopliy and that 
of a religion, *ii. 1. lt.s impoteiicy 
to re-strain vice, 4 

PhocAS, attitude of the Church to- 
wards him, ii. 263 

Phocion, his gentleness, i. 228 

Physical science affects the belief in 
miracles, i. 364, 355 

Piety, iitilitari.in view of the causes 
of the pleasures and pains of, i. 9, 
and fiote. A inn t tor of pnidonce, 
accorrling to theological Utilita- 
rianism, 16 

Pilate, Pontius, story of his desire 
to enrol Christ among the Roman 
gods, i. 429 

Pilgrimages, «^viJs of, ii. 152 

Pior, St., story of, ii. 129 

Pirate**, destruction of, by Pompey, 

! i. 234 
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Pity, n, form of self-love, according i 
to some Utilitarians, i. 9, 10, «o/c. 
Adam Smith’s theory, 10, note. ! 
Seneca’s distinction between it 
and clemency, 189. Altar U) 

Pity at Athens, 228, History of 
Marcus Aurelius’ altar to Benefi- 
centia at Eomo, 228, note 
Plato, hi.y admission of tlie practice 
of abortion, i. 92, Basis of his 
moral system, 105. Cause of the 
banishment of the poets froin his 
republic, 161, 102. His theory 
that vice is to virtue what disease 
is to health, 179, and note. Rea- 
son for his advocacy of community 
of wives, 200. His condemnation 
of suicide, 212, and note. His re- 
marks f)n univcrsnl brotherhood. 
241. His inculcation of the prac- 
tice of Holf-oxami nation, 248 
Platonic school, its ideal, 'T. 322 
Platonists, their more or loss pan- 
theistic concept ion of the Deity, 
i. 163. Practical nature of their 
philosophy, 329, The Platonic 
ethics ascendant in Romo, 331 
Pleasure the only good, according to 
the Utilitarians, i. 7. Illustra- 
tions of the distiTiction between 
the higher and lower parts of our 
nature in our pleasures, 83-85. 
Plosisures of a civilised compareil 
with those of a seini-civiliscd 
society, 86. Comparison of men • 
tal and physical pleasures, 87, 

88. Distinction in kind of plea- 
sure, and its importance in morals, 
89-91. Neglectcul or denied by 
Utilitarian writers, 89, note 
Pliny, the elder, on the probable 
liappiness of the lower animals, 
i. 87, wte. On the Deity, 164. 
On astrology, 171, and no/c, 164, 
note. His disbelief in the im- 
morality of the soul. 182. HU 
tuivowicy of suicide, 215. Never 
meutions GhrUtiiinity, 336. His I 
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opinion of earthquakes, ,369. Anff 
of comets, 369. His facility ol 
belief, 370. His denunciation of 
linger rings, ii. 148 

Pliny, the younger, his desire for 
Jwsthumous reputation, i, 185, 
note*. His picture of the ideal of 
Stoicism, 186. His letter to 
Trajan re.specting the Christians, 
437. *His benevolence, 242; ii. 77 

Plotinus, his condemnation of sui 
cido, i. 214. His philosophy, 
330 

Plutarch, his defence of the bad 
poetry of tlic orticles, 165, ynHe. 
His mode of moral teaching, 175. 
Ba-sis of his belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul, 204. On .super- 
stitious fear of death, 206. His 
letter on tlio death of his little 
daughter, 212. May justly be re- 
gar<lod as the leailer of the eclectic 
school, 243. His philosophy and 
works compired with those of 
Seneca, 243. IIi.s treatise on 
‘The Signs of Moral Progress,’ 
219. Compared and contrasUbd 
with Marcus Aurelius, 253. How 
ho regarded I lie games of the 
arena, 286. His defence of the 
ancient creeds, 322. Practical 
nature of his philosophy, 329. 
Never mentions Christianity, 336. 
Ills remarks on the domestic 
system of the ancients, 419. On 
kindness to animals, ii. 165, 166. 
His picture of Creek married 
life, 289 

Pluto, meaning of. according to the 
Stoics, j. 163 

Po, miracle of the subsidence of the 
waters of the, i. 382, note 

Poemen, St., story of, and of InS 
mother, ii. 129. Legend of him 
and the lion, 169 

Political economy, wh^t it has ac- 
complished rc.spoctbg almsgiying, 
ii. 00 
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Political judgments, moral standard 
of most men in, lower than in 
private judgments, i. 161 
Political trutli, ttr habit of ‘fair 
play,’ the characteristic of free 
communities, i. 139. Hii^ily 
civilised form of society to which 
it belongs, 139. Its growth re- 
tarded by the opposition^of theo- 
logians, 140 

Polybius, his praise of the devotion 
and purity of creed of the liomans, 

i. J67 

Polycarp, St., m<a*tyrdoin of, i. 441 
Polygamy, long coiitiimance of, 
among the kings of (Ian I, ii. 313 
Pompeii, gladiatorial shows at, i. 
276, noU 

Pompey, his destruction of the 
pirates, i. 231. His multiplica- 
tion of gladiatorial shows, 273 
Poor-law system, elaboration of the, 

ii. 96. Its pernicious results, 97, 
99. 105 

Poppaea, Empress, a Jewish prose- 
lyte, i. 386 

PA’cia, heroism of, ii 309 
Porphyry, liis condemnation of sui- 
cide.s, i. 214. His description of 
philo.sophy, i. 326. Jlis adoption 
of Neoplatonism, i. 330 
Possevin, his exposure of the Sibyl- 
line books, i. 377 
PothinuB, martyrdom of, i. 442 
Power, origin of the desire of, i. 23, 
26 

Praise, association of ideas leading 
to the desire for even posthumous, 
i. ‘26 

Prayer, reflex influence upon the 
minds of the wor8hipper.M, i. 36 
Preachers, Stoic, among the liomans, 
i. 308, 809 

Pride, contrasted with vanity, i. 195. 
The leading moral agent of Stoi- 
cism, i. 195 ^ 

Prometheus, (j^useof the admiration 
bestowed upon, i. 36 
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Prophecies, incapacity of the Chris* 
tians of the third century for 
judging prophecies, i. 376 
Pi*ophccy, gift of, attributed to the 
vestal virgins of Jiomo, i. 107. 
And in India to virgins, 107, 
note 

Prosperity, some crimes conducive 
to national, i. 58 

Prostitution, ii. 282-286. How re- 
garded by the Romans, 314 
Protagoras, his sccplieism, i, 162 
Protasius, St., miraculous discovery 
of his remains, i. 379 
Prudontius, on the vestal virgins at 
the gladiatorial shows, i. 291 
Purgatory, doctrine of, ii. 232- 
235 

Pythagoras, say i ng of, i 53. t 'hrist it y 
the h'ading viHue of his •-ehool 
J06. Cii the fables of He.siod 
ami Homer, 161. His ladief in 
an all- pervading soul of nature, 
162. His condemnation of sui- 
cide, 212. Tradition of his jour- 
ney to India, 229, note, ni.s in- 
culcation of the practice of wdf- 
exainination, 218. His opinion 
of onrlliqunkes, 369. His dm triiie 
of kindness to animals, ii. 165 


Q uakers, com])are<l wlih the 
early Chri.stians, ii. 12, and 
note. 

Quintilian, his conception of the 
Deity, i. 161 


R ank, secular, consecration of, ii. 
260, et seq 

Rape, punishment for, ii. 316 
Redbreast, legend of the, ii. 224, 
note 

Roj^lus, the .story of, i. 212 
JReid, basis of his ethics, i. 76. His 
distinction between innate facul- 
ties evolved by experience and 
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innate ideas independent of expe- 
rience, 121, note 

Religion, theological ntilitarianism 
subverts natural, i. 54-66. An- 
swer of the oracle of Delphi as to 
the best, 167. Difference between 
I ho moral teaching of a philoso- 
])hy and that of a religion, ii. 1. 
Jtelations between positive roli 
gion and moral enthusiasm, Ml 

Keiigions, pagan, their small initn- 
enco on morals, i, 161. Oriental, 
passion for, among the Homans, 
318 

Religious liberty totally destw)yed 
by the Catholics, ii. 1114-199 

Repentance for p;ist sin, no place 
for, in the writings of the an- 
cients, i. 196 

Reputation, how valued among the 
Romans, i. 186, 186 

Resurrection of souls, belief of the 
Stoics in the,i. 164 

Revenge, Utilitarian notions as to 
the feeling of, i. 41, and oiote. 
Cireumst'uiees under which pri- 
vat.e vengeance is not regarded as 
criminal, i. 101 

Reverence, Utilitarian views of, i. 9, 
and 7Wte» Causes of the diminu- 
tion of the spirit of, among man- 
kind, 141, 142 

Rhetoricians. Stoicjil, account of the, 
of Romo, i. 310 

Ricci, his work on Mendicancy, ii. 
98 

Rochefoucauld La, on pity, quoted, 
i. 10, note. And on friendship, 
10, U, note 

Rogantianus, his passive life, i. 330 
Roman law, its golden ago not 
Christian, but pagan, ii. 42 
Romans, abortion how regarded by 
the, i. 92. Their law forbidding 
women to taste wine, 93, 94 , note. 
Reasons why they did not re^rd 
the gladiatorial shows as criminal, 
101. Their law of marriage and 
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ideal of female morality, 10# 
Their religions reverence for do- 
mesticity, 106. Sanctity of, and 
gifts attributed to, their vestal 
virgins, 106. Character of their 
sruolty, 134. Compared with the 
niodbrn Italian character in this 
respex’t, 134. Scepticism of their 
philosophers, 162-167. The re 
ligion*^ of the Itomans never a 
source of moral enthusiasm, 167. 
Its characteristics, 168. Causes 
of the disappearance of the reli- 
gious reverence of the people, 
169. Efforts of some pliiloso- 
phers and emperors to restore the 
moral influence of religion, 169. 
Consummation of Roman (legra- 
dation, 170. Belief in astrologi- 
cal fatalism, 170, 171. The 
stoiciil typo of military and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm pre-eminently 
Roman, 172-174, 178. Importance 
of biography in their moral teach- 
ing, 178. Epicureanism never 
became a school of virtue 
among them, 175. Unselfish live 
of country of the Romans, 178. 
Character of Stoicism in the worst 
period of the Roman Empire, 181. 
Main features of their philosophy, 
186, et seq. Difference between 
the Roman moralists and the 
Greek poets, 196. The doctrine 
of suicide the culminating point 
of Homan Stoicism, 222. The 
type of excellence of the Roman 
people, 224, 226. Contrast be- 
tween the activity of Stoicism and 
the luxury of Roman society, 226, 

226. Growth of a gentler and 
more cosmopolitan spirit in Home, 

227. Causes of this change, 22S, 
et eeq. Extent of Greek influence 
at Rome, 228. The cosmopolitan 
spirit strengthened by the de- 
struction of the power of the 
aristocracy, 231, v32. History 
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of the influence of freedmen in 
the Btate, 233. KflTect of the 
aggrandisemeut of the colonies, 
the attraction of many foreigners 
to Komo, and the increased facili- 
ties for travelling, on the •cos- 
mopolitan spirit, 233, * ct seq. 
Foreigners among the most, 
prominent of l^aiin writei-s, 235. 
Results of the multitudes of 
emancipated slaves, 235, 236. 
Endeavours of Roman statesmen 
to consolidate the empire by ad- 
mitting the conquered to the 
privileges of the conquerors, 238. 
The Stoical philosophy quite 
capable of representing the co&- 
mopolitivn spirit, 239. Iiifluenco 
of eclectic philosophy on the Ro- 
man Stoics, 244. Life and cha- 
racter of Marcus Aurelius, 249^ 
265. Corruption of the Roman 
people, 265, Causes of their do- 
pravity, 266. Decadence of all 
the conditions of republican virtue, 
256. Effects of the Imperial 
* system on morals, 257 -261. Apo- 
theosis of the emperors, 267. 
Moral consequences of slavery, 
262. Increase of idleness and 
demoralising employments, 262. 
Increase also of sensuality, 263. 
Destruction of all public spirit, 
264. The interaction of iminy 
states which in new nations sus- 
tains national life prevented by 
universal empire, 264. The de- 
cline of agricultural pursuits, 265. 
And of the military virtues, 268. 
History and effects of the gladia- 
torial shows, 271. Other Roman 
amusements, 276. Effects of the 
arena upon the theatre, 277. 
Nobles in the arena, 283. Effects 
of Stoicism on tho corruption of 
sociotT, 291. Roman law greatly 
extended 294. Change in 

the relation of Romans to pro- 


ROM 

vincials, 297. Changes in domestic 
legislation, 297. Homan slavery, 
300-308. The Stoics as consolers, 
advisors, and preachers, 308. The 
Cynics and rhetoricians, 309, 310. 
Decadence of Stoicism in tho em- 
pire, 317. Causes of the passion 
for Oriental religious, 31 8 >329. 
Noophitonisin, 325. Jb*vicw of 
the history of Roman philosophy, 
332-335. History of tho conver- 
sion of Rome to Christianity, 336. 
State of Roman opinion on the 
subject of miracles, 365. Pnv 
gross of tho Jewish and Oriental 
religions in Rome, 386, 387. Tin* 
conversion of the Roman empire 
eiiMly explicable, 393. Review 
of tho I'cligious policy of Uomc, 
397. Its division of religion into 
throe parts, according to Eui^obius, 
403. Persecutions of the Cliris- 
tiuns, 406, et aeq. Antipathy of 
tho Romans to every religion 
system which employed religious 
terrorism, 420. History of t he per- 
sfcutions, 429. (J on eral sketch of 
tho moral condition of I ho Western 
Empire, ii. 14. Rise and progroN.- 
of the government of the Cliurch 
of Komo, 14, 16. Roman prac- 
tice of infanticide. 27. Relief 
of tho indigent, 73 Distribu- 
tion of corn, 74. Exertions of 
tho Chiistians on tho subversion 
of the empire, 82. Inadequate 
place given to this movement, 85. 
horrors caused by the barbarian 
invasions prevented to some ex- 
tent by Christian ch irity, 81-84. 
Influence of Christianity in 
hastening the fall of the empire, 
140, 141. Roman treatment of 
prisoners of war, 266-258. Des- 
potism of tho pagan empire, 260. 
Condition of women under the 
Romans, 297. Their concubines, 
350 
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Rome, an illustration of crimes con- 
ducive to national prosperity, i. 58, 
note. Conversion of, 336. Three 
popular errors concerning its con- 
version, 339. Capture of the 
city by the barbarians, ii. 82 

Romuald, 8t , hia treatment of his 
father, ii. 135 

Rope-dancing of the Roman.*?, i 
291 


QARINUS, Saint, his penances, ii. 

O 108 

Sacrament, administration of the, in 
the early Church, ii. 6 
Sal amis, Brutiw* treatment of the 
citizens of, i, 194 

Sallust, his stoicism and rapacity, i. 
104 

Sanctuary, right of, accorded to 
Christian churches, ii. 40 
Savage, errors into -which the de- 
ceptive appearance.s of nature 
doom him, i. 64. First concep- 
tions fornu'd of iho universe, 3 19. 
The ethics of savages, 120, 121 
Scepticism of the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, i. 162 400. In- 
fluence of, on intellectual progims, 
ii. 193 

Scholastica, St., the legend of, ii. 
136, note 

Scifi, Clara, the first Franciscan nun, 
ii. 135 

Sectarian animosity, chief cause of, 
i. 134 

Sedgwick, Profos.sor, on the expan- 
.sion of the natural or innate 
powers of men, i. 121, ^lote 
Sejanus, treatment of his daughter 
by the senate, i. 107, note 
Self-denial, the Utilitarian theory 
unfavourable to, i. 66 
Self-examination, history of the 
practice of, i, 247-249 
Sclf-Macnficc. asceticism the great 
school of, ii 156 


SIR 

Seneca, his conception of the Deity, 
i. 163, note, 164. His distinction 
between the aiTections and 
diseases, 189, wo/e. And between 
clemency and pity, 189. His 
viHuos and vices, i. 194. Ofl 
the natural virtue of man ana 
power of his will, 197. On the 
Sacred Spirit dwelling in man, 198. 
On death, 205. His tranqiiil end, 
207. ■ Advocates suicide, 213, 
220. His description of the self- 
destruction of a friend, 222. IIis 
remarks on universal brotherhood, 
241. Jlis stoical hardness tempered 
by new doctrines, 214. His prac- 
tice of .self-examination, 248. His 
philosophy and works compared 
with ihoso of Pliitiircli, 243, 244 
How he regarded Lhcganiesof the 
arena, 286. His exhortations on 
the treatment of slaves, 306. 
Never mentions Christianity, 336. 
Regarded in the middle age.s as a 
Christian, 3 40. On religious be- 
liefs, 406 

Sensuality, why the Mohammedaffs 
people Paradise with images of, i. 
108. Why some pagan.s deified it, 
108. Fallacy of judging the sen- 
suality of a nation by the statis- 
tics of its illegitimate births, 144. 
Influence of climate upon public 
morals, 144. Of large towns, 145. 
And of early marriages. 146. Ab- 
.seiico of moral scandals among the 
Irish priesthood, 146, 147. Speech 
of Arcliy tjus of Taront um on the 
evils of, 200, note. Increase ot 
sensuality in Romo, 263. Abated 
by Christianity, ii. 163. Hie 
doctrine of the Fathers respecting 
concupiscence, 281. 

Serapion, the anthropomorphite, i. 
52. Number of his monks, ii. 
105. His interview with the 
courtesan, 320 ^ , 
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%ertoriufl^ his forgery of auspicious 
omens, i. 166. 

^eyerus, Alexander, refuses the lan- 
guage of adulation, i. 259. His 
efforts to restore agricultural pur- 
.^Veuits, 267. Murder of, 4^4. llis 
hbniency towards Christianity, 
444. His benevolence, ii. 77 
Severus, Cassius, exile of, i. 448, note 
Severus, Septimus, his treatment of 
the Christians, i. 443 
fiextius, his practice of self-examina- 
tion, i. 248 

Shaftesbury, maintains the reality 
of the existence of bcuovulencoin 
our nature, i. 20. On virtue, 76, 77 
Sibylline books, forged by the early 
Christians, i. 376, 377 
Silius Italicus, his lines commemo- 
rating the passion of the Spanish 
Celts for suicide, i. 207, noU, 
Bis self-destruction, 221 
Silvia, her filthiness, ii. 110 
Simeon. Bishop of Jerusalem, his 
martyrdom, i. 438 
Simeon Stylites, St., his penance, ii. 
fll. His inhumanity to his 
parents, ii. 130 

Sin, the theological doctrine on the 
subject, i. Ill, 112. Conception 
of sin by the ancients, 195. Origi- 
nal, taught by the Catholic 
Church, 209, 210. Examination 
of the Utilitiirian doctrine of the 
* remote consequences of secret 
sins, 43, 44 

Sisoes, the abbot, stories of, ii. 126, 
127 

Sixtus, Bishop of Rome, his martyr- 
dom, i. 455 

Sixtus V., Pope, his efToris to sup- 
press mendicancy, ii. 97 
Slavery, circumstances under which 
it has baeh justified, i. 101. Ori- 
gin kA the word servus, 102, mte. 
Crusade of England against, 153. 
Character of«that of the Romans, 
285.. Moral oonsOquenr^^nf slavery, 
TOL. II. *> 


SPA 

262. Three stages of slavery at 
Rome, 300. Review of the con- 
dition of slaves, 300-306. Opinion 
of philosophers as to slavery, 306. 
Laws enacted in favour of slaves, 
306. Efifticts of Ohristianity upon 
the institution of slavery, ii. 61. 
Consecration of the servile virtues, 
68. Impulse given to manumis- 
sion, 70. SertUom in Europe, 70, 
71, note. Extinction of slavery 
in Europe, 71. Ransom of cap- 
tives, 72 

Smith, Adam, his theory of pity, 
quoted, i. 10, noU'. liis recogni- 
tion of the reality of benevolence 
in our nature, 20. His analysis 
of moral judgment, 76 
Smyrna, porsecution of the Christians 
at, i. 441 

Socrates, liis view of death, i. 205. 
His closing hours, 207. li is iulvico 
to a courtesan, ii. 206 
Soul, the immortality of the, reso- 
lutely excluded from the teaching 
of the Stoics, i. 181. Cliaractor 
of their first notions on the sub- 
ject, 182. The belief in the reab- 
sorption of the soul in the parent 
Spirit, 183. Belief of Cicero ami 
Plutarch in the immortality of the 
204. But never adopted us a mo- 
tive by the Stoics, 204. I ncro.i8ing 
belief m the, 331. Vague belief 
of the Romans in the, 168 
Sospitra, story of, i. 373 
Spain, persi'dition of the Christians 
in, i. 461. Almost complete ab- 
sence of infanticide in, ii. 25, mAe. 
The first lunatic asylums in Europe 
established in, 89, 90 
Spaniards, among the most prominent 
of Latin writers, i. 235. Their sui- 
cides, ii. 54 

Spartans, their intense patidotism, i. 
178. Their legislature continually 
extolled as a model, 201. Condi- 
tion of their women, ii. 290 
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BpinoEa, his remark on death, i. 203 
Anecdote of him, 289 

StaSi, Madame de, on suicide, ii. fi9 

Statius, on the first night of mar- 
riage, i. 107, noU 

Stewart, Dagald, on the pleasures 
of virtue, i. 32, note 

Stilpo, his scepticism and banish- 
ment, i. 162. His remark on bis 
rain, 191. 

Btoics, their definition of conscience, 
i. 83. Their view of the anima- 
tion of the human foetus, 92. 
Their system of ethics favourable 
to the heroic qualities, 128. His- 
torical fact in favour of the 
system, 128. Their belief in an 
all -pervading soul of nature, 162. 
Their pantheistic conception of 
the Deity, 163. Their conception 
and explanation of tJie prevailing 
legends of the gods, 163. Their 
opinion as to the final destruction 
of the universe by fire, and the 
resuscitation of souls, 164. Their 
refusal to consult the oracles, 165. 
Stoicism the expression of a type 
of character different from Hpicu- 
reaniem, 1 72. Rome pre -eminently 
the homo of Stoicism, 172. Ac- 
count of the philosophy of the 
Stoics, 177. Its two essentials — 
the unselfish ideal and the sub- 
jugation of the affections to the 
reason, 177. The best example of 
the perfect severance of virtue and 
interest, 181. Their views con- 
cerning the immortality of the 
loul, 182-184. Taught men to 
sacrifice reputation, and do good in 
secret, 186. And distinguished 
the obligation from the attraction 
of virtue, 186. Taught also that 
the affectious must be subordinate 
to the reason, 187-191. Their 
false estimate of human nature, 
192. Their love of paradox, 192. 
Imp'vrfeot lives of many eminent 


BTO 

Stoics, 193. Their retrospeettv? 
tendencies, 193. Their system un- 
fitted for the majority of mankind, 
194. Compared with the religious 
principle, 195. The central com- 
pos! tj^on of this philosophy, the 
dignity of man, 195. High sense 
of the Stoics of the natural virtue 
of man, and of the power of his 
will, 195, 196. Their recognition 
of Providence^ 196. The two as- 
pects under which they worshipped 
Grod, 198. The Stoics secured 
from quietism by their habits 
of public life, 199-201. Their 
viewof humanity. 202. Their pre- 
parations for, and view of, death, 
202. Their teaching as to suicide, 
212, 13, ct seq. Contrast be- 
tween Stoicism and Roman luxury, 
225,226. The Stoical philosophy 
quite capable of ropre.senting the 
cosmopolitan spirit, 289, 240. 
Stoicism not capable of represent- 
ing the softening movement of 
civilisation, 241. Influence of the 
eclectic spirit on it, 244. Stoiefsm 
becomes more essentially religious, 
245. Increasingly introspective 
character of later Stoicism, 247. 
Marcus Aurelius the best example 
of later Stoicism, 249-255. Effects 
of Stoicism on the corruption of 
Roman Society, 291, 292. It 
raised up many good Emperors, 

292. It produced a noble opposi- 
tion under the worst Emperors, 

293. It greatly extended Roman 
law, 294. The Stoics considered 
as the consolers of the suffering, 
advisers of the young, and as 
popular preachers, 308. Rapid 
decadence of Stoicism, 317, 318. 
Difference between the Stoical and 
Egyptian pantheism, 324. Stoical 
naturalism sup^rs^ed ay the 
theory of daemons 331. Theory 
that the writings of the Stoics 
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* were influenced by Christianity 
examined, 332. Domitian's per- 
secation of tiiem, 432 
Strozzi, Philip, his suicide, ii. 6Q 
Suffering, a courageous endurance of, 
probably the first form of virtue 
in savage life, i. 130 
Suicide, attitude adopted by Fagan 
philosophy and Catholyism to- 
wards, i. 211, et seq. Eminent 
suicides, 215. Epidemic of suicides 
at Alexandria, 216. And of girls 
at Miletus, 216, note. Grandeur 
of the Stoical ideal of suicide, 216. 
Influences conspiring towards sui- 
cide, 2 17. Seneca on self-dcstriic- 
tion, 217, 218, 220. Laws respect 
ing it., >218, owte. Eminent in- 
stances of self-destruction, 219, 

221. The conception of, as an 
euthanasia, 221. Neoplatonist 
doctrine concerning, 331. Effect 
of tlio Christian condemnation of 
the practice of, ii. 43-61. Theo- 
logical doctrine on, 45, note. The 
only form of, permitted in the 
Ikrly Church, 47. Slow suicides, 

48. The Circumcelliones, 49. The 
Albigenses, 49. Suicides of the 
.Jews, 50. Treatment of corpses 
of suicides, 60. Autlioritics for 
the history of suicides, 60, note. 
ileaction against the mediaeval 
laws on tho subject, 51. Later 
phases of its history, 54. Solf-dc- 
struction of witches, 64. Epide- 
mics of insane suicide, 65. Cases 
of legitimate suicide, 66. ISuicide 
in England and France, 58 
Sunday, importance of the sauctity 
of the, ii. 24 4. Laws respecting 
it, 245 

SuporsTftioD, possibility of adding to 
the happiness of man by the dif- 
fusion of, i. 60-53. Natural causes 
which impel savages to supersti- 
tion. i. 65. • Signification of the 
Greek word for, 205 

DOS 


THE 

Swan, tho, consecrated to Apollo, i. 206 
Sweden, cause of tho groat number 
of illegitimate births in, i. 144 
Swinburne, Mr., on annihilation, i 
182, 7iote 

Symmaclms, his Sfixon pri.sonors, 1 , 
287 

Syncsius, legend of him and Eva- 
grius, ii. 214. Itefusos to giro up 
his wife, 332 

Syracuse, gladiatorial shows at, i. 
275 

1 TACITUS, his doubt.s alx)ut the 
. existence of Providonco, i. 171. 
note 

Telemachus, the monk, his dejith in 
tho arena, ii. 37 

Telesphorus, nuirtyrdom of, i. 446, 
note 

Tertia A^milia, story of, ii. 313 
Tortullian, his belief in duunons, i. 
382. And challenge to tlif) Pagans, 
383 

Testament, Old, supposed to liave 
been tho .source of pjigan writings, 
i. 344 

Thalasius, his hospital for blind beg- 
gars, ii. 81 

Theatre, scepticism of tho Romans 
extended by the, i. 170. Effects 
of tho gladiatorial shows u[K)n the, 
277 

Thoft, reasons why some sartigcs do 
not regard it as criminal, i. 102. 
Sparbin law Icgfilising it, 102 
Thoodebert, his polygamy, ii. 343 
, Thcodoric, his court at liaveiina, ii. 
201, 202, notJ 

Thoodorus, his denial of tho oxist- 
oiico of the gods, i. 162 
Thoodorus, St., hi.s inhumanity to 
his mother, ii. 

Theodosius the Emperor, his edict 
forbidding gladiatorial shows, ii. 
36, Denouncwl by the Ascetics, 
1 39. His law respecti ng Sunday, 
246 
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Theological utilitarianism, theories 
of, i. 14-17 

Theology, sphere of inductive rea- 
soning in, 357 

The6n, St., legend of, and the wild 
beasts, ii. 168 

Theurgy rejected by Plotinus, i. 330. 
All moral discipline resolved into, 
by lamblicbuH, 330 
Thrace, celibacy of societies of men 
in, i. 106 

Thrasea, mildness of his Stoicism, i. 
246 

Thrasea and Aria, history of, ii. 311 
Thrift! ness created by the industrial 
spirit, i. 140 

Tiberius the Emperor, his images 
invested with a sacred character, 

i. 260. His superstitions, 367, 
and 9toie 

Tiraagenes, exiled from the palace 
by Tiberius, i, 448, note 
Titus, the Emperor, his tranquil 
end, i. 207. Instance of his 
amiability, 287 

'J’ooth-powder, Apuleius’ defence of, 

ii. 148 

Torments, ftituro, the doctrine of, 
made by the monks a means of | 
extorting money, ii. 216. Monas- 
tic legends of, 220 
Tragedy, effects of the gladiatorial 
shows upon, among the Romans, i. 
277 

Trajan, the Emperor, his gladiatorial 
shows, i. 287. Letter of Pliny to, 
respecting the Christians, 437. 
Trajan’s answer, 437. His benevo- 
lence to children, ii. 77. Legend 
of St. Gregory and the Emperor, 

. 223 

. Transmigration of souls, doctrine of, 
of the ancients, ii. 166 ^ 
Tiavelling, increased facilities for, 
of the Romans, i. 234 
Trinitarian monks, their works of 
mercy, ii. 73 


VAU , 

Troubadours, one of their services to* 
mankind, ii. 232 

‘ Truce of God,’ importance of the, 
ii. 254 

Truth, possibility of adding to the 
hftppiness of men by diffusing 
abroacl, or sustaining, pleasing 
falsehoods, i. 62. Saying of Pytha- 
goras, ^3. Growth of, with civili- 
sation, 137. Industrial, political, 
and philosophical, 1 37-140. R6la»< 
tion of mouachism to the abstract 
love of truth, ii. 189. Causes of 
the mediaeval decline of the love 
of truth, 212 

Tucker, his adoption of the doctrine 
of the association of ideas, i. 26, 
note 

Turks, their kindness to animals, i. 
289 

Types, moral, i. 166. All charac- 
ters cannot be moulded in one 
type, 158 


U LPIAN on suicide, i. 218, note 
Unselfishness of the Stoics,!. 
177 

Usury, diversities of moral judg- 
ment respecting, i. 92 . 

Utilitarian school. See Morals , 
Virtue; Vico 

Utility, rival claims of, and intuition 
to be regarded as the supreme 
regulators of moral distinctious, i. 
1, 2. Various names by which 
the theory of utility is known, $. 
Views of the moralists of the 
school of, 3, et seq. 


V ALERIAN, his persecutions of 
the Christians, i. 464 
V.aleriu8 Maximus, his mode of moral 
teaching, i. 174 

Vandals, their conqu4it of Africa, ii, 
160 

Varro, his conception of the Deity^ 
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* i. 163. On popular religious be- 
lief, 167 

Venus, effect of the Greek worship 
of, on the condition of women, u. 
291, note 

Vespasian, his dying jest,^ i. *269. 
Effect of his frugality* on the 
habits of the Komans, 292. 
Mimcle attributed to^im, 347. 
Uis treatment of philosophers, 

f, 448, note 

Vice, Mandeville’s theory of the 
origin of, i. 7. And that ‘ private 
vices were public lienefits,’ 7. 
Views of the Utilitarians as to, 
12. The degrees of virtue and 
vice do not correspond to the 
degrees of utility, or the reverse, 
40-42. The suffering caused by 
vice not proportioned to its crimi> 
nality, 67-69. Plato's ethical 
theory of virtue and vice, 179. 
Grote's summary of this theory, 
179, note. Conception of the 
ancients of sin, 196. Moral effi- 
cacy of the Christian sense of 

*sin, ii. 3, 4 

Virgil, his conception of the Deity, 
i. 163. His epicurean sentiment, 

, 193, 7iote, On suicide, 213. His 
interest in animal life, ii. 165 

Virginity, how regarded by the 
Greekis, i. 106. .Sschylus’ prayer 
to Athene, 105. Bees and fire 
emblems of virginity, 108, note, 
Heason why the ancient Jews at- 
tached a certain stigma to vir- 
ginity, 109. Views of Kssenes, 
100 

Virgins, Vestal, sanctity and gifts 
attributed to the, i. 106, 107, and 
note. Executions of, 407, and 
note, Beasons for burning them 
alive, ii. 41* How regarded by 
die i^mans, 297 

Virtue, Hume V theory of the crite- 
rion, essenfjal element, and object 
i. 4 Motive to virtue ao- 


VIR 

cording to the doctrine which 
bases morals upon experience, 6. 
Mandeville's the lowest and 
most repulsive form of this 
theory, 6, 7. Views of the essence 
and origin of virtue adopted by 
the school of Utilitarians, 7-9. 
Views of the Utilitarians of, 12. 
Association of ideas in which 
virtue becomes the supreme object 
of our affections, 27. Impossi- 
bility of virtue bringing pleasure if 
practised only with thateud, 36, 3G. 
The utility of virtue not denic<) 
by intuitive momlists, 39. The 
degrees of virtue and vice do not 
correspond to the degrees of 
utility, or the reverse, 63. Tlio 
rewards and punishments of con- 
science, 69, 60. The self-compla- 
cency of virtuous men, 64, 65, and 
note. The motive to virtue, ac- 
cording to Shaftesbury and Henry 
More, 76. Analogies of bcjiuty 
and virtue, 77. Their <lifference, 

78. Diversities existing in our 
judgments of virtue) and beauty, 

79, 80. Virtues to which we c<m 
and cannot apply the term beauti- 
ful, 82. The standard, tlmugh 
not the essence, of virtue, deter- 
mined by the condition of society, 
109. Summary of the relations 
of virtue to public ami private 
interest, 117. Emphasis with 
which the utility of virtue was 
dwelt upon by Aristotle, 124* 
Growth of the gentler virtues, 
132. Forms of the virtue of 
truth, industrial, political, and 
philosophical, 137. Each stag^ 
of civilisation is spMi.ally ap- 
propriate to some virtue, 147.4 
Kational virtues, 161. Virtues, 
naturally grouped together accord- 
ing to principles of ^uity or eon- 
gruity, 153. Distinctive beauty 
of a moral type, 164. Budimeu- 
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tary virtues differing in different 
ages, nations, and classes, l/>4, 
155. Four distinct motives 
leading men to virtue, 178-180. 
Plato’s fundamental proposition 
that vice is to virtue what disease 
is to health, 179. Stoicism the 
best example of the perfect sever- 
ance of virtue and self-interest, 
181. Teachings of the Stoics 
that virtue should conceal itself 
from the world, 186. And that 
the obligation should bo distin- 
guished from the attraction of 
virtue, 186. The eminent cha- 
racteristics of pagan goodness, 
100. All virtues are the same, 
according to the Stoics, 192. 
Horace’s description of a just 
man, 197. Interested and dis- 
interested motives of Christianity 
to virtue, ii. 3. Decline of the 
civic virtues caused by asceticism, 
139. luOuence of this change on 
moral philosophy, 146. The im- 
portance of the civic virtues ex- 
aggerated by historians, 147. 
Intellectual virtues, 188. Rela- 
tion of monuchism to these vir- 
tues, 189, ct seq. 

Vitalius, St., legend of, and the 
courtesan, ii. 320 

Vivisection, ii. 176, Approved by 
Bacon, 176, note 

Volcanoes, how regarded by the 
early monks, ii. 221 

Vultures, why made an emblem of 
nature by the Egyptians, i. 108, 
note 


Tff'A.Rf its moral grandeur, i. 95. 
V The school of the heroic vir- 
tues, 173. Difference between 
foreign and civil wars, 232. An- 
tipathy of the early Cliristians to 
a military life, ii. 248. in 

battle being the special sphei^ of 


WOM 

Providential interposition, 249. 
Effects of the militaiy triumphs 
of the Mohammedans, 251. In- 
fluences of Christianity upon war 
considered, 254. Improved con- 
difiou^of captives taken in war, 
256 

Warburton, on morals, i. 15, 

17, noiek, 

Watorland, on the motives to virtue 
and cause of our love of Cod, 
quoted, i. 9, note, 15, note 

Wealth, origin of the desire to pos- 
sess, i. 23. Associations leading 
to tho desire for, for its own sake, 
25 

Western Empire, general sketch of 
tho moral condition of tho, ii. 14 

Widows, care of the early Church 
for, ii. 3C6 

Will, freedom of the human, sus- 
tained and deepened by the asce- 
tic life, ii. 123 

Wine, forbidden to women, i. 93, 
94, note 

Witchcr.ift, belief in the reality of, 
i. 363. Suicide common amoi g 
w’itches, ii. 64 

Wollaston, his analysis of moral 
judgments, i, 76 

Women, law of tho Romans forbid- 
ding women to taste wine, i. 03, 
94, note. Standards of female 
morality of the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, 103, 104. Virtues, and 
vices growing out of the relations 
of tho sexes, 143. Female virtue, 
143. Effects of climate on this 
virtue, 144. Of large towns, 146. 
And of early marriages, 145. 
Reason for Plato’s advocacy of 
community of wives, 200. Plu- 
tarch’s high sense of female excel- 
lence, 244 Female gladiators at 
Rome, 281, and note. Relations m 
female devotees widi the anchor- 
ites, ii. 120, 128, 150.LThefrepndi- 
tion in savage life, 276» Cessa* 
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i Lion of the sale of wives, 276. 
Rise ot the dowry, 277. Kstab- 
lishment of monogamy, 278. 
DoctHne of the Fathers as to 
concupiscence, 281. Nature of 
the problem of the relations o# the 
sexes, 282. Prostitutiofl, 282- 
284. Recognition in Greece of 
two distinct orders of woman- 
hciod— the wife and the hctsera, 
287. Condition of Roman women, 
207) et seq. Legal emancipiition 
of women in Rome, 304. Un- 
bounded liberty of divorce, 306. 
Amount of female virtue in Im- 
perial Romo, 308-312. Legisla- 
tive measures to repress sensu- 
ality, 312. To enforce the reci- 
procity of obligation in marriage, 
312. And to censure prostitu- 
tion, 315. Influence of Chris- 
tianity on the position of women, 
316, et seq. Marriages, 320. 
Second marriages, 324. Low 
opinion of women, produce^l by 
asceticism, 338. The canon law 
ttinfavourablo to their propriobiry 
rights, 338, 339. Rarbariaii 
heroines and laws, 341-344. 
Doctrine of equality of obligation 
• in marriage, 346, The duty of 
man towards woman, 347. Con- 
demnation of transitory connec- 
tions, 350. Roman concubines, 
851. The sinfulness of divorce 
maintained by the Church, 350- 
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353. ^ Abolition of compulsoiy 
marriages, 353. Condemnation 
of mixed marriages, 353, 354. 
Education of women, 355. Rela- 
tion of Christianity to the female 
virtues, 358. Comparison of male 
and female chnractoristics, 358. 
The Pagan and Christian ideal 
of woman contrasted, 361-363. 
Conspicuous part of woman in 
the early Church, 363-365. Care 
of widows, 367. Worship of the 
Virgin, 368, 369. KfFoct of the 
suppression of the conventual 
system on women, 369. Revolu- 
tion going on in the omployinonts 
of women, 373 


X ENOCRATES, his tendernosu, 
ii. 163 

Xenophanes, his scepticism, i. 162 
Xenophon, his picture of Creek 
married life, ii. 288 


Z ADOK, the founder of the Saddu- 
cees, i. 183, note 

Zeno, vast place occupied by his 
system in the moral history of 
man, i. 17J. His snicido, 272. 
His inculcation of the practice of 
self-oxami nation, 248 
Zeus, univers.'il providonco atlri- 
biitod by the Creeks to, i. 161 
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May.— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Ac- 
cession of George HI. 1760-1870. 
SirTnoMAH KrskinbMav,K.C.B. (I^ord 
Farnborongh). 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 18s. 
Merivale (Chaiiles, D.D.). 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. 8 vols. Grown 8vo, 
3s. Ct/. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RE- 


' Lays Crown 8vo, 3.9. 6d. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 

Student’.^ Edition. I vol. Cr. 8vo, 
6s, 

People's Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 

* Trei't'lyan' Edition. 2vol.9. Crown 
8vo, Os. 

Cnhrnet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo, 

24.9. 

' Etlinbuiyh ' Edition. 3 vols. Svo, I 

6 . 9 . I 
LUjrary Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36.9. S 


PUBLIC: a Short History of the Last 
Century of the Coniinonwealth. 12mo, 
7s. 6il. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augu.stulus, B.c. 753-i^.D. 
476. With 5 Maps. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Montague.— THE EU-IMENTS OF 
ENGT.TSH CONSTITFItONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. C. ftONTAOUE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3.v. (k/, ^ 

Nash.-TIIE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS (CAUSES. By Vauohan Narh. 
With 8 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Cr. 8vo, 9s* 
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^Dwene College Essays.— Edited by i 
T. F. Tout, ACA., Professor of History j 
in the Owens College, Victoria Univer- 1 
sity, and Jamks Tait, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in History. With 4 Maps. 8vo, 
12 «. 6d. net. « 

Powell and TreveWan. — THE' 
PEASANTS’ RISING ANT) THE LOL- ^ 
LARDS : a Collection of Unpublished | 
Documents. Edited by Rdoar Powell i 
and G. M. I’bbvelyan. 8vo, 6.«. net. j 
Bandolph.-THE LAW AND POLICY i 
OF ANNEXATION^ with Special Refer- i 
ence to the Philippines ; together with I 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. * Hy i 
Cabman F. Randolph. 8vo, 95. net. 


Smith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. By R. BoswoRTH 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Stephens.— A UISTORt, OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. 
Mouse Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. aud II. 
18s. each. 

Sternberg.-MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Adalbert 
Count Stbhnbeuo. With Prctace by 
Lieut. -Col. G. F. K. Uendkuson, Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net 


Bankin (Reginald). i 

THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON AND! 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 8vo, | 
10s. Gd. net. 

A SUBALTERN S LETTERS TO HISi 
WIFE, (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo, j 
3s: 6rf. ' 

Bansome.— THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By CVRIL Ransomk, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

S# 0 bohm (Frederic, LL.D., E.S.A.) 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COM- 
MUNJTY. With 13 Maps aud Plates. 
8vo, 16s, 

• TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO- 
SAXON LAW being an Hssay 
supplemental to (1) ‘ 'J’lie English 
Village Comm unity,’ (2) ' The ’IVibal 
System iu Wales 8vo, 16s. 

Seton-Karr.-THE (L\LL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901 ; or a Review of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Movement, ami some subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir Henuy 
8ston-Karr, M.P. With a Front i8i»ieee 
byR.CATON Woodville, Ct. 8vo,5s.uot. 

Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THECIVIL 
WARS AND UNDER THE COMMON 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By Wm. A. 

‘ Shaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Sheppard^ THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE Q? WHITEHALL. By 
Edqar Sheppard, D.D., Sub-Dean of 
H.M, Chapels Royal, Sub-Alnioner to 
the Kng. With 6 Photogravure Plates 
and 83 other Illustrations. Medium 
8 to, 21s. net. 


Stubbs. -11 ISTORV OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN. By J. W. 
Stuiius. 8vo, 12.V. (id. 

Stubbs.- -IIISTGRICAL INTHODUC- 
TION TO THE ‘ROLLS SERIES’. 
By William Stitiirw, D.l)., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford and lh‘glus I'rol’essor 
of Modern Hi.^tory in the University. 
Collected and Edited by ARTHUR 
llAhftALL, M.A, Hvo, 12.N. 6fL net. 

Sutherland -I’lIE IllSTOliY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZKAJiAND, 
from 1606 - 1900. Bj Alexander 
S uTHKULA.s’i), M.A., and George 
Sutherland, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. Qd, 

’Paylor.— A STUDENT’S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA, fly 
Colonel Mkadowh '1’aylou, C.S.L, etc. 
Crown 8 VO, 7s. Gd. 

Thomson. - CHINA AND THE 
POW ERS : aNarrativoot tlieOutbreak of 

I 1900. By H. C. Thomson. With 2 Maps 

j and 29 liluhtratiuns. Hvo, IO 5 . 6^/. net. 

Todd. -PA R r.l A M EXTARY GOVERN- 
MENTIN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Ah’Ulus Todd, LJi.D. 8vo, 30^, uet. 

Trevelyan. -THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part f. 1766-1776. By 
Sir 0. O. Trkvklyvn, Bart. 8vo, 16«. 

TreVelyan.-IiNGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WYOLIFFE. By Gbobgk Macau- 
LAY TBBVBLTAN. 8vO, lib. 
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Wakeman and Hassall.— KRSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Henry Ofpley 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur IIas- 
6ALL, M.A. Crown 8 vo, 64 *. 

Walpole.-HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1816 TO 1868. By 
Sir Spinceu Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vole. 
Crown 8 VO, 6ji. eacli. 


Wylie (James Hamilton, M.A.). ^ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 voJs. Crown 8 vo. 
Vol. I., 1399-1404, 10s. Od. Vol. II., 

] 405-1406, 16.S. {out of print). Vol. 
HI., 1407-1411, 16s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 2U, 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DE 4 TH OF JOHN HUS. Cr. 
8 vo, 65 . net. 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc. 


Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON. INCLUDING ALL 
HIH OCCASIONAL WORKS. Edited 
by Jamks Spkodino. 7 vols. 8 \o, JCi 4s. 

Bagehot. - BIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDIES. By Walter Bagehot. 
Crown 8 vo, Zs. 6d. 

BERNARDS (THE) OF ABINGTON 
AND NETHER WINCllENDON : a 
Family lliatory. By Mrs. Napier 
Higgins. 2 vols. 8vu. 

Blouiit.-TIlE MEMOIRS OF SIR 
KDWAU1> BLOUNT, K.C.B., etc. 
Edited by Stuakt J. Reid, Anibor of 
‘ TIkj Life and I’inics of Sydney Smith,’ 
etc, Wdh 3 Plioiogravure Plates. 8 vo, 
lOvV, Od. net. 

Bowen. — EDWARD BOWEN: A 
^MEMOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. 
E. JiowEN. With Appendices, 3 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 2 other Illustra- 
tions. 8 vo, 12.S. 6 <L net. 

Carlyle.— I’ll OM AS CARLYLE : A 
History of hi.s Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. Crown hvo. 1795-1836. 2 
voU, 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Crozier.— MY INNER JdFE ; being a 
Chapter m Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
Crozier, LL.D. 8vo, 14.?. 

Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGIUERI: being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina 
Coniniedia '. By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, 
D.l). With Portrait. 8 vo, 125. 6 rf. 

Danton.-LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
11. BbK 8 LY. With Portraits. Cr. 8 vo, 65 . 

De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1776-1803. By W^iluam S. 
Cbildb-Pbiibbrton. With 4 Photo- 
gmvnrf PortraiU and other Illnitratlont. 
§To, gilt top, 12«. net 


Erasmus. 

life and LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By James Anthony Froude. Crown 
8 vo, 3s. t)d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his earliest Letters to liis Fitty-tirst 
Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
English QVanslations, with a Com- 
mentary. By Francis Morgan 
Nichols. 8vo, 185 . net. 
Faraday.-FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By John Tyndall. Crown 
«Svo, 35 . 6d. 

Fdnelon : hj.s Friends and his Enemies, 
1661-1715. By K. K. Sanders. With 
Portrait. 8 vo, 10.v. 6d. • 

Fox.-THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 
Crown 8 vo, 3.?, 6 r/. • 

Froude.— HUURELL FROUDE : Some 
Reprints and Beprinted Comments. 
With a Biographical Preface by the 
Editor, L. 1. Guinky. With Illustra- 
tions. 8 vo. 

Granville. -SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
tlraiul-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Old- 
field. With 17 Portraits. 8vo, gilt top, 
I 65 . net. 

Grey.-MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. 
By Mandbll Creighton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With 3 
Portraits, (.'rown 8 vo, net. 
Hamilton.- LIFE OF^IR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. BvR. P.^lRAVES. 8 vo, 
3 Yols. 165 . each. Addendum. 8 vo, 
6 d. sewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 
1801 - 1900. Second iSdition, 1901. 
Edited by M. G. Dauoubh, Barriiter- 
at-Law. 8 vo. 16c. net 
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^Havelock. ~ MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
JohnCijirk Marshman. Cr. 8vo, 3^. (></. 
Haweis.— MY JVIUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Hawbis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6.5. net. * 

Hunter. — THE LIFE OP SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I.. M.A., LLD. 'Author of ‘A 
History of Britisli India,’ etc. By 
Francis Henry Skrinb, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) aud 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. not. 
JackBon.— S'rONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Liout.-Col. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps aud 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, net. 
Kielmansegge. — DIARY OF A 
JOURNEY TO ENGLAND IN THE 
YEARS 176M762. By Count Frede- 
rick KiELMANsEaoR, With 4 Illustra- 
tions Crown 8vo, net. 
Lieven.--LEaTERS OF DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING HER 
RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1812 1834. 
Edited by LioneI/ G. Rohinson. With 
% Photogravure Portraits. 8vo, 115. net. 
Luther. -LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
Juuus Kostlin. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Faeaimiles of MSS. Crown 
• 8vo, 35. Qd. 

Macaulay. -THE TdFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevecvan, Bart. 
Popular Kditum. 1 vol, Cr. 8vo, 
25. Qd. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 65. 
Cabinet Editiftfi. 2 vols. PostSvo, 12*. 
‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
6 j. each. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 365. 
Max MUller (F.) 

THE LIFE AND LF/PrERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH M.\X 
mUlLER. Edited by his Wife. With 
Photogiavuro Poi traits and other 
Illu8trati<J!k. 2 vols 8vo, 32v. net. 
MY AUTOBWGRAPHY : a Fragment, 
With 6 Pilrtraits. 8vo, 125. 6rf. 
AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, IO5. (id. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol, U. Biographical Essay.s. 
Crown 8vo, 6f. 


Meade.-GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Hknrt 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10.s. 6d. net. 

Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS, By J. W. Mack Ain, With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by E. 11. New, etc. 2 vols. Urge 
Crown 8 vo, IO5. net. 

On the Banka of the Seine.— By 

A. M. F., Authoress of ‘ Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes Cruwn 8vo, 65. 

Pagot.-MEM01 RS AND LETTERS OP 
SIR JAMES PAGET. Edited by 
Stei'HEN Paokt, one of lii.s sous. With 
6 PortraitH (3 Photogravures) and 4 
other Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6»/. not. 

Place. -THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE, 1771-1851. By Graham Wal- 
LAS, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, l!^. 

Powya.-PAS8AGES FROM THE 
DIARIES OP MRS PHILIP LYBBE 
POWYS, OF HARDWICK HOUSE, 
OXON. 1756-1808. LMited by Emily 
J. Climbnson. 8vo, gilt top, 165. 

RAmakr/shna : his Lile and Sayuig-s. 
By the Right Hoti. F. Max MPller. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Rich. -MARY RICH, COUNTESS 
OF WARWK’K (1625 - 167H) : Her 
Family and Frieml>^, By C. Fell 
Smith, With 7 Photogravure I'ortraits 
and 0 other llliiatr.itions. 8vo, giR top, 
185. net. 

Rochester and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles 
II., with some Account of their 
Surroundings. Bv th*' Author of 
•The i4ifo of Sir Kmiolni Digl»y,’ 'The 
Life of a Png,’ etc. With 15 PoitraitB. 
8vo, ir>9 

Romanes.-THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S, Written ami 
Edited by hn Wikb. With Portrait 
and 2 lllustiations. Crown 8vo, 65. net. 

Russell. - SWALLOWFIELD AND 
rrs OWNERS. By Constance, Udy 
RUjwbll of Swallowlicld I’ark. With lo 
Photogravure i*ortraits aud 36 other 
Illiutratioqe. 4to, gilt edges, 42i. net* 
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Se 0 bohm.-THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS— JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow- Work. By Frederic 
Sbbbohm. 8vo, 145. 


Shake8peare.-0UTLJNES OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. 0. 
Halliwrll-Phillipi'S. With Illustra- 
tions and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 
8vo, 21s. 


Tales of my Father.— By A. M. F. 

Author of ‘ Foreign Courts and Foroira 
Homes,’ and ' On the Banks of the 
Seine Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tallentyre.-THE WOMEN OP THE 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. Tallentyrb. With 11 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6<?. net. 
Vietorm, Queen, 1819-1901. By 
Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 
net. ,, 

Walpole. - SOME UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Spbnceb Walpolb.K.C.B. 
With 2 Portraits. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Wellington.-LrPE OF THE DUKE 
OF WEI-.L1NGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gleio, M. a. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Arnold.-SEAS AND lands. By Sir 
Edwin A hnold. W ith 71 1 Iluatrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Baker (Sir S. W.}, 

EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 
6 TlluMtrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With 6 lllu.strationa. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

Ball (John). 

Til E ALP J N E GUIDE. Recoiustructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
Club by W. A. B. Coolidok. 

Vol. 1., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone 
Valley, from the Col do Tonda to 
the Sitiiplou Pas.s. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown 8vo, 12.s. net. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS; being a re- 
vision of the General Introduction to 
the ‘ Alpine Guide Crown 8vo, 3.v. 
net 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND: l)eing a Record of 
Excavation aiul Exploration in 1891. 
By J. Thbodohb Bbnt. With 117 H- 
loatrations. Crown 8vo, 3$. 6d. 


Brassey (The Late Lady). 

A VOYAGE IN THE 'SUNBEAM*; 
OUR HOMP; ON THE OCEAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 

Ccd)iMt Edition. With Map and 66 
lllu.strations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
Is. U. _ 

^Siltcr Library' Edition, WithDd 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 5d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 5d. sewed. Is. cloth. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustra- 
tions. Fcp., 2s, cloth, or 3a. white 
parchment, 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

Popular Edilioii. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, 6rf. sowed, U. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, 
AND THE ‘ROARING FORTIES’. 
(Jahind Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
Is. 5d. 

Fountain (Paul). 

THE GREAT DESERTS AND 
FORES'rS OF NORJ^ AMERICA. 
With a Preface by#V. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘The Naturalist in La 
Plata,’ etc. 8vo, 9^. 5d. net. 

THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND 
FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
With Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 
8vo, 10s. 6fl?. 
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Froude (Jambs A. ). 

OCEANA; or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6rf. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES ; or, the Bow of UTysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown S\o, 2.v. 
hoards, 2s, 6^^ cloth. 

Grove. — SEVENTY - ONE DAYS' 
CAMPING IN MOROCCO. Hy l.ady 
Grove. With Photogravure l^rtrait 
and 32 Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo, 1&. ^d. net. 

Haggard. — A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE ; Being an Account of Travels 
through i'alestine, Italy and tlie hsland 
ofCypriLS, undertaken in the year 1900. j 
By H. Riueh Haggard. ' With 31 | 
Illustrations from Phohigraphs. (,'rown ] 
8vo, gilt top, 12.V. ^d. net. j 

Heathcote.— ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man TIb.\THCOTB. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and IMiotographs ot the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. 8vo, IO 5 . M. net. 

Howitt.- VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 

• in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Ulustru- j 
tions. Crown 8vo, 35. 6</. ! 

Knight (E. F.). 

WITH THE ROYAL TOGR : a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain. With 16 Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Crown 8vo, 5.y. net. 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE';' 
the Narrative of a search for 'I’lea- j 
sure on the Desert l‘<land of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 2<3 Illustratious. | 
Crown 8vo, 35, 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a ! 
Narrative^ Recent Travel in Kash- ' 
mir, Westeili Tibet, Balti.stan, I^dak, • 
Gil^t, ani the adjoining Countrkw. ; 
Wl^ a Map and 54 illustrations. ; 
Crown 8vo, 3s. M. j 

THE ‘ FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC • a ! 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen ; 
in a Tbree-Tonner. With 10 Fml- 
|iaga Hliutratlona. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. { 


liOes.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 ]llu.stratiou.s and Photographs. O. 
8 vo. 65 . 

Lees and Clutterbiick.— B.0. 1887 : 
A HAM BLE IN BRITISH COLUM BIA. 
Bv J. A. T.eks and W. .1. CluttkhbuOK. 
With M.apainl 75 Illustration.*!. Crown 
8vo, 3s\ U. 

Lynch. -ARMENIA: Travels and 
Studie.s. By H. F. H. Lynch. With 
197 Illustrations (some iu lints) repro- 
duced from Pliotographs and Sketchen 
by the Author, 16 M.ips and Plans, a 
Bddiograjihy, and a Map ot Armenia 
and adjacent etnintnes. 2 vols. Medium 
8vo, gilt top, 425. net. 

Nansen. -THE FIRST CROSSING OP 
GREEN LAND. By FrIdwof NanskN. 
WRU 143 lUii!5tration.s and a Map. Cr, 
8vo, 3.9. 6f/. 

Rice. -OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
N ATI V K SOUTl 1 I N n I AN LI F E. By 
Stanlbv P. Rick, Indian ('ivd Service. 
8vo, 10.9. U , 

Smith.-CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. lUsKETT SMITH. 
With IlliiHtrationa and numerous Plans. 
Part I. EN(iLAND. 16mo, flv. uet. 
Part IJ. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16ino, 3.V, net. 

Spender. -TWO VVINTF'RLS IN NOR- 
WAY ; being an Account of Two 
Holidavs spent on Snow-.'ihocs and In 
Sleigh driving, and including an Ex- 
pedition to the Lapps. By A. EDMUND 
Spender. With 10 Illustrations from 

Photograpl)H. Hvo, IO5, Tiot. 

Stephen.- THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Sir LKeLfE 
Stephen, K.C.B. With 4 "illustrations, 
i'r. 8vo, 3.9. i\d. 

Three in Norway. Uy Two of them. 
With a Map ami IllustratiouB. Cr. 
8vo, 2s, boiud.s, 29 6f^, cloth. 


Tyndall (.John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
With 61 lIlu^tralioDH. (^own 8 vo, 
6 . 9 . 6 fR net. 

HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 
.\LPS. With 7 llluatratious. Cr. 
dvo, 65 . 6 ^. net. 

Willard- -THE LAND OF THE 
LATINS. By Ashton R, Wiljlard. 
With 11 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by His Gracb thkS(Eighth) DUKEfOF^ BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A, E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHERY. By 0. J. Longman, Col. 
H. Walhond, Miss Lkgh, etc. With 
li Maps, 23 Elates, and 172 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 
6 i^. net ; hall-boinid,witli gilt top, 9*-. net. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague Shear- 
man, W. Beacher 'I’homas, W. Rye, 
etc. With 12 Plates and 37 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 a. 
net; half- bound, with gilt top, 9s. net. 

BIO GAME SHOOTING, By Clive 
PHILIJPI’B-WoLLEY. 

Vol. r. Africa and America. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel 
W. Baker, W, C. Oswkll, F. C. 
Selous, etc. With 20 Plates and 67 
llliiatrationa in the ^’ext. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 6.V. net; hall-bound, with gilt 
top, 93 . net. 

Vol. li. Euiioi-b, Abia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions bv Lieiit.-Colonel R. Heber 
Percv, Alajor Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
llluHtratioiia in the Text. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 6 .f. net; half- bound, with gilt 
top, 9s. net. 

BILLIARDS. By Ma.ior W, Broadfoot, 
R.E., A. H. Boyd, W. J. Ford, 
etc, With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Text, and nunieron.s Diagrams. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, 63 . net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9.S. net. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Kk'Hardsun, 
etc. With 20 1’lates and 65 Jlluhtrations 
in the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 63. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 93 . net, 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the Hun. 
R. H. Lyttelton, A. Lang, W. 0. 
Grace, etc. With 13 Plates and .52 lllus- 
tiutious in tile Text. Ciown 8 vo, cloth, 
63 . net; half-bound, with gilt top, 93 . net. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albemarle 
and G. Lacy Hillieu. With 19 I’latea 
find 44 lllustrationa in the Text. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 63. net ; half-bound, with 
gilt top, 93. net. 


DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove etc. 
With Mlisical Examples, and 38 Full- 
page Plates* and 93 Illustrations in the 
Text. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 63 . net ; half- 
hound, with ^ilt top, 93 . net. 

DRIVING. By His Grace the {Eighth) 
Duke op Beaufort, K.G., A. E. T. 
Watson, etc. With 12 Plates and 64 
lllu.strations in the Text. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 63. net ; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 9 . 9 . net. 


FENCING. BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter II. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, etc. With 18 Plates and 24 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth, 6.9. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 
9.%. net. 


FISHING. By H. Cholmondblby- 
Pennbll. 

• 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Trout. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, 
Major .1 OHN P. Tkahern b, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous Illustrations of* 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8 vo, 6 s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, 93 . net. 

Vol. 11.— Pike and Other Coarse Fish. 
With Contributions by WILLIAM 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plate.s and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. 0. 8 vo, cloth, 63 . 
net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 93 . net. 


FOOTBALL.— By Montague Shearman, 
W. .J. Oakley, Frank Mitchell, etc. 
With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 63, net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, 53 . net. 


GOLF. By Horace G. iHDTOHiNSON, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P,, 
Andrew Lang, etc. With 34 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the I’ext. Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 63. net; halt-bound, with 
gilt top, 9«. net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY — continued. 

Edited by Hia Grach the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
Duke of Beaufort, K.Q,, ^Iowbray 
Morris, G, H. Longman, etc. With 5 
Plates aijil 64 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, On. ; lialLhoiiud, 
with gilt top, 9.^. net. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING. By 
Alfred C. tiARMavsouTH, the Hon. 
John Scott- Montagu, etc. With 18 
Plates and 136 lllnstrations ju the 'IVxt. 
Grown 8vo, cloth, 9a-. net; lialf-hound, 
12a. net. A Cloth Box lor use when 
Motoring, price 2v. net. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
the Right Hon, J. Buvce, M.P., Sir 
Martin Conway, etc. With 13 Plates 
and 91 llhistration.s in the Text. (/Vowu 
8vo, cloth, 6a. not ; halt-bound, Avith gilt 
top, 95. net. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selecte«l 
by Hedlby Peek. With 32 Plates and 
lF4 lllastrations in the Text. Cr. Hvo, 
cloth, 6a, net ; half-lHiund, with gilt 
top, 9a. net. 

IIACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl ok Sukfolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, etc. With Frontispiece and .66 
Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
6®. net ; half-bound, with gilt top, 9a. net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Mojiay Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8\o, cloth, 6v. 
net ; balf-bouinl, with gilt top, 9%-. net, 

ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
Pitman, etc. With 76 lllu.stratiunH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. net ; half-bound, | 
with gilt topl^A. net. I 

SEA FlSHIl^. By John Bickbrdykb, 
Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alfred C. 
Harmsworth, and W, Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. net ; 
half-bound, with top, 95. net. t 


SHOOTING. 

Vol. L— Field and Covert. By IjOrd 
Walsingham, Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwky, Bai-t., etc. With 11 Plates 
and 9f» Illustrations in tlie Text. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9a. net. 

Vol. lI.---MfX)R AND Marsh. By 
Lord Walsinoham, Sir Ralph 
Paynk-Gallwev, Bart.ek. With 8 
Plate.s and 57 111 ustrations in the Text. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, O'., net ; half-bound, 
with gilt top, IL. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heatir'Ote, (J. G. Tkbbott, 
T.‘ Maxwell With am, etc. With 12 
Plates and 272 llliistrations in the Text. 
Crown Hvo, cloth, (U. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, 9a. net, 

SWIMMING. By ARtiiiBALD Sinclair 
and William Henry. With 13 Plates 
and 112 lllustralious in the 'I'ext. Cr. 
8vu, cloth, 6a. net ; half-bouini, with 
gilt top, 9s‘. net. 

TENNIS, bAWN TENNIS, RACKE^fS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and 0. G. 
Heathuots, E. 0. Plkydkll-Bouvkrib. 
the Hon. A. LYTTKi/roN, eh:. With 12 
i^lales and 67 Illustrations iii the Text 
(hop'll Hvo, cloth, 6a. net; halt-bound^ 
with gilt top, 9a. net. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. 1. - Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Uacino Rulie, 
FirnNG-OuT, etc. By Sii Edward 
Suimvan, Bart., the Earl ok Pim- 
jiROKK, Lord Brasbky, K.C.B., etc. 
Witli 21 Plates and 93 lllufitrations 
in the Text. Crown Hvo, doth, 05. 
net ; 1 mil -bound, with gilt top, 95. net. 
Vol. li.— Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
America and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis ok Doffebin and Ava, 
K.l*., etc. With 36 Plates and 100 
Illustrations in tbe Text Crown 8vq, 
cloth, 65. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, 95. net. 
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FUR, FEATHER. AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Oown 8vo, price 5«. each Volume, cloth. 

% 

The Volumes are also issued half -hound in Lectthenr, vrith gilt top. Price 
“ . M, net each. 


THE PA RTRIDGE. Natural Histoht, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortlet ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbjhy. 
With 11 rihistratioi!8 and variouH Dia- 
grams. Crown 8 VO, 5s. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson; Shoot- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart- WORTLE Y ; 
Cookery, by Oeorob Saintsbury. 
Witli 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, 5.9. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shoot- 
ing, by A, J. Stuart- Wortley; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs Shand, 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo, ,5.s. 

THE HARE. Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascklles; 
^COUHSING, by CHAni.RS HIC'HARDSON, 
HdNTrNG. bv .1, S. CiMitoNs and G. II. 

(•<>-. l.s (v,) Kenney 
UKU ttKKT, \V itli IHilUhtiaiions. Grown 
8vo, 5.9. 


RED DEER, c Natural History, by the 
Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron op Lochiel; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrington ; 
CooKRRY, by Alexander Innbs Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne- Hardy. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
Douglas Pennant; Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innbs Shand. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess of 
Granby. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H, Custancb ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE RABBIT. By Jambs Edmund 
Harting. Cookbby, by Albxaniwcb 
Innbs Shand. With 10 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PJKEANDPERCH. By William Senior 
(' Redspiiiner,’ Editor of the Pieldf. 
With Chapters, by John Bickbrdykb 
and W. H. I'opb. Cookery, by Alex- 
ander J NNBs Shand. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Alverstone and Alcock.— SURREY 
CRICKET : Its History and Associa- 
tions. Edited by the Right Hon. Ta)rd 
Alverstone, L.C.J., President, and C. 
W, Alcock, Secretary, of the Surrey 
County Cricket Club. With 43 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, I6s, net. 


Biokerdyke.-DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Biokeb- 
DTKB. With- Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full- page Illustrations, 
aown 8vo, 3s. Jd, 


Blackburne,— MR. BLACKBURNE'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself, 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
awl a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graham. With Por- 
trait of Mr. Blackburne. 8vo, 7s. 6d. not. 

Dead Shot (The) : oi\ ^rtsman's 
Complete Guide. Beii^a 'l^atise on 
the use of the Gun, Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons 4u the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeoxh 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous lUustni- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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SBllis. -CHESS SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Gamea of Cheaa. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Er4Lis, M.A. 8vo, 
45, 6rf. 

Folkard.-Tl{E WILD-FOWLER: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
GaDping-puTita, Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feis and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., eto. 
By H. C. Folkard. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 125. '6rf. 

Ford.-THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewiitten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. liONOMAN, M.A. 
8 VO, 145. 

Franeia.-A BOOK ON ANGLING: 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fi.shiiig m 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flics. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 1,5.?. 

Rpemantle.-THE BOOK OF THE 

%1FLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fre- 
mantle, V.D., Major, l.st Bucks V.R.C. 
With 64 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the 
Text. Svo, 125. net. 

Gathorne-Hardy.—AU'J'UMNS TN 
ARGYLESllIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon. A. E. Gathcrnk- 
Haroy. With 8 Photogravure Illus- 
trations by Archibald Thobburn. 
8vo, 6.5. net. 


Lillie.-CROQUET UP TO DATE. 
Containing the Ideas and Teachings of 
the Leading Players and Champions. 
By Arthur Lillie. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieut. ‘Col. the Hou. H. Need- 
ham, C. D. IjOcock, etc. With 19 
Illustratiou.s(16 Portraits) and uAineroua 
Diagrams. 8 vo, 10 ?. 6d, net. 

Locock.~SlDE AND SCREW : being 
Notes on the Theory and IVaetiec of the 
Game of Billiards.* By C. D. lAlcoOK. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8 vo, 6 ?. not 

Longman.-CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. IjOngman. Fcp. Svo, 
25. 6d. 

Macken 2 ie.-N 0 TE 8 FOR HUNT! NO 
MEN. By Captain Coktlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Oown Svo, 2,?. Qd. Ret. 

Madden. -THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIA.M SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sp^>rt. 
By the Right Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-ChaiKudlor of the University of 
Dublin. 8 vo, gilt top, 16.?. 

Maskelyne.-SHARPS AND FIjVTS : 
a Complete Revelation ol the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By John Nevil Makkklynb, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 65 . 

Millais (John Guillk). 

THE WILD FOW LER IN SCOTLAND. 
Witli a Frontispiece in Fhotogravuro 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.U.A., 

8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloureu 
Plates, and 1)0 Illustrations from the 
Author’.s Drawings and from Photo*- 
graphs. Royal 4to, gilt top, 8O5, net. 


Graham. — COUNTRY P ASTIM ES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustratfons from 
Drawings and Photograph.s. Crown 
Svo, gilt edges, 3.?. net. 

Hutohinaou.— 'J’HE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy^Pascob, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Ta™u, H. j. Whioham and 
Messrs. SotIon & Sons. With 71 
Porhaits jlom Photographs. Large 
Crown Svo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net, 

Iiang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lanq. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crows Svo, Sf. $d. 


THE NA'HJRAL history OF THE 
BRITISH SURFACE - FEEDING 
DUCKS. With 6 I'hotogravures and 
66 Plates (41 m (Colours) from Draw- 
ings by the Autlior, ARCHIBALD 
Thorburn, and Irom Pliotograpbs. 
Royal 4to, ‘dotli, gilt top, £6 65 . net. 

Modern Bridge.- - By ‘ Slam '. With 
a Reprint oi the I^aws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and 'Turf 
Clubs. 18mo, gilt edges, 35 . 6 <f. net. 

Park.~THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
WiLLLiM Park, Jun., Cltampioti 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text Grown 
8 vo, 7«. Qd. 
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Payne-Oallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart). 
THK CROSS-BOW : its History, Oon- 
striiciion and Management. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 4to. 

LBTTERvS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(^First Series). On the choice and 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Is, 6cl. 

LErrERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series). On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-ill Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Series). Compri.sing a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the Brili.sh 
lalamls, with Complete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coa.st and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations, Or. 
8vo, 185. 


Pole.— THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
BRN SCIENTIFIC G<VME OP WHIST. 
By William Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo, 
gilt edge.s, 2s. net. 

• 

Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws ami Etiquette of Whist. 
By Richaud^A. Phoctor. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3.s'. net. 

Konalds.-THE FLV-FISHER’S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Alkrkd Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plate.s. 8vo, 14*’. 

Selous. -SPOUT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By Frederick 
COURTENKY Sklous. With 18 Plates 
and ‘65 Illustrations in the I’ext. Med- 
ium 8vi), 12.*?. 6(1. net. 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 


LOG/a, llHETOnW, 

Abbott.— THEBILBMENTSOF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3*-. 


Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Essay and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 325. 

AN INTRODUUnON TO ARISTO- 
TLE’S ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Book 
X., c, vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Note.s. 
By the Rev. E. Moore, D.D. Crown 
8vo, 105. 6d. 


Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Elus, Jambs Speddinq and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo, £3 ISs. 6d. 


PSVOIiOLOGY, ETC. 

Bacon (Francis)— 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works. Edited by 
James Sfeddino. 7 vols. 8vo, 
£4 As. 

% 

THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whatkly, D.D. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 


TUB ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. 11. Gibbon. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

THB ESSAYS : WitlT ^Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fop. 8vo, 65. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume. 
Fcp. Svo, 25. 6d. 
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• Bain (Alexandeu). 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCTENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology ami 
Ethics. CiVjwn 8vo, IO. 9 . 6</. 

Or Separately, 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. M. 

Part II. THEORY OP ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6<^. 

IjOGIC. Part I. Deduction. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part IT. Induction. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d!. 

THE SENSES AND TH E I NTELLECT. 
8vo, Ifo. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo, 15s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. Svo. 2.^. 

Brooks.- THE ELEM ENTS OF MIND ; 
being .an Examination into the Nature 
of the First Division ot the Eleiiienlary 
Substances of Life, Hy H, .Iamyn 
BHOOK.S. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Crozier (John H battik). 
OIVILTZA’nON AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
* of Political, Religious ami Soci.il 
Philosophy. 8vo, i4i. 

HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT: 011 the JJne.sof ALul- 

* ern Evolution. 

Vol. I. 8vo, 14s. 

Vol. 11. {f)i p re pant lion.) 

Vol. III. Svo, 10.S. U. 

Davidson.— THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Explained and Applied. By 
William L. Davidson, M.A. (> Svo, 6s, 

Green (THOMA.S Hill).— THE WORKS 
OF. Edited hy R. L. NKT-rnSsHip. 

Vols. 1. and H. Philosophical Works. 
Svo, 16s. each. 

Vol. III. Mi,scellanie.s. With Index to 
the three Volume.^, and Memoir. Svo, 
‘21s. 

LECTURBS ON THE PRINrU'LES 
OF POLITICAL OIJLIGATION. 
With Preltoe by Bernabd BosaN- 

QURT. Wo, 5s. 

GurnhilL-TUE MORALS OF SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. Gubnhill, H. A. 
Vol 1., Cr.,^8vo, .5s. net. Vol. U., 
f j Cr.^Svo, 6.S. net. 


Hodgson (Shadwobth H.). 

TIME AND SPACE: a MeUphysical 
Essay. Svo, 16s. 

THE THEORY OP PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols, Svo, 24s. 

THE PHIWSOPHY OP REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. Svo, 2ls. 

THE METAl’HYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE, Book 1. General Analysis 
of Experience , Book II, Positive 
Science , Book 111. Analysis of 
Con.scioua Action ; Book TV. The 
Real Uuiverfte. 4 vols. Svo, 36s. net. 

Hume, -the PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
hy T. 11. Grekn and T. H. Grohk. 4 
vols. Svo, 2Ss. Or separately. Eseays. 
2 vols. 14v. 'Preatiao of Human Nature. 
2iol^ 14s. 

James (William, M.D., Ll^.D.). 

THE W 1 J. i . i'O B E L I E V E, and Other 
Essays in Popular Pliiloaophy. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6L 

THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPEIHEN<^E a Study in Human 
Naturi* Being the Gilford Lecture.^ 
on Naiurd Riligi'vu delivered at 
l'Minl)iirgh in 160l-lfl(>2. Svo, 12s. net 

Justinian.-THE INSTri'UTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, ohietly that 
of lluselike, with English Introduction, 
'lYauslatiou, Notes and Summary. By 
i'noMAe C. Bandars, M.A. 8vo, ilSs. 

Kant (Immanurl). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THKORV OF ETHICS. Translated 
hy T. K. A/moTT, B. D. With Memoir. 
Svo. 12 l 6L 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHVSIC OF ETHICS. 
TrauHlatt'fl tiv T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. 
Crown Svo, 3 y. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OP THE POUR 
FIGURES. TVandated by T. K. 
Abbott. Svo, 6><. 
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Kelly.-GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. By Edmond Kelly, 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 
8vo, 7«. 6d. net. Vol. 11. Collectivism 
and Individualism. Cr. 8vo, 10s. net. 

KlUiok.-HANDBOOK TO MILL’S 
SYSTEM OP LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
Kiluok, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3.?. 6^7. 

Ladd (Gbobqb Tbumbull). 
PHILOSOPHY OF CONDUCT : a 
Treatise of the Facta, Principles and 
Ideals of Ethics. 8vo, 21^. 
ELEMENTS OP PHYSIOIX>GICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 2U 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges am I Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12^. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, Pis. 

PRIMER OP PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8 VO, 5j». 6rf. 

Leoky.-THE MAP OF LIFE ; Con- 
duct and Character, By William 
Edward Hartpolk liECKY. Library 
Edition, 8vo, 10.9. 6rf. Cabinet Edition, 
C^own 8vo, 69. net. 

Luto»lawskl.-TTTE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PIjATO’S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato’s Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Win- 
CKim Lutoslawskt. 8vo, 219. 

MucUttller (F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo. 

2U, 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 189. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 
DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, 59. 

Mill (John StDart). 

A SYSTEM OP LOGIC, Cr. 8vo. Hs, 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. id. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESEN- 
TATIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 
8vo, 29. 


Mill (John Stuart)— 
UTILITARIANISM. 8vo, 25. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OP SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 

169 . 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essay.s. 8vo, 59. 

Monck.-AN * J NTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC. By WiLUAM IIrnry S. 
Monck, M.A. Crown 8vo, 59. 

Pierce.— STUDIES IN AUDITORY 
ANT) VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION : 
Easays on Experimental Psychology. 
By A. H. Pierce. Cr. 8vo, 6.5. 6d. net. 

Richmond. -THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. By Ennis Richmond. Crown 
8vo, 3.5. 6f/. net. 

Romanes. -MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By Georor John 
Romanes. Crown 8vo, 4.5. 6d. 

Sully (Jambs). 

AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: it« 
Forms, its Oan.se, its Development 
ami its Value. 8vo, 129. 6d. net. 

1’HE HUMAN MIND : a Text-book of 
P.sychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 2].«. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Or. 
8vo, 9.5. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OF 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 69. 6fl. 
STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo. 
10.5. 6(7. 

CHILDBICN’S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Anthor'.s ‘Studies of Child- 
hood ’. With 2.^> Illustration.s, Crown 
8vo, 4.5. 6f/. 

Sutherland. -THE ORIGIN AND 
GROW’ril OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Alexander SfTHEBi.AND, 
M.A. 2 vois. 8vo, 289. # 

• 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC : an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science [of 
Reasoning. By Alfred .Tambs Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, *2s. 6<i. 
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• •Thomas. - INTUITIVE SUGfJES- 
TrON. By J. W. TU0MA8, Author of 
‘Spiritual Law in the Natural Worhl,’ 
etc. Urowu 8vo, Jis-. net. 

Webb. -THE VEIL OF ISIS; a Series 
of Essays oii Idealism, Thomas E. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 

Weber.-HISTORY QF IMIILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor 
in the University of Btrasburg. 'fraus- 
lated by Fbah k Thilly, Pli . I). 8vo, lG.s. 

WTiately (Aucuuisuoi*). 

BACON'S ESSAYS. Will* AimoUtions. 1 
8vo, 10.V. 6</. 

EluEMEN'l'S UF LOOIC. Ciowii Svo, 
4s. 

ELEMENTS OF lIHETOlilC. Ciown 
8vo, 4,s. (J(/. 


Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEP'nCS. 'Pianslated by the Rev. 
0. J. RKicHKii, M.A. Crown 8vo, 16jr. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
CREEK PHILOSOPHY. lYanslated 
by Sarah F. Allkynb and EvttYN 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Or. 8vo, Kb. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleynk and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. 
(Jrown 8vo, 18*'. 

SOCRATES AND THE SOORATIO 
SCHOOLS. Translated by Rev. 
0. J. Reich EL, M.A. Cr. 8vo, Kb. (W. 
ARISTm’LE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS. lYanslated by B. 
F. C. Costelloe, M.A., and J. H. 
Muiuhead, M.A. '.ivoU. Or. 8vo,24a. 


STONYIWMT PUILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vu, Is. d</. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
• LEDGE. By John Riok.-\by, S..f. 
Crown 8vo, 5.s. 

GENERAL METAP 1 1 YS J CS. By .1 ohn 
Hiokaby, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5.s. 

* LOGIC. By Richahu F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8 VO, .bv. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS 
AND N ATU RAL LAW ). By Joseph 
Rkkauy, S.J. Crown 8vo, 

NATURAL TH EO LOGY. By Bekna ilD 
Bokdder, S.J. Crown 8vo, & d . 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Maher, 
SJ., D.Litt., M.A. (Loud.). Crown 
Hvo, Gi, G/L 


History and Science of Lang:uage, etc. 


Davidson ,— leading AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Ex-: 
plained and Exeinphlied. By William | 
L. Davidson, M.A. Fcp. 8^, -is. GrL , 

Farrar.—LANCUAGE AND i.AN~ 
GUAOES. By l\ W. Faurab, D.D., ' 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, Gy. 

Graham. -^ENGLISH SYNONYMS, i 
Claseihed and Explained ; with Practical ; 
Exercises. Jly G. F. Graham, Fcp. ■ 
8vo, • 

1 

MaxMtUler(K.). I 

ITIK SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. I 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 10*. 


Max Muller (F.) — contium'd. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAJ3. - 
Crown 8 VO, 5y. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. HI. ESSAYS ON 
IaANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Crown 8v!}.. Os. 

LAS'r ES.SAYS; Fir'd; Sene.s. Essays 
on lainguagu, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, G«. 

Boget.-THESAURUS OP ENGU8H 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Clrnim 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas aiid Assist in Lite- 
rary OoniposltiotL By Pbtbb Kaek 
R fKiBT, M.D.. P.R.a With full Index. 
Cr. 8vo, 9if. net. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley (W. J.). 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HlSTOaY 
AND THEOJIY. Crown 8vo, Part 
T.,5s. Part 11., lOi. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO- 
MIC. Crown 8vo, Qs. net. 

Bfteehot-ECONOMIC STUDIES. Ry 
Waltbk BaoBHOT. Crown 8vo, as. (k/. 

Barnett. — PllAC'riCABLE SOCIAI^ 
ISM. Essays on Social Roforni. Hy 
Samubl a. and llKNitiKrrA Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, e-s. 

Devas.— A MANUAL OP POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7.s. W. (Stuni/hunt Vhdo- 
SiTphical ScTkn.) 

Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES. By F. W. Lawrence, 
M.A. With Index and 18 Maps and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8.v. (j</, 

Leslie. - ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. K. Ci.ikkjs Leslie, 
lion. LL.D., Dubl. 8vo, 10<v. 

Maoleod (Henuv Dunning). 
BIMETALLISM. 8vo, 5.v. net. 
fll E ELEM ENTS OF BANK ING. Cr. 
8vo, 39. GJ. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. 1 . 8vo, 12 a -. 
Vol. H. I R 


Macleod (Henry Dunnikg)— awi, 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. 
In I vol. 30 a . net ; or sepa 
Vol. 1., 10;;. net. Vol. II., Part 
10.9. net. Vol. II., Part II., \Qs. net. 
INDIAN* CURRENCY. 8vo, 2«. 6d. 
net. 

Mill.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
John Stuart^Mill. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. Gd. 
Library EdUum. 2 vols. 8vo, 30^. 

M U 1 h a 1 1. - INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. Mulhall, F.S.S. With 32 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Symes.— POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Short Textbook of Political Economy, 
With Problems for solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Sociali-sni. By J. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2 a'. 6d. 

Toynbee.- LECTUR]-:S ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18TU CENTURY IN ENGLAND. By 
Arnold Toynbee. 8vo, 10a-, Gd. 

Webb (Sidney aii<l Beatrice). t 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
8vo, 7s. Gd. )iet. 

IN DUSTIUA L DEMOCRACY : a Study 
in Tviule Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo, 

I 2a'. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY. 8vo, 6 a net. 


Involution, Anthropology, etc. 


Avebury. — 'ITIE origin of 

CJ VILlS.VriON, and the Primitive 

(.'Oiiditiou ot Man. By the Right Hoii. 

Lord Aveuuiu'. With G Plates and 

20 Illustrations. 8vo, 18.s’ 

Clodd (Edward). 

TOE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3 a -. ikl. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being 
a Popular Abridged Kdiliou ot ‘The 
Story of Creation'. With llhistra- 
tions. Pep. 8vo, 1a. Gd. 


Packard.-LAMARCK, THE FOUN. 
DER OK EVOLUTION : hia Life and 
Work, wjth 'I'ranslations of his Writ- 
ings on Organic Evolution. By Alpheos 
8. Paokakd, M.D., LLD., Professor of 
Zoology and Geology in Brown Univer- 
.sity. With 10 Portrait and.AOther lllus- 
trations. Ijirge Crown 8vo, 9a. net 

Romanes (Georg e J ohn). « 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd Mor- 
GAN. Crown 8vo, 6a. net, 

AN EXAMINATION OFWEISMANN. 
ISM. Crown 8vo, Gs. 
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• Aomanes (George Jors) -continued. \ 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN:! 
au Exposition of the Doi-winian | 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. ! 

Part I. The Darwinian Theory, j 
With Portrait of and 125 i 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. ' 


Part II. Post- Darwinian Qobr- 
TiONs : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait ot the Autlior and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10 a fid. 

Part 111. Post- Darwinian Ques- 
tions; isolation and Physiological 
Soleetioii, Crown 8vo, 5.v. 


The Science of Religion, etc. 


Balfour.--TllE FOUNDATIONS OF i 
BELIEF; being Note.s Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. By the Bight 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour. Crown 
870, 6 a net. 

flaring-Gould.”-THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Jtev. S. Baiuno- 
Gould. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 8.«. iici. each. 

CampbelL-RELlGlON IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By tlie Rev. Lbwi.s 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 15.s-. 

Davidson. -THEISM, as Grouiirled in | 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures tor 1892 and 1893, delivered at 

• Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. 8vo, 16s. 

James.— THE VARIETIES OF Rh;. 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE : a Study m 

• Human Nature. Being the Ginord 
Lectures on Natural Religion di-livered 
at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By W illiam 
James, LJj.D., etc. 8vo, PJa net. 

Dang (Andrew). 

MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo, 10a 6(f. 
CUSTOM and MYTH; Studie.s oi 
Early Usage and Beliel. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, S.'#. 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vola. Crown 8vo, 7.f. I 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY ; a Reply to j 
Professor Max Muller. 8vo, 9 a | 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. j 
8vo, 5s. net. ; 

Leighton.*— TYPICAL MODERN | 
CONCEPTIONS OF GOD ; or, The I 
Absolute oti German Romantic idealism { 
and of English Evolutionary Aguos- ! 
ticism. By Joseph AlIxander j 
LiiqRton, Professor of Philwophy in j 
Hobart College, U.S. Crown 8vo, 3^ 6rf, ■ 
net. I 


Max Mdller (Thu Right Hou. F.). 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV, Essays nil My Uio- 
logy an«l Folk Lore. Crown 8vo, 5 a 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PlilLUSOPIiy. 8vo, 18 a. 

CONTKI BUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo,82if. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RE- 
LIGION, as iJlustrated hythe Ueligioii.'j 
01 India. Tlie llihhiot Ijectures, de- 
livered at Pm* Chapter House, West- 
minster Abbey, in 1878. i^r. 8vo, bs. 

JNTHOHUCTION To THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION : Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8vo, 5.s’. 

NATURAL REIJIHON. The Girtord 
Lei tores, delivered bcfoie the Uni- 
versity ol Gla-sgow in 1888. Cr. 8vo,6a 

PHYSICAL RELIGION, llie Gitlord 
Lectures, delivered la fore the Uwvar- 
sil y of ( I iasgow i u 1 890. < Ir, 8vo, Sa. 

ANTH KOPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
TheGilloni U^'durijs, delivered betorn 
the Cuiversity of (Rasgow in 1891. 
tlrown 8vo, fi-*. 

THEOSOPHY . or, I’SYCIIOLOGICAL 
HELKHUN. ^1le Gifl'ord l^ucturea, 
delivered betoro the Uuivmity of 
Glofigow in 1892. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, de- 
livered at the Royal institution in 
March, 1894. Crown 8vo, 6#. 

JJVS'r ESSAYS. Second Serift»—P>Miyi 
gu the Science of Religion. Cr. 8?o, 6 $, 
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Oake8mith.-THE RELIGION OF Wood-Martin (W. GA 

TRACES OF .THE ELDER FAITHS 
OF ‘IRELAND : a Folklore Sketch. 


PLUTARCH: a Pagan Creed of 
Apoetolic Times. An Essay. B> John 
Oakebmith, I). Lilt., M.A. Crown 8vo, 
54>, net. 


A Handbook of Irish PhrC'Christiau 
Traditions. With 192 [llnstrations, 
2 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 

PAGAN IRELAND ; an Archaeological 
Sketch. A Handbook of Irish l^e- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. Sno, 15s. 


Classical Literature. Translations, etc. 


Abbott. -HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edite<l by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, Is. 

Alsohylus. - EUMENIDKS OF 
iESCHYLUS. With Metrical English 
Translation. By J. F. Davies. 8vo, 7.«. 

Aristophanes. -THE ACH ARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Crown 8 VO, Is. 

Becker (W. A.). Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 

GALLUS : or, Roman Scenes ui the 
'Piine of Augustus. With Notes and 
"Exoursuso.s. With 26 Illustrations, 
(kown 8vo, 3s. 6c2. 

OHARICLEB: or. Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 85. Sd. 

Campbell.-REUGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St 
Andrews. 8vo, 15^. 

Cicero. — CICERO’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I.. 
II., HI,, 8vo, each 12^. Vol. IV,, 16,9. 
V0LV.A4S. Vol. VI. ,125. Vol. VII., 
lute, 75. 6ti. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Clascal Instructors of Harvard 
University. Vols. XL, 1900 ; XIL, 1901 ; 
XHl., W2. 8vo, 65. dd. net each. 


Hime. - LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. By Lieut. -Colonel Henry 
W. L. Hime (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Homer.-THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 
llonoiuto English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 65. 

Horace.-THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Lile, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 

5<s‘. net. 

Lang.-IiOMER AND THE EPIC. 

Bv Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo, 
net. 

Lucian.~TRANSLATIONS FROM 
LUCIAN. By Auggsta M. Campbell • 
Davidson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo, 

5:>. net. 

Ogilvie.— HORAE LATIN AE . Studie.s 
in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ogilvib, M.A., LL.D., H.M, 
Chief Inspector ot Schools for Scotland. 
Edited by Alexander Souter, M.A. 
With a Memoir by Joseph Ogilvik, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 12s. 6(1 net. 

Riuh.-A DlunONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 65. net. 

Sophocles.— lYanslated info English 
\or8e. By Robert Whidnlaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby Bihool. Cr. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

TyrrelL-DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo, 65. 
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•Virgil. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by .John 
CONTNOTON. Crown 8vo, 65 . 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English V^se by John 
CONINOTON. Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

THE ^NEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. • By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6.v. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By W. J. Thornhill. Crown 8vo, 
6 a-, net. 


Virgil —coniimud, 

THE .WBID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by ilAiiKa 
Rhoadks. 

Books f.-VI. Crown 8vo, C.v. 

Books VTI.-XII. Crown Svo, 5.v. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OF VIRGIL. Translate«l into English 
Prose by J. W. Mackail, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. l6ino, 

Wilkin8.-THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
Svo, 6.^. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Arnold.-TllE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD : or, the Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. With U Illustra- 
tions after Holman Hunt. Crown Svo, 
5^. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 

CHAMBER COMEDIES ; a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 

• Drawing-room. Crown Svo, hs net. 
FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown | 
• Svo, 35. net. ! 

KUMPRLSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male , 1 Fe- 
male). From ' F.airy Talc Plays and 
How to Act Them’. With Illustra- 
tious, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
Svo, sewed, 6r/. i 

Bird.— RONALD’S FAREWELL, and! 
other Verse.s. By Gkorok Bird, M.A., | 
Vicar of Brad well, Derbyshire. Fep | 
Svo, 45. M. net. 

Dabney.— THE MUSICAL BASIS Of! 
VERSE : a Scientific Study of the 
Principlcg of Poetic Composition. By 
J. P. Dabney. Crown Svo, net, ^ 

Ingelow (.Iran). 

POETICAL tVORKS. Completi* m One ; 

Volume. Crown Svo, gilt top, Gt, net. l 
LYRICAL AND OTEIER POEMS, j 
Selected from the Writings of Jean ; 
iNOBiyOw. Fcp. Svo, 2.?. M. cloth I 
plain, Ss. cloth gilt. ' 


Keary.— THE BROTHERS; a F.iiry 
MiVioue. By C F. Kkart. Crown Svo, 
4v. net. 


I Lang (Andrew). 

GRASS OF Parnassus. Pq>. svo, 
25. 6flf. net. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrkw Lang. With 100 Illns- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt eiigoH, 65 . 

Lecky.— I’OEMS, By the Right Hon, 
W- E. H. l.KiTKY. Fcp. Svo, 55. 

Lytton (Thk Earl op), (Owkn Mkbx- 

DITH). 

THE WANDERER. (>. Svo, lOv. Qd, 
LUCILK. Crown Svo, 10.^. fid. 
SELECTED POEMS. Ct. Svo, IOy. (id. 


Macaulay. -LA VS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, WITH ‘IVRY' AND ‘THE 
ARMADA By Ijord MArAOLAT. 
Illustrated by G. Schahk. Fcp. 4to, 

105. dJ. 

Bijou 

Edition, ISmo. 2.s. M., gilt top. 

Poptilar 

Edition , Pep. 4to, Qd. sewed, Is.elotb. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wkcdelin. Ct, 
Svo, 3s. net. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp, Svo, Is. 
sewed, Is. 6d. cloth. 
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MacDonald.— A BOOK OF STRIFE, 
IN 'IHE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL; Poem«. By Geobok 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18ino, 6s. 


Morris (William). 

POET 10 AL WORK ,S-Libiiary 
Edition. 

Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 5s. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 5s-. net Ciu'.h. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OP .lASON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems, (’rown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown 8vo, ,5s. 
net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, Done 
into EiiKlish Verse. Crown 8vo, ,5s. 
net. 

'PHE ililNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. Oown 8vo, 5s. 
nut. I 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDEHGEA'rS. Translated 
by William Morris and A. J. 
Wyatt. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Certain of the Portical Works may also 
be had in the tollowiug Editions ; — 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Poniilar Edition. 5 Vols. l2mo, 
555.'*. ; or 5s. e.icli, .sold separately, i 
The same in 'Pen Parts, 25s. ; or| 
2?. 6//. e.aeh, sold .separately. 

%heap Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. ^ 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square 
crown Svo, 6s. 

For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 27, 37, 40. 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poena 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glossary, By Mary 
Macleod Banks. Fcp. Svo, 3s. 6«I. 

Nesbit.-LA*YS AND LEGENDS. By 
E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland), 
Fir.st Serie.s. Crown Svo, 3s. 6t#. Second 
Series. With*Portrait. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Ramal. -SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By Walter Ramal. With a Frontis- 
piece from a Drawing by Richard 
Doyle. P’cp. 8vo, 3s. Qd. net. 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES ; 
Poems. By .James Whitcombe Riley. 
12rao, gilt top, 5.?. 

Romane8.-A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., P.R.S. 
With an Introduction by T. Herbert 
Warren, President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. Crown Svo, 46-. M. 

Savage- Armstrong. "BALLADS OF^ 
DOWN. By (>. F. Savagk-Aumstrono. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown Svo, Is. Qd. 


Shakespeare. 

BOWDi.ER’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE., With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. Svo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fop. 
Svo, 21s. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary F. Dunbar. 
32mu, Is. Cl'/. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. Svo, gilt top, 6.v. 

Wagner. - THE NIBKLUNGEN 
RING. Done into Eng^ah Vei*se by 
Reginald Rankin, B.A., the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, The Valkyrie. Fcp. 

Svo, gilt top, 4s. 6t/. 

Vol. 11. Siegfried, llie Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. Svo, gilt top, As. Gtf. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 


Anstey (F.). 

VOCES POPULI. (Pepriiitod from 
Pwi(ih.) 

First Series. With 20 lllu'^trations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. #Cro\vn 8va, 
gilt top, 3s. not. • , 

Second Series. With 25 flliistratioiis by 
J. Brrnaui) Paktridge. (!rmvii8vo, 
gilt top, 3s. net. ’ 

THE MAN FROM BbANKl.EY’S, 
and other Sketches. (Rej^rinted Jrom 
Punch.) With 25 Illustratiom bv .1. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 3.V. net. 

Bailey.-MY LADY OK ORANGE . .u 
Romance of the Nctlmrland< iti Un- 
Days of Alva. Py 11. C. Hailey. Whth 
8 llluatration.s, Uiowii 8\'o, Ov. 

Beaoonsfield (I’he E.vrl ok). 

NOVE1.S AND TALES. (Jomphde in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. th/, each, or 
in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, Ifj-f. net. 

Vivian Grey. Sybil 

#’he Young Duke, etc 1 leui ictU Tcnii>lo | 

Alroy, Ixion, etc. Venwtia. 1 

Contarini, Fleming, Coningsby. 

etc. Lothair. 

* Tailored Kinlyniioii. 

NOVELS AND TALES. THE Ill/GIL ! 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits | 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 \ols Crown , 
8vo, 42s. j 

Bottome. LIFE, THE INTEL- j 
PRETEH. By Piivt.Lis Botfome. 
Crown 8vo, 6.s. 

Churchill, -s A VRO LA . a Tab- ol the | 
Revolution in Laiirania. By Wi. vsto.v \ 
Si’ENCKR Churchill, M.P. Crown j 
8vo, 6s. I 

CrawforA— THE AUTOHIOO RA PH Y | 
OP A TRA3IP. By J. H. Ouawpord. 
With a Pli^ogravuro Frontispiece ‘The j 
Vagrants,' by Fred. Walker, and «{ 
Oither Illustrations. Crown Svo. Os. net. 1 

Creed. -THE VtCAR OF ST. LUKE’S, j 
By Sibil Obbsd. Cr. 8vo, 6s. i 


Dav’0nport.-RY THE RAMPARl'S 
OF JEZREEL : a Roiuaiieu of Jehu, 
King of J.'<riud. By Arnold Davenixirt. 
With Frotilispii'oi' hy Lancelot Si'KRI'. 
Crown 8 VO, li.s'. 

Dougall. -BEGGARS ALL. By L, 
Dougai l. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(/. 

Doyle (Sir A. Gonan). 

MICA II CLARKE; a Tale oT Mon- 
mouth's Ruhi'llioii, With 10 Illus- 
tr.ilioiis. Crown Svo, t’wL 
THE ItEKUG EES • a 'fak* of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 IllnsiratioiLH. Crown 
Hvo, 3'{. (vL 

THE STARK MUNRO fJ-TTERS. 
(hown 8vo, 3.>'. M. 

THE CAPTAIN OK THE i’OLESTAR, 
and other 'Pah-s. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6'/. 

Dysoa,- THE GOLD-STEALERS ; a 
Story ot W.iddv. By Edward I)y.son. 
.Vntlior »)f ‘ Piiymes from the Minee, 
etc. Crown 8vo, 6,s‘. 

Farrar (K. W., I)k\n <>k Ca.ntbruury), 
DA H K N ESH A .S’ 1 > I > A W N : or, Scenes 
in the f>a>« oi Nero. An JliNtoriu 
Talc. Clown Svo, gilt top, Os. net. 
GATl I ERING CLOUDS : a 'Pale of the 
l).a>s ol St Clir\.->ONtom. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 0.. Hi t 

Fowler (E Dim IL). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS, A Story 
ol Child Lite. With 12 fllinitrations 
hy Sir PiULii* BijuNK-.IoNKa, Bart 
Crow^n 8vu, 6s 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 2i llln.-itr.^tiun-n by Etmbl 
K \TK Bimigk-s. (;rown 8vo, 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). 

FJ AN DEK'S W 1 1 )0 W. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. With 
Kronli^pi^•t.•. Crown 8vo, 3 j». not. 
PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustration <>owu 8vo, 6s. 

THE MANOR FARM. With Froati*- 
piece bv CLAUD C. DU Pb^: CiXiPlB, 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 
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Fiction, Humour, 

Froude.-THB TWO CHIEFS OP 
DUNBOY : an ftwli Romance of the 
Last Century. By Jambs A. Froudb. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


aurdon.-M EMORIES AND 
FANCIES : Suflolk Tales and other 
Stories ; Fairy Legends ; Poems ; Mis- 
cellaneous Articles. By the late Lady 
Camilla Gurdon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Haggard (H. Ridbr). 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6r/. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 II lustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. iicl. 

BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crtiwn 8vo, 3.y. Qd. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART^ aiul other Stories. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

"bOLONEL QUARITCH. V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3a. 6rf. 

DAWN. With 16 Tlluatrations. Crown 
8vo, 3a. 6rf. 

DOCTOR THERNB. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

ERIC BRIOHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3a. del. 

HEART OF THE WOULD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6t^. 

JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

LYSBETH. With 26 Illnstrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. 

MAIWA'S REVENGE. Cr. 8vo. la. 6d. 

MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 
. M Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3a. 


•, etc. — continued. 

Haggard (H. Ridbr)— 

MR. MEESON’S WILL. With 16 
• Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illus- 
trationft Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3a. 6rf. 

SWALLOW : a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo 
8a. 6rf. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a. ^d. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6<f. 


Haggard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Ridbr 
Haggard ami Andrew Lang. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6rf. 


Harte. - IN THE CARQUINBZ 
WOODS. By Brbt Habtb. Crown 
8vo, 3a. 6(f. 


Hope.-THE HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hopb. With' 9 ,, 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6rf. 


Howard. — THE FAILURE OF 
SUCCESS. By Lady Mabbl Howard. 
Crown 8yo, 6a. 


Hutchinson. — A FRIEND OP 
NELSON. By Horacb G. Hutohin- 
SON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Jeroma-SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
Jerome K. Jkromb, Autho| of ‘Three 
Men in a Boat,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 


JoTce.-OLD CELTIC ROMANOBS. 
Iwelve of the most beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Bomantio Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Gaelic. By P. W. Joroy^ 
LL.D. Grown 8vo, $§. 64 
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Lang (Andbew). 

^ A MONK OP FIFE ; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 
Illustrations by Sklwyn Im^ok. 
Crown 8vo, 3 j. 6d. ^ 

THE DISENTANGLEftS. With 7 
Full-page Illustrations by H, J. 
Ford. Crown 8vo, 6.?. 

• 

Lyall (Edna). 

THE HINDEEERS. Crown 8vo. 2s. QcU 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewetl. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6rf. net. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT, a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Marchmont.-JN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthur 
W. Marchmont. With 8 l]lustratiuD.s. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Maaon and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew liANO. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6<f. 

Max Muller.-DEUTSCHK LIEBK 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragments troiri 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max MCllkr. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, gilt' 
top, 5s. 


Morris (Wiluam). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. Crown 
8vo, 7s, 6^/. 

THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown Svo, 7s. fid. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8 VO, 28.^. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Cmwii Svo, 6s. net. 

THE S'rORY OF THE GLn^ERING 
PLAIN, which lian been also called 
The Laud of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
Svo, 5s. net 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is lold somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men ot Burgtlale, their Friomls. 
iln-ir Neigh boiu'M, their Foemen, ana 
thfir Fellow.s-iii-Ainus. Written In 
Prose and Viiw. Square cr. Svo, 
H 

X TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGvS. and all the KimlredH of 
the Mark. Wiittcu in Rvose and 
Ver^e. Square i:rown Svo, 6s. 

A DREAM OF .lOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 12mo, U. U. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE, or, An 
Epoch of R(‘8t. Being some (Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post Svo, 
l.s. 6f/. 


Melville (G. J. Whytk). 
The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 

Good for Nothing. 

The Queen'e Maries. 


Holm by iIou.se. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby (^rainl. 
(Jenei-al Bounce. 


Crovpi Svo, l.v. 6<L each. 

• 

Merrillian.-FTX)TSAM ; A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Mbnbt Sbton 
Mkbrihan. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette^ H. G. MAseir. Crown 


THE STORY OF GKErrjH THE 
STRONG. IVan.slated irorri the Ice- 
landic by EikIkh MaoniIbhon and 
William Mokrim, Crown Svo, 5a. 
net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORI ES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by Eiafioi 
MAONdasoN and Wili.iaw Morbw. 
eVown Svo, net. 

*** For Mr. William Morris's other 
« Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. ^ 
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Newman (Cardinal). , 

LOSS AND GAIN ; The Story of a | 
Convert. Crown 8vo, 3.9. 6<y.. 
CALLISTA- a Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

Phillipps-Wolley. -SNAP : A Le- 
gend 01 the Lone Mountain. By C. 
Philupps-Wolley With 13 Illiiatra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3.9. 


Ridley.-- ANNE MAINWAUING. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of ‘Tlio Story ol 
Aline '. Crown 8vo, 6.9. 


Sewell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse ol the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laueton Par.sonage. (!!love Hall. 

Margoret Peroival. Gertrude. 

Katherine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

Tlie Experience ol Life. Ur.sula, Ivors. 

Crown 8vo, cloth plain, Is. each ; 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 'is. Ot/. 
each. 


Stevenson (Robert Louis). 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DB. 
JEKYLL AND MR HYDE. Fcp. 
8vo, la. sewed, Is. Qd. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, bound 
in buckram^ with gilt top, 5s. net. 

" SiliTr Library' Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3i-. U. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
--THE DYNAMITER By Robert 
Lours Stevenson and Fanny van 
DE Grift Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 
lis. M. 

THE WRONG BOX. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Os- 
bourne. Crown 8vo, Ss. 


Suttner-LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
{iHe Waifni JVieder ) : The Autobio- 



T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


I Swan.— BALLAST. By Myra Swan. 
I Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Sheehan.-- LUKE DELMEGE. Ry the , (Anthony). 

Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P. P. , Autlmr of ■ 

' My New (hirato Crown 8vo, 6s. I THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

I BARCHESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 


Somerville (E. Gl.) and Koesj 
(Martin). 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
JULSH ILM. With 31 IlliiMtratiou.s 
by E. HI Somerville. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Is. Od. 

Walford (L. B.). 

CHARLOrrE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


THE REAL CHARLOTTE. C^owii 
8vo, 3s. 6<f. 

THE SILVER FOX. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6(/. 


Stebbing. - RACHEL \VULFSTAN, 
and other Stories, By W. Stkrbino, 
author of ‘ Prob-able Tales '. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6fi. 


THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8ns>, 2s, 6d. 

IVA KILDARE ; a Matximonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s.^ ^d. 

MR. SMITH : a Part of hie life. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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% 

Walford(L. B.) — continued. ; Weyman (Stanlky), 


COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6rf. I 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. ■ 
8vo, 2s. 6d. m 

PAULINE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DICK NETHERBY. (i*. Svo, 2s. 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr I 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown 8 VO, 2s. 6d 

NAN, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, 
2s. dd. i 

THE MISCIHEF OF MONICA. Cr. ! 
8vo, 2s. 6<i. ' 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Oown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A GENTI.EMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Front i-siiieco and VignetU*. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and VMgnette. Crtiwn S\o, 6s. 

SHREWStUJRY. With 21 Illustra- 
tions by ClaUJJK SUKl'I'KItflON. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

SOIMITA. Witli Fionti«piri,e. Crown 
8vo, 6^ 


THE ONE GOOD GUEST. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Crown , YeatB (S. J..KVKTT). 


' PLOUGHED,’ and other Stones. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Cr. ] 


THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE MATCHMAKER. Crown 8vo. 
• 2s. 6d. 


,Ward.-ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
* Mr.s. WiLFUiD Ward. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 


Til K TRA ITOR’S W A Y. Ciown 8vo, 

6.S. 


Yoxall. THE ItOMMANV STONE. 
By J. H M.l', Clown Svo, 

6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 


Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS. An Account ol the In^fct 
Pesta found in Dwelling-HouBei*. By 
Edward A. Builkr, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illu>trations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. Sd. 

Pumeauxit^.). j 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The; 
Young Collector’s Handbook, With i 
18 Plates (16 ot which are coloured), I 
and 649 Illustrations m the Text. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 


Furno a u x { W . ) - - r r; y< / < f /. 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(Bntidi). Willi 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 IlluhtrKtions in tho Text. 
Crown 8vn, gdt edgc.s, 6s. net. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured IRatea and 331 Illus- 
trations in the. 'I’ext. Cr. Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. net 
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Hartwig (Gborob). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS. With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt top, 7s. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. not. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps. 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 

, THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. net. 


Helinbolt2.-P0PULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Hbruakh von Helmholtz. With 08 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Or. 8vo, 3s. Qd. 

each. 


Hudson (W. H.). 

BIRDS AND MAN. Large Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

NATURE IN DOWN LAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illuatraiiona in the 
Tost, by A. D. McCormick. 8vo, 
10s. 6(/. net. 

^BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter ou 
Structure and Classitication by Frank 
E. Bbddard, F.R.S. With 16 Plates 
8 of which are Coloured), and over 
00 lllu.strations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, gilt e(lgo.s, 6s. net. 


MillaiB.-THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH SURFACE-FEED- 
ING DUCKS. By John Guillb 
Millais, F.Z.S., etc. With 6 Photo- 
gravures and 66 Plates (41 in Colours) 
from Drawings by the Author, Archi- 
bald Thorbuun, and from Photogr.aphs. 
Royal 4to, .£6 6s. 


Prootor (Richard A.). 

UGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays ou Scieii- 
tiflo Subjects. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 
Familiar Essays on ScientlAc Subjects. 
Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Proctor (Richard A.)—co7Uinued, 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, Gaa^t Allbn, a. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor, Er. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and A. C. Rantard. Crown 
8vo, S.?. 6rf. 

*„* For Mr. Prociofs rAlm books see 
2 >p. 16 and 35 and Me.fsrs. Longmans d 
ro.’s Catalogue of Scientific Woj-ks. 


Stanley.-A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 16(i 
lllustratiou.s. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: A De- 
scnjition of the Habitations ofAnimals, 
classed according to their Principle ofc 
(hmstruetion. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt top, 7.s“. net. 

INSKCIB AT HOME . A Popular « 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, ' 
gilt top, 75. net. 

INSECTS ABROAD: A Popular Ac- 
count of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 600 Illustrations. 8vo, 
7s. net. 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

PETLAND REVISITED. " With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 3s. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS? a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands ’. With 60 Illustrations, (hr. 
3vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Works of 

Gwilt—AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OP 
ARCHITECTURE. By J osBph G wilt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(1888), with alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt Papworth. 8vo, 
21 «. net. ^ 

Longmans* GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by George G, Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8 vo, 18.9. 
net ; cloth, 21 s. half-morocco. 


Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
Supplement brought down to 1880. 
Byfe ev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo, t>s. 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 6 Maps, 15 Plate.s, and 300 Wood- 
cuts* Fcp. 8 vo, 6 .V. 

TREASURY OP KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 
8 vo, 6 s. 


Reference. 

Maunder (SAMUBL)-H»7n^inv«<2. 

THE TREASURY OP BOTANY. 
Edited by J. Lindlby, F.Il.S., and T. 
Moohb, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates, 2 vols. Pop, 
8 vo, 12 s. 


Roget. -THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so slh to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and as.sist in Literary 
Compo.sition. By Pktkr Mark Roqkt, 
M.D., F.K.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partlv from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author s Son, John Lbwis Roost, 
Crown 8 v(), 9 . 9 . net. 


Willioh.-POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for. ascertaining the 
value of J^ifeliold, Lcaseliold, and Church 
Pro[)erty, the Public FundH, etc. By 
(biARLsa M. WiLLK'H. Edited by H. 
Bsncr Jonks. Crown 8 vo, 10s. 6ti, 


Children’s Books. 


Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND 
THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBY LEA. 
By Ottilia Adklbokg. Translated 
from the Swedish by Mrs. Graham 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. Qd. net. 

Alick*B Adventures. By G. R. 
With 8 Illustrations by John Ha.ss.vll. 
Crown 8 vo, 3jf. fit/. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbib Farwell Brown. With 8 
lUuatratiBns by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 
8 vo, 4«. 6 fl?. net. 

Buokland.-TWO LllTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of liouis Dbsnoybrs. By James 
Buckland. With 110 Illustrationa by 
Cboil Aldin. Crown 8 vo, 6 «. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or, The First 
ChroiiRhi of /Esc<*ndune. Crown 8vo, 
.silver top, 'is. net. 

ALFOAU THE DANE : or, The Second 
Chronicle of dilsceudune. Crown 
8 vo, silver top, 2 a-. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS : lieing the Third 
and last Chronicle of /^cendune. 
Crown 8 VO, silver top, 2 a, net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDERNB. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the Barons’ Wars* Or, 
8 vo, silver top, Us. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown Svo, silver top, 2*. net 
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Children’s Books — continued. 


Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YULE LOGS : A Story Book for Boye. 
By Vabioub Authors. With 61 
Illnstrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS : a Story Book 
for Boys. By Various Authors. 
With 45 TBustralioiis. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. . 

Lang (Andrew).— E dited by. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With I 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. With 138 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6*. 

THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illnstrations. Cr 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 
99 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 66 
JlluatTatious.' Or. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Lyall.-THE BURGES LETTERS: 
Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Edna Lyaul. With Coloured Frontis- 
iece and 8 other full-page Illustrations 
y Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. ^ 

Meade (L. 

DADDY’S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo,<giIt edges, 3s. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. CYown 8vo, gilt edges, 
3«. net. 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 llliistratious. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
3s. net. 

Murray.— FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHIJ.DKEN. By Hilda Murray 
(the Hon. Mrs. Murray of Elibank). 
Pictured by J. S. Eland. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown Kvo, gilt 
edges, 6.S'. 

THE PINK FAIRY HOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 

6s. 


\iKHE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt 

66 1B«^'UE STORY BOOK. With 
edges, o-'*- ration.s. Ciown 8vo, gilt 

TllF* 111 

V^ith 100 story BOOK, 

edge*'* O''*'* jistrations. Cr. 8vo, gilt 

the tliof 

67 pTORY BOOK. With 


edges, 


the EEI? ^ 


Crown 8vo, gilt 


stoihew- qp animal 

Ctowno'^^h , Illustrations. 

tHE AEAEgilt edge.H, 6^. 

TAl^^^^AN NlGIPrS ENTER- 
Crovin ^ith 66 Illustrations. 

the EOO gilt edges, 6^. 

8 Coh>«J^oF ROMANCE. With 

UlttsttaW 

Cr. 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


Penrose.-CHUBBY: A NUISANCE. 
By Mr.s. Pbnrosb. With 8 111 lustrations 
by O. G. M.\nton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6</.*' 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR,^' 
IIONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures, With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures. 

I Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 35. 6d. 

Koberts.-THE ADVENTURES OP 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: Captain of 
Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and 
sometime President of Virginia. By 
E. P. Kobehts. .With 17 lllustrationB 
and 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6.^ net. 

Stevenson.— A CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Rdbert Lodis 
Stbvbwson. Fop. 8vo, gilt top, 55. 

Tappan.-OLD BALLADS IN PROSE. 
By Eva March Tappan. With 4 Illus- 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 45. 6d. net, 
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Children’s Books — continued. 
•Upton (Florence K. aud Bkktha). 


THE ADVENTURES OF TW 0 DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 
With 31 Coloured Plates aud numerous 
Illiistrations in the Text. Obloug 4to, 

65 . ^ 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S* BICYCLE 
CLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous lllustnatioiis in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6sf 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6.S-. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plates. Oblong Ito, bv. 

THE GOLLIWO(JG’S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 


Upton (Florence K. and Bkhtha)— 
continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S AUTOGO- 
CART. With 31 Toloured Idatos 
and nuiiioron.s JIIii.sti.‘ition.s in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, Gs. 

THE GOLLl WOGG’S A1 R-Slll P. 
With 31 C<il(»ured Pictures and 
niiineroiis llliiNlr.itions in the Text, 
Oblong 4to, ih\ 

THE VEGE-MEN’S RKVliXflE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and iiiiiiierou.s lllus^ 
trutious ill the 'IVxt. Oblong Ito, G.«. 

Wemyss. ■ ‘TlIlNtlS WETIIOUGifT 
OF’: 'Fold fpiTii a I'liild’. I’niut ot‘ 
View. By M\in' C. K. \VK\fYS9, 
Aullior ol ‘All Aboiil All ol [U\ With 
<S 1 11 nitrations m Colour 1»> S. R. 
PuABiiEK. (hown 8\o, :5s i\t/‘ 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo. 3.v. Qd. kacii Volumk. 

Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. ; Buckle's (H. T.) History of ClYlllsation In 

With 17 Illustrations. 3<s'. ! England. 3 vols 10s. 6r/. 


Mehot's (W.) 

3.«. Grf. 


Biographical 


JSagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. 

Portrait. 3 vols. 3.?. each. 


Studies. < ChurchilPs iWinston S.) The Story of the 
j Malakand Field Force, 1897. With G 
Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 35. Gif. j Plan.s, ;5,s. iw/. 

With I Clodd’s (£.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
; Account of Evolution. With 77 Ulus- 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. ' L"ifions. 6r/. 

With 6 lllu-strations. 35. 6<f, j Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound In i (Very Rev. J. S.l Life and Kplstlos of 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 3.9. Gd ! St.Paul. Willi 4h lll.islrai.on.s. -Is-. Gf/. 
Barlng-Qould's (Rev. B.) Curious Myths of j DougairB(L.)Baggar8All; a Ninel. Hi. Fk/. 

the Middle Ages. 3.9. tul. ' Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) Mlcah Clarke. A 

Barlng-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Da- 1 Tale of Monnioulli 'i Kebidijoii. With 


velopment of Religious Belief. 

3.9. 6(f. each. 


2 vols. 


Beoker'e (W. A.) Oallus : or, Roman Scenes 
■ 9 'rime of Aiigiustus. W ith 26 1 Uu.s- 
trations. 35. Qd. 

Becker's (W. A.) Chari cles : or, Illustra- 
tions of tne Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustration, s, 35. 6(/. 
Bent’s (J. T.)>The Ruined Cities of Ha- 
shoaaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
35. 6(f. 

BrMsey’s (Lady) A Voyage In the ’Bun- 

beam *. With 66 Illustrations. 3«. 6d. 


10 lllu.stratiorjs, 3^. »>/. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, aud other Ttilf">. 3.s. dtL 

Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees ; A 

Tale of the HiigucnoU. With 25 II- 
lu.Htrations. 3.9. 6ff. 

Doyle's (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Munro 
Letters. 3.9, 6</. 

Proode's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wohey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armaria, 12 vols. Ba. 
dd. each. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY— continued. 


Fronde*! (i. A.) The Endllsh In Ireland. Haggard’e (H. R.) Hontezama’i Daodh- 

3 vols, IO 5 . 6(f. ; ter* With 25 Illustrations. 8^. Qd. 


Fronde*! { J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine | 
of Aragon. 3^. Qd. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) The Bpanlsh Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays. 3s. Qd. 

Fronde’! (J. A.) English Seamen In the 
Sixteenth Century. 8.9. Qd. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. Qd. each. 
Fronde*! (J. A.) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 
Qs.Qd. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
3s. Qd. 

Fronde*! (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmns. 3.9. Qd. 

Fronde*s ( J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a 

History of his Life. 

1795-1885. 2 vols. 7s. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Cnsar : a Sketch. 3s. Qd. ! 
Fronde*! (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- i 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 1 
tury. 3s. Qd. ! 

Froude's (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 1 
Zs. Qd. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 
With 16 illustrations. 3^. Qd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Hr. Meeson’s Will, 
mth 16 Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 

Haggard’s (H. Nada the Lily. With 
28 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6^^. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Hist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6f^. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 
Illustrations. 35. 6rf. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 lllus. 3s. Qd, 

Marte’s (Bret) In the Carqutnez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. Qd. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lec- 
tures on Soientlflo Subjects. With 68 
fllu.strutious. 2 vols. 35. Qd. each. 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 

Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkably 
Places. Wiih 80 illustrations. 35. Qd. 


Glelg’s (Rev. 0. R.) Life of the Duke of I 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. Qd. j 
Qrevllle’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the I 
Reigns of King George lY., King! 
William lY., and Queen Victoria. I 
8 vols. 3s. Qd. each. 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of Hy Heart : My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. Qd. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 35-. Qd. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illus- 
trations. 35. Qd. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. With 32 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermaln. 

With 20 lllustration.s. 35. Qd. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 
Y.C, ; a Tale ot Country Life. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. Gc^. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations. 35. Qd. 

Hoard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 

With 51 Illustrations. 3». 6rf. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 35. 6rf. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 35. Qd. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
With 15 Illustrations. 85 . 6dL 


I Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Hagio: a Fable. 

With Frontispiece and Vignette by £. 
V. B. 3.S. Qd. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. Qd. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleson’e (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Hutlny of 
1837 - 8 . 6 vols. 35. each. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the < Alerts’: 
the Narrative of a Search IVit Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. W Ith 
2 Maps and 23 Illu.stratiorjS. 3s, Qd. 
Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Bmpiree 
Heet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 lUnetMt- 
tions. 35. Qd, 
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THE 5ILVER LIBRARY — continued. 


•Rni^t’s (E. F.) The *Falooii' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a T^ree- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illns- 
tratioDS. 35. 

KoBtlln*B (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 
Illustration.s and 4 Facsiirffles of MSS. 
35. 6rf. 

Lanrs (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3.s'. Qd. m 
Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3.v. 

Lang’s (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 35. 

Lang’S (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 35. 

Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a vStory of 
the Days of .loan of Arc, With 13 Il- 
lustrations. 35. 6rf. 

Lang’s (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

2 vols. Is. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuok's (W.J.) B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3.s. Off. 
Levett-Teats’ (S.) The Chevalier 
D’Auriao. 35. Qd. 

#raoaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works. 
‘ Albany ’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 35. 6'i. each. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
• Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays’. 3.s. lad. 
Haoleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking, 
as. dd. 

Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. Ss. (juf. 

Mason (A. E.-W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson 
Kelly. 35. 6d. 

Nerivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Merrlman’s (H. 8.) Flotsam : a Tale ot 
the Indian Mutiny. 35. 6f/. 

MitPs (J. B.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 
mips ( J. 8.1 8ystem of Logic. 35. 6<f. 
Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle ota year ehioHy in a G.ardcn. 
85. 6dt. tr 

Kansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 

Greenland. With 342 Illustrations and 
, a Map. 35. 6d. 

PhlUtpps-WcUey's (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Jiountaln. With 13 IIlus- 
krtiions. gf. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

35. 6d. 

Prootor'B (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Solenoe for 
Leisure Hours. 35. thf. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d. 
Prootor’B (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6f/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infi- 
nities: a Series of Essays eontrixstuig 
our Little Abode in Space and IHmo 
with the 1 11 Unities around us. 35. (iff. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3.5. 6fL 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. Of/. 

Prootor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 35. 6f/. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 36. f5f/. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6fi. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By H. 

A. PiuKTon, Kdwaui) Ciono, Anurbw 
WiLbON, Thomas Fustbii and A. C. 
llANyARD. With lllnstratloijs. 85. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Marla F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3.V. Of/. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Mafis, Plans, etc, 
av. Of/. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History 6t 
Birds, WiUi 100 i II ti. strati on.s, 35. Of/. 
Stephen's (Sir L.) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps). With 4 lllustratioiis. 
3,v. Or/. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde; with other 
Fabh'.'*. 3s-. Or/. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LU) 
The Wrong Box. 3s-. Of/. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van do Grift) More New Arshlan 
Nights. The Dynamiter. 39, 6d.' ^ 
Trevelyan’s (Sir 0. 0 ) The Early History 
of Charles James fox. 35. 6f/. 

Wey man’s (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Boiiifiuf-c. 3 , 9 . fki. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Petland RevMUod. 

With 33 llluMtraiJous. 85. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0.) Btrukie DwciifogB, 
With 60 Illtt^itrations. Ss. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rev./^ G.) Oat of Doors. With 
11 lUustrstpona. 8«. $d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, etc. 


A0ton.-MODEUN COOICERY. By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo,,4«. 6c?. 


De Sails {M.^9>.)--contirmed. 
entrees \ LA MODE. 
U. ed. 


Fcp. 8vo, 


Angwin. - SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Eoonomioal Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical Tn- 
structioii. By M. C. Anowin, Dipdo- 
mate (First (hass) of the National Union 
for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Crown 8vo, lif.^ 

Ashby. -HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Henry Ashuy, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Pnysician to the Manchester 
Children's Hospital. With 25 Illuslra- , 
tions. Or. 8vo, 3.«. net. ' 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHEliS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. Ft )). 8vo, sewed, 
H. 6^?. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. nut. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp 8vo, sewed, Iji. 6^?. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 2.^. not 

De Salis (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY- UP-TO- 
DA'J'E RE(R1*ES. With 21 JMates 

^ (16 in Colours). Crown 8vo, .5.9. net. 

OAKES AND CONFEiH’lONS A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, l.s-. 6d. 

'■ DOGS : A Manual lor Amateurs. Fcp. 
8 VO, 1.S-, 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, I.?. 6r/. 
DRESSED VEGETABLES X LA 
MODE. Fep. 8vo, Is. 6</. 

DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
U. ad. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 8vo, 
l9. 6c?. 

GARDEJHNG X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
Part l^Vegetables, Is. 6d. Part II., 
Fruits, 1.?. od. 

NATIONAL^ VIANDS A LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8vo, *19. 6c?. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. 8vo, I9. 6d. 
OYSTERS X LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 

l9. 6d. 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, I9. 6d. 
SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
l9. 6c?. 

SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
MODE. Fcp. 8vo, I9. 6d. 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE. Fep. 8vo, I9. 6d. 
TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES. Fcp. 8vo, I9. 6d. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crowu 8vo, 
I 9 . 6(^. 

i; 

iLear.- MAlGRE COOKERY. By H. 

; L. Sidney Lear. 16mo, 29. 

iPoole.-COOKERV FOR THE DlA-o 
! BETKh By W. H. and Mr». Poole. 

I With Preface bv Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo, 
j 29. 6fl?. 

’ Kotheram. - HOUSEHOLD COOK- 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. Rothbram, 
First Class Diploinee, National Training 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire Couuty Council. 
Crown 8vo, 29. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burne-Jones. - THE BEGINNING. 
OF THE WORLD: Twenty • five 
Pictures by Sir Eijvvakd Burne-Jones, 
Bart. Medium Ito, Boards, 7s. 6(/. net 
Burns and Colenso. - LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B. A., and Robert .J. Colenso, M.A., 
M.D. 40 Plates, ll^ x 8| in., each 
Plate containmg Two Figures— (a) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure ; (0) The 
same Figure Anatomiaiwi. In a Portfolio. 
79. Od. net 


Hamlin.-A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. With 229 
Illu8tration.s. Crown 8vo.V9. 6d. 

Haweis(Rev. H. U.). - 

MUSIC AND MORALS.^ With Portrait 
of the Author, and Numerou ST Illus- 
trations, Facsiinile.s and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, Os. net. 

MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 
of Rftdiard Wagner and 3 lUustra- 
tione. Crown ^ 0 . 9s. net 
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Fine Arts and Music — continued. 



BROIDERIES. ByMARCDS B. Hukh, 
LL,B. ; also ‘The Stitchery of the 
Same,’ by Mrs. Head; and ‘Foreign 
Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 
With 30 Reproductions ^i^Colour and 
40 Illustrations in MonoMirorae. 4 to, 
£2 2s. net. 


Hullah.-THE HISTORY OF MO- 
DERN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8vo, Ss. 6d. 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 

SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the AiigcK 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, 
the Apostles, the Doctors oi the 
Church, yt. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the ITine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 
net. 

# 

LEGENDS OF THE MONAS'l’IC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
I, Augustines, and Orders deiivod troin 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order oi the Visita- 
tion of St. Mary, With 11 Patchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10.s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OH 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia- 
tion to the Assumption, as represented 
in Sacred and Legendary Ohri.*.tiau 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 105 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10v«. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Works of Art, with 
that of Hib Typc.s, St. John the 
Baptist, tfd other persons of the Old 
ai^d Neiy^estament. Coiiunenccd by 
the late Mrs. Ja.m bison ; continued 
and completed by Ladv Eastlakb. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
9 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 


Kristeller.-ANDBEA MANTEGNA, 
Ry Paul Kristkllkr. English Edition 
by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of J^ords, and at Chats* 
worth. With 28 Photogravure Plates 
and 182 Illustrations in the TeXl. 4to, 
gilt top, JC'S 10.«. net. 


Maefarren.-LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. BySirGEOROK A. MAt'»AHRBN. 
8vo, 12s. 


Morris (William). 

ARClHTPXn UHE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEALTH. Collected Papers, Crown 
,Hvo, tjs net, 

HOPES AND FEAltS FOR ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
ijondoii, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4.S. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BfRMING-- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON ’JlHT FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8\o, 2 n. 8f/. net. {/*/ mfrii t/i ‘ (tohiflu ’ 

Ttf/K.) 

.SOME HINTS ON PA ’PrERN- DE- 
SIGNING . a Lf’'‘turc di'livered at 
the Wmlviiig Mill’s CVdlege, Loudon, 
oil 10th Den'idher, 1881. 8vo, 6d. 
not. (/'ii4ihi/ i/f 

ARTS AND ITS PIlODUCEliS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CP.AF'j'S OF 
'rO-l)AV (1881)). 8v«), 2 jj. 8f/. net. 

hf ' UuliUti ' Ty^te.) 

AHt;HITECTURE AND HISTORY, ’ 
ANDWESTMiNSTKR ABBEY. Two 
Ihipt-rs M*ad bid ore the Society for th$ 
Protoftioii of Annent Biuldiugs, 8vo, 
2^.8f7. ueL in ‘ Type.) 

ARTS AND CRAF'I'S ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS UP THE ARTS AND 
CHA™ E.XHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With a Prefaie l>y WlLLUM MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 8^/. net. 

For Mr. William other 

see pp, 24, 27 and 40. 
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The Fine Arts knd Niusic-^ontinued, 


EobertBon.-OLD ENGLISH SONGS 
AN1> dances. Decorated in Colour 
by W, Graham Robertson. Royal 
4to, 42«. net. 

Scott.-THE PORTRAITURES OF 
JULIUS CAESAR : a Monograph. By 
Frank J. Scott. With many Full- 
page JMates and Illustrations in the 
Text. Small ‘Ito, 

Vanderpool. -COLOUR PROBLEMS- 
a Practical Manual for the Lay Student 
of Colour By Emily Noyks Vander* 
POEL. With 117 Plates in Colour. 
Square 8vo, '2Ls. net 


Van Dyke.-ATEaT-BOOK ON TH®. ” 
HISTORY OP PAINTING. By JOHH** 
C. Van Dykb. With 110 lUnstratlons. - 
Crown 8 vo, 65 . 


WeUingt^.-A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICXL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPrURB AT APSLEY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
I^I^Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
^ Braun, Clement & Co., of Paris. 2 
' vols. Royal 4to, j06 6s. net. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Annals of Mathematics (under the 
Auspices of Harvard UniverHity), l.ssued 
Quarterly. 4to, ‘2.s'. net each number. 

Auto da Fd and other Essays : 

some being Essays m Eiction. By the 
Author of ‘ Ertsay.s in Paradox ' and 
‘ Exploded Ideas '. Crown 8vo, 5.s. 

Baffehot.-LITERARYSTUD]FiS. By 
Walter Bauehot. With Portrait. 3 

. vols. Crown 8vo, S.**. 6(jI. each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION AND LIFE: 
Papers and Addresses, By Jamr.s 1L 
Baker, M.A., LL. D. Crown 8vo, As. 6<l. 

■fearing-aould. -CURIOUS MYTHS 
OP THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rov. S. 
Baring-Gould. Crowu 8vo, 3,-;. 6cf. 

Baynes. -SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
S i’ENOBu Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With 
a Biogrophical Preface by Professor 
Lewis Campbell. Crown 8vu, 6(1 

Bonnell. - CHAHLOITE BRONTE, 

, GEGRCrE ELIOT, JANE AUSTIN; 

"Sjl Studies in their Works. By^llKNUY H 
Bonnkll. Crown 8vo. 

iooth.-THE DISCOVERY AND 
DECIPHERMENT OF THE TRI- 
LINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By Arthur John Booth, 
M.A. With a Plan of Pcnsepolia. 8vi>, 
Ua net. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST: being a Classitied Re- 
^ter of Ql^ities in or available in the 
Metropolis. U. 


Christie.-SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Richard Copley Christie, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Viet. With 2 Por- 
•'••tr,aitfl and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 
12.S*, net. 

Dickinson.-KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dior- 
INBON, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 
of ‘ Exploded Ideas ’ and ' Times and 
Days Crown 8vo, 5.y. O 

Evans.-THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENl'S OP GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir John Evans, K.O.B. With 637 ^ 
Illustrations. 8vo, 28s. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By the Author of ‘ Times and 
Days'. Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

Frost.-A MEDLEY BOOK. By Geo. 

Frost. Crown 8vo, 3 s . 6rf. net. 

Qeikie. — THE VICAR AND HIS 
FRIENDS. By Cunningham Gbikie, 
D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 53. net. 
Haggard (*H. Rider). 

A FARMER’S YEAR: being his 
Commonplace Book for 1898. With 
36 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. mi 
RURAL ENGLAND. Wi^Ji 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 66 IllustratiouB teom 
Photographs. 2 vols., 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 
Hoenlg.-INQUIRIES CJtoCKBNUIO 
THE TACTICS OP THE POTUKE. 
By Fritz Hobnio. With 1 Sketch in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 
Captain H. M, Bovt^. 8vo, l&t. net. 
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^ Miscellaneous and Critical Works — continued. 


, WBDatchinsoii*— DREAMS AND THEIK 
’ ^MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hdtchin* 
SO». 8vo, gilt top, 9s. 6d. not. 

Jefferies (Richard). 

FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait Crown 8vo, ^ 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY<BeART: my 
Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6a. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illuatrationa. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6t/. • 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. Cr. 
8vo, 8s. 6rf. 

WOOD MAGIC ; a Fable. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gertrude). 

HOME AND GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Note.i and 
Thoughts, Practical and Ciitical, of a 
Working Amat<‘UT. With 71 Photo- 
graphs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net'. 

Johnsen (J. & J. H.). 

THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law anti Practice of 
Letters Patent 8vo, 10s. (id 
AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATEN'l'S FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint oi the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 18fe, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vo, 

Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACFA By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vola Crown 

^8vo, 6s. each. 

jLang (Andrew). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Pop. 8vo, 2s, 6(1. uet 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fop. ^ 0 , 2s. 6d, net 
OLD FRIEDS. Frp. 8vo, 2s. (W, net 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 
Sto, 2 s. 6 d. net 

ESSAYS W LITTLE. With Portrait 
of the Ao^thor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

, COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSEL 
Crown 8 yo, 8 s. 6d, 

TSX BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
UHOS^ Gkown 8 to, 3s, 6 d , 


Mary o», -HOW TUB GARDBIN 
GREW. By MaUD Marion. With* 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

MatthewB.~NOTEa ON SPEECH- 
MAKING. By Bkandeb Matthews. 
Pep. 8vo, Is. 6(1 net 

Max Muller (The Right Flon. P.), 
COLLECTED WORKS. 18 vols. Ct. 

8vo, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Natural Rblioiok : the 
Gifford Lecture'*, 1888. 

Vol. 11. Physical Religion : the 
Gifford Lectures, 1S90. 

Vol. HI. ANTHBOPorjXjrcAt Reu- 
oiON ; the Gifford Lectures, 3891. 

Vol. IV, TiiKOhopHY ; or, Psychole- 
jir^ Religion . the Gifford Leetor^ 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol . V. Her »*nt Essays an<l Addresses. 

Vol. VI. Hiographicttl Essays, 

Vol. VJl, Esiays on Language and 
Literature. 

Vol. VII 1. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk loro. 


Vol. IX. The Okiuin and Growth 
O b IUlioion, >8 illustialed by the 
ReUg.ons ol India . the llibbert 
Lectures, 1878. ’ 

Vol. X. HuxHiAPfiiBB OK Words, and 
THE Home ok the Abyas. 

Vols. XL, XII. The Science Of 
LANnuAGK: Founded on licctufee 
delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. 2 vol«. 10s. 

Vol. Xlli. I.NDiA ‘ What can it Teach 
Uh' 

Vol. XIV. iNTRODurnoN TO Ttti 
Science of Religion. Four Xieof 
tnres, 1870. 

Vol. XV. IIamaBuB/ahNa : his lifh 
ami Sayings. 

Voi. XVI. Three Lbctubbb oh th* 
Vedanta Phiiosophy, 1894. 

Vol. XVII. UsT Essayb. Pint 
Series, Essa^ou Language, FoS*- 
lore, etc. 

Vol. XVIII. Last EesAm Seeond 
Seriee. Essays on the Science of 
RMigion, 





«nd Illustrations. By BARttY 
tin4 Hatmond Ukwim. With, 
jULge Plates. 8\o, 10^. 6cl. let, 

,-!jANE AU3TJW. her Con- 
fiqnttt lud Rermlf, By Wwan 
JwPOliVOK. Grown 8to, 8s 6<2. 

^ (OCOSGR Tivian, M.S ). 

TO OK RURAL HYOIENB. 
tb 18 llliutratlans. Crown 8 to, 
1 . 8(1 < 
‘ DWBLLIKO HOUSE. With 88 
tlono. Crown 8va, Ss. 6d 
EARTH IN RELATION TO 
PRESERVATION AND DTO- 
0‘OTION OP CONTAGIA. being 
Wroy lectures delivered at the 
ral Oolle^ of Physiowns m 1899, 
Jther vdtn other Papers on Saiiita- 
Wl^ 18 tllustratioha. Crown 
,C*. 

SHADOW OP DANTE 
•l&aaay towards stut^ng Hliu- 
world, and his Pilgnma^ 
PRAJ^OEaCAllossBTTi Crown 

feUb-^WNK- TEMPERANCE 
I^MISTaATION Bv AHYfiUR 
t, M.A., MD Crown 8vo, 

{hm H. M ), 

iDf THOUGHTS ON BEADING. 
Svo. 2k. M net 
IJEOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
Uy td, net. 

tJJMUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
mCHBRS. Pop. Svo, 

nat aft 

I^UGhII FOR INVALIDS* 

jSB» w 
|!(kan,«;AiA 


SMHcwUtad..- TWENTIETH OBN- 
TOBT INVENTIONS a Pojmoasx. 
B;rOioiK»SinsmiAjtD,M.A. Grown 
8vo, te ed net 

ThmIJiMr.-THB PBINCIPUS ^ 
LAND DEPENOE, AND TDETO, 
APPLICATION TO THE OONI^ 
TIONS OP TO-DAY. By Captto S. 
P Thctilubb, re. With Mar. and, 

* Plana. 6vo, 12s M. set 

* 

Turner and Sutherl and. -*THB 
DBYBLOPMiaiT OP AUSTBALIAH 
LITERATURE. By HlWJiV Ottiil 
Tubnxb end AxxxAnDBn Sont8U.A8|s. 
With Putnuta and Ilhutranonn., OnnH 
8vo,Ss. 

Warwick --^PROORESSlKWOWWi 
EDUCATION IN THE BRtTlSife 
EMPIRE being the Report 4}f 
enees and a Congees held in 
with the Educational Section, 

Era ExhJbitldn, Edited V 
TRss OF Warwick. Crown 

Weath^rse-A PRAOnOAL ‘ Glfe® 
TO GARDEN PLANTS. By Mm 
WEaTBBBS, F.R H.S. With 1#.|^ 
grama 8vo, 215 net. ^ ^ 

Webh.-THB MYSTEBY OP ‘pA 
UAM SHAKESPEARE: A SoimaM 
of Evidence. By hia Honour 
Wnna, sometime Regius Prt)iRk<!^ cp 
Laws aiid PnbUe Oraten^ in thk 
aity of Dublin. Sve^ l(k. 6^ wt ^ 







